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PREFATORY NOTE. 

My reason for presenting to the public these transla- 
tions flrom the philosophical writings of Kant will be l>est 
understood if I state how they came to be made. The 
teacher of philosophy soon finds that a very powerful 
irritant is needed to awaken his pupils from their "dog- 
matic slumber.” I do not doubt that it is |K3Bsible to 
secure the desired end by a sjiitematic criticism of the 
preconceptions that stand in the way of genuine philo- 
sophical comprehension. But my experience is tlmt it 
is almost impossible, by this method, to prevent the 
average student from accepting what he is told without 
mastering it and making it his own. Thus he passei 
from one form of dogmatism to another, and with the 
new dogmatism comes the great enemy of all eduefttioh^ 
a conceit of knowledge without its reality. The study of 
philosophy is of little value if it does not teach a miui to 
think for himself. The process of self-education is 
necessarily a severe one, and, therefore, distasteibi to 
the natural man. Yet any attempt to evade it by some 
“short Mid ewy method ” defeats the end. What is 
required is a process by which the student wto is really 
in est may pass, gradttidly and sua«ly, from a lower 
to a higher plane diought The phiiosoifijical writin 
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ol'Kant, which exSibit in brief the transition from the 
old to tile new, I believe to be a potent instrument for 
this end. But the struggle upwards must be made by 
the student himself A man may hear, and seem to 
appreciate, a course of lectures on the Critical philo- 
sophy, contaming a clear, and even a full statement of 
it, and may yet fail to enter into its spirit To obviate 
this danger as far as possible, I tried some years ago 
what could be done by throwing the Jtudent more uixm 
himself. My pip, wa^ set a class of more advanced 
pupils at work- upon extracts from the philosophy of 
Ea.nt, to watch them as they forced their way through it* 
perplexities, and to put forth a helping hand only when 
it seemed to be needful The exficriment justified 
itself. No method that I have tried— -and 1 have tried 
several— has been so fruitful in results. 

The limited edition of Extracts, originally printed 
fn ^ fi use of my own students, but also used in other 
American Universities, is now out of print. 1 have, 
therefore, gone carefully over the writings of Kant again, 
selecting and re-txanskting all the passages that seem 
I 9 ; ^sentia], tp the understattding of his philosophy. 
.;^.^^l^^cts‘faave been taken from four treatises- - the 
the Mttc^h^sk of Morality^ the 
WM^ eke.of.BracHcal and the CriHpu o//u4f^m(, 

ifranMations I have sor^ht to express ICant’s 
i as‘ cleariy;aa)d simply as 1 could, and in no 

I,?TO‘,.ft'frare, I^ve I been biassa! by a 
.ought to »ay. . To 
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Max Muller, Dr. Hutchison Stirling, Mr. Mahalfy, and 
Mr. Abbott, to whom I beg to express my obligations. 
My very special thanks are also due to Professor Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow University, for his great kindness in 
reading the whole of the manuscript, and making a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

* The pages of . the first and second editions of the 
Kritik der reinen Vernuiift are given on the margin— the 
former to the right,. latter to the left. The references 
in other cases are to the compfete edition of Kanfs 
works .published by Hartenstein in 1867. The Index at 
the end of the volume, which I have tried to make as 
complete as possible, will, I hope, be found useful. 

What I call the Preface to the Critique of Pure Reason 
really consists of two prefaces thrown into one ; but the 
extracts have been taken mainfy from the preface to the 
second edition, though a few passages from that to the 
first edition have been inserted. Here, and in one or 
two other places, I have made a slight change from the 
order of the original ; but the transpositions are few, and 
are sufficiently indicated by the references on the margin. 
As a rule, my editorial privilege has been exercised only 
in the way of omission, ^ 

I am well aware that objection may be taken to the 
whole principle of these Extracts. The work of a 
great author, it may be said, should be represented '^all 
in all, or not at all” The objection is not without 
force, but it seems to me to apply mainly to the seleo 
tion of disconnected passages, and to the mutilation of a 
faultless work of art like the Republic of Plato. The 
writings of Kant, which are full of confusing repetitions 
that really mar their perfection of form, hardly deserve 
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die same tenderness of treatment. This is a case in 
which it may be doubted if the less does not contain the 
greater and even more. At least it is safe to say that 
most students are more likely to turn to the full text of 
Kant after a study of the more important passages in his 
works, than if they had to make their way against greater 
obstacles. No doubt there are suggestive points which 
the plan of this work has compelled me to omit, hut I 
have tried to reduce these to a minkaum. I believe that 
what is here given coihims all the main ideas of Kant in 
their systematic connection. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the student who has mastered these Extracts 
will not be satisfied until he has read all that Kant hmt to 
say. 

Univbrsitv of Q 08 EM*tCOU.»OIS, 

KiNOSTOM, Canada, 

Mm * 8 ^ 8 * 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


, ™E CR.TrQUE OF PURE REASON. 

PREFACE. 

This may well be called the age of criticism, a criti* yi n 
cism from which nothing need hope to escape. When 
religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity, and law 
behind its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against 
themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere respect which 
reason yields only to that which has been able to bear 
the test of its free and open scrutiny. 

Metaphysic has been the battlefield of endless u 
conflicts. Dogmati.sm at first held despotic sway ; but iij 
. . . from time to time scepticism destroyed all 
settled order of society j ... and now a widespread iv 
xiv indiflerentisin prevails. Never has metaphysic been so 
fortunate as to strike into the sure path of science, but 
has kept groping about, and groping, too, among mere 
XV ideas. What can be the reason of this failure? Is a 
science of metaphysic impossible? Then, why should 
nature disquiet us with a restless longing after it, as if it 
were one of our most important concerns ? Nay mo*®, 
how can we put any faith in human reason, if in one of 

the very things that we most desire to know, it not merely 

a 
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forsakes us, but lures us on by false hopes only to cheat 
us in the end ? Or are there any indications that the 
true path has hitherto been missed, and that by starting 
afresh we may yet succeed where others have failed? 
xvi It seems to me that the intellectual revolution, by 
which at a bound mathematics and physics became what 
they now are, is so remarkable, that we are called upon 
to ask what was the essential feature of the change that 
proved so advantageous to them, and to try at least to 
apply to metaphysic as far as possible a method that has 
xi been kccessful in other sciences of reason. In mathe- 
matics I believe that, after a long period of groping, the 
true path was disclosed in the happy inspiration of a single 
man. If that man was Thales, thinp must suddenly 
xiihave appeared to him in a new light, the moment 
he saw how the properties of the isosceles triangle could 
be demonstrated. The true method, as he found, was 
not to inspect the visible figure of the triangle, or to 
analyze the bare conception of it, and from tihis, as it 
were, to read off its properties, but to bring out what was 
necessarily implied in the conception that he had hlmseU 
formed a priori, and put into the figure, in the construc- 
tion by which he presented it to himseE 

Physics took a much longer time than mathmiatics to 
I enter on the highway of science, but here, too, a sudden 
revolution in the way of looking at diinp took pi . 
When Galileo caused balls which he had careftilly weighed 
to roll down an inclined plane, or Torricelli made the air 
bear up a weight which he knew beforehand to be equal 
diito a standard column of water, a new light broke on 
frie mind of the scientific discov«:«. It was seen that 
• leasdh has msif^tpnly into that which it productti after a 
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plan of its own, and that it must itself lead the way 
with principles of judgment based upon fixed laws, and 
force nature to answer its questions. Even expcriinental 
physics, therefore, owes the beneficial revolution in 
xiv its point of view entirely to the idea, that, while reason 
can know nothing purely of itself, yet that which it has 
itself put into nature must be its guide to the discovery 
of all that it can learn from nature, 
xvt' lu "metaphysical speculations it has always lieen 
assumed that all our knowledge must conform to ol'ijccti ; 
but every attempt from this point of view to exlend our 
knowledge of objects a J^rmri by means of ccinceplioni 
has ended in failure. The time has now come to ask, 
whether better progress .may not be made by sup|K>sirig 
that objects must conform to our knowledge. Plainly 
this would better agree with the avowed aim of melit- 
physic, to determine the nature of objects u or 

before they are actually presented. Our suggestion is 
similar to that of Copernicus in astronomy, who, finding 
it impossible to explain the movementi of the heavenly 
bodies on the sup|>osition that they turned round the 
spectator, tried whether he might not succeed lietler by 
supposing the spectator to revolve and the stars to re- 
3£vii main • at rest. Let us make a simi-lar , experiment In 
metaphys,ic with penepiim. If it were rm.l.ly necessary' .for 
'OUT perception to conform to the nature of objects, I do 
not see hO'W we could know anything of it a 'ptM; but 
•if the sensible object must confo.rm to the constitution of 
our faculty of perception, I see no difficulty in the mailer. 
''F'erception, hoW'ever, can become know.I'edge 'only if 'it 
,is related in soni'e way to the obj-ed: which it determines. 
'N'OW here again I may suppose, eith.er' thtl the cm^imm 
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through which I effect that determination conform to the 
f objects, or that the objects, in other words the expesiencc 
■ in which alone the objects arc known, conform to concep- 
j tions. In the former case, I fall into the same perplexity 
as before, and fail to explain how such conceptions can be 
known a priori. In the latter case, the outlook is more 
hopefiil. For, experience is itself a mode of knowledge 
which implies intelligence, and intelligence has a rule of 
its own, which must be an « priori condition of all 
knowledge of objects iwesented to it. To this rule, as 
xviii expressed in a priori conceptions, all objects of 
experience must necessarily conform, and with it they 
must agree. 

Our experiment succeeds as well as we could wish, and 
xix gives promise that metaphysic may enter upon the sure 
course of a science, at least in its first part, where it is 
occupied with those a priori conceptions to which die 
comesponding objects can be given. The new point of 
view enables us to explain how there can be a priori 
knowledge, and what is more, to furnish satisfactory 
proofs of the laws that lie at the basis of nature sui a 
totality of objects of experience. But the consequencia 
that flow from this deduction of our feculty of a priori 
knowledge, which constitutes the firat put of our 
. iiMluiiy, are unexpected, and at first sig^it seem to be 
fr-tal to the aims of metaphysio, with which we have to 
deal in the second part of it. For we are brought to the 


conchision that we never can transcend the limits of 


1 • -ilp i'Possible experience, and therefore never cm rmlise the 

with which metaphysic is primarily concerned 

J Wh, BO better mdirect iproof csoiild be $wm 
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first estimate of the a prim knowledge of reason, that 
such knowledge relates not at all to the thing as it exists 
in itself, but only to phenomena. For that which 
necessarily forces us to go beyond the limits of experience 
and of all phenomena is the unconditioned, which reason 
demands of things in themselves, and by right and 
necessity seeks in the complete series of conditions for 
everything conditioned. If, then, we find that we cannot 
think the unconditioned without contradiction, on the 
supposition of our experience conforming to ohje« ts ns 
things in themselves ; while, on the contrary, the contra- 
diction disappears, on the supposition that our knowledge 
does not conform to things in themselves, but that objects 
as they are given to us as phenomena conform to our 
knowledge; we are entitled to conclude that what we’ at 
xxi first assumed as an hypothesis is now established as a 
truth. 

It may seem from this that the result of our critical 
investigation is purely negative, and merely warns us not 
to venture with speculative reason beyond the limits of 
experience. And no doubt this is its first use ; but a 
rrault is obtained’ when it is seen that the prin- 
ciples with which speculative reason ventures beyond its 
proper limits, in reality do not extend the province of 
reason, but inevitably narrow it. For in seeking to go 
XXV altogether beyond its true limits, the limits of sensibility, 
those principles threaten to supplant pure reason is its 
xxvii practical aspect I,et us suppose that the necessary 
distinction which our criticism shows to exist between 
things as objects of experience and the same things as 
they axe in themselves, had not been made. Then 
the principle of causality, and with it the raechanioa 
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conception of nature as determined by it, would apply to 
all things in general as efficient causes. Hence I could 
not, without palpable contradiction, say of the same being, 
for instance the human soul, that its will is free, and yet 
is subject to the necessity of nature, that is, is not free. 
But, if our criticism is sound and the object may be 
taken in two distinct senses, on the one band as a 
phenomenon, and on the other hand as a thing in imdf ; 
xxviii there is no contradiction in supposing that the very same 
will, in its visible acts as a phenomenon, is mtfm, but 
necessarily subject to the law of nature, while yet, as 
belonging to a thing in itself, it is not subject to that law, but 
xxix is fret. Now, morality requires us only to be able to think 
freedom without self<ontradiction, not to umlersiand it ; 
it is enough that our conception of the act as free put# no 
obstacle in the way of the conception of it as mechanically 
necessary, for the act stands in quite a different relation 
to freedom from that in which it stands to the mechanism 
of nature. From the critical point of view, therefore, 
the doctrine of morality and the doctrine of nature may 
each, be true in its own sphere ; which could never have 
been shown had not criticism previously established our 
unavoidable ignorance of things in tbemseives, and 
I XXX limited all that we can know to mere phenomena. I 
I have, therefore, found it necessary to deny of 

I God, freedom, and immortality, in order to find a piime 

for faith. 

It is dogmatism, or the preconception tiiat progress in 
metaphysic may be made without a previous oitidsm of 
pure reason, that is responsible for that de^amtk unbelief 
xiti which is so hostile to morality. The first and most 
task of philosophy is m derive 
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once for all of its pernicious influence by closing up the 
XXXV sources of its errors. Our critique is not opposed to the 
dogmatic procedure of reason as a science of jnire know- 
ledge, which must be strictly proved a priori from well- 
founded principles, but only to dogmatism, that is, to 
the presumption that we may follow the time-honoured 
method of constructing a system of pure metaphysic oat 
of principles that rest upon mere conceptions, without 
first asking in what way reason has come into possession 
of them, and by what right it employs them. l>ogmatisni, 
in a word, is the dogmatic procedure of reason wU/wut 
any previous critidsm of its own powers. 

The critique of pure reason is not a criticism of books vi 
and systems, but of the faculty of reason in general, in bo 
far as reason seeks for knowledge that is independent 
of all experience. I have evaded none of its questions, 
on the plea of the imbecility of human reason. In fact, vii 
reason is so perfect a unity that, if it were in principle 
inadequate to the solution of even a single one of the 
questions which by its very nature it raises, we might at 
once with perfect certainty set it aside as incapable of 
xxxvii answering any of the others. For as it is a true organic 
unity, in which the whole exists for the sake of rach of 
the parts, and each part for the sake of the whole, 
xxxviiithe slightest imperfection, whether it is due to ii flaw 
or to a defect, will inevitably betray itself in use. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. Distifietion of Pure and Empirkai KnmMff. 

There can be no doubt whatever that all our knowledge 
begins with experience. By what me should tibe 
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faculty of knowledge be aroused to activity but by 
objects, which, acting upon our senses, partly of them- 
selves produce ideas in us, and partly set our understand- 
ing at work to compare these ideas with one another, 
and, by combining or separating them, to convert the 
raw material of our sensible impressions into that know- 
ledge of objects which is called experience? In the 
order of time, therefore, we have no knowledge prior to 
experience, and with experience all our knowledge 
begins. 

i But, although all our knowledge begins with experiepce, 

1 it by ho means foUows that it all originates from experi- 

■ For iV may well be that experience is itself made 

;up of two elements, one received through impressions of 

sense, and the other supplied from itself by our faculty 
of knowledge on occasion of those impressions. If that 

2 be so, it may take long practice before our attention is 
drawn to the element added by the mind, and we learn 
to distinguish and separate it from the material to which 
it is applied. 

It is, therefore, a question which cannot be lightly put 
aside, but can be answered only after careful investiga- 
_ tion, whether there is any knowledge that is indqicndent 
' of experience, and even of all impr^ions of sense. 
I Such knowledge is said to be a priori^ to distinguish it 
I from empirical knowledge, which has its sources & 
1 posteriori, or in experience. 

I The term a priori must, however, be defined more 
, precisely, in order that the full meaning of our question 
may be understood. We say of a man who undermine 
the foundations of his house, that he might have known 
a priori;^ it would fell; by which we mean, that he 
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might have known it would fall, without waiting for the 
event to take place in his experience. But he could 
not know it completely a priori ; for it is only from ex- 
perience that he could leam that bodies are heavy, and 
must fall by their own weight when there is nothing to 
support them. 

3 By priori knowledge we shall, therefore, in what 
follows understand, not such knowledge as is inde- 
pendent of this or that experience, but such as is 
absolutely independent of all experience. Ojiposed to 
it is empirical knowledge, or that which is possible 
only a posteriori, that is, by experience. A priori 
knowledge is pure, when it is unmixed with anything 
empirical. The proposition, for instance, that each 
change has its own cause is a priori, but it is not pure, 
because change is an idea that can be derived only 
from experience. 

2. Science and Common Sense contain a prioti 
Knowledge. 

Evidently what we need is a criterion by which to 
distinguish with certainty between pure and empirical 
knowledge. Now, experience can tell us that a thing! 
is so and so, but not that it cannot be otherwise.] 
Firstly, then, if we find a proposition that, in being 
thought, is thought as necessary, it is an a priori 
Judgment; and if, further, it is not derived from any |wo- 
position except which is itself necessary, it is absolutely 
a priori. Secondly, experience never bestows on its judg- 
ments true or strict universality, but only the assumed 
or comparative universality of induction; so that, properly 

4 speaking, it merely says, that so far as our observation 
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has gone, there is no exception to this or that rule 
If, therefore, a judgment is thought with strict univer- 
sality, so that there can be no possible exception to 
it, it is not derived from experience, but is absolutely 
a pHori. Necessity and strict universality are, there- 
fore, sure criteria of a priori knowledge, and are 
also inseparably connected with each other. 

Now, it is easy to show that in human knowledge there 
actually are judgments, that in the strictest sense are 
universal, and therefore pure o. prion. If an example 
from the sciences is desired, we have but to think of any 
proposition in mathematics ; if an instance from common 
sense is preferred, it is enough to cite the proposition, 
that there can be no change without a cause To take 
the latter case, the very idea of aiuse so manifestly implies 
the idea of necessary connection with an effect, that it 
would be completely lost, were we to derive it, with 
Hume, from the repeated association of one event with 
another that precedes it, and were we to reduce it to the 
subjective necessity arising from the habit of passing 
from one idea to another. Even without appealing to 
such examples to show that as a matter of fact them are 
in our knowledge pure a priori principles, we might prove 
a priori that without such principles there emdd beao 
’ experience whatever. For, whence could experienas 
derive the certainty it has, if all the rules that it follows 
were merely empirical and therefore contingent ? S 
such rules could not be dignified with the name of finrt 
principles. 
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3 . A Science is needed to determine t)ie possiMlitf, the 
principles, and the extent of all a priori £»owMpe. 

A far more important consideration remains than any- 
thing that has yet been stated. There is a sort of 3 
knowledge that even quits the field of all possible experi- 
ence, and claims to extend the range of our judgments 
beyond its limits, by means of conceptions to which no 
corresponding object can be presented in experience. 
Now, it is just in the province of this sort of knowledge, 
where experience can neither show us the true path nor 
put us right when we go astray, that reason carries on 
7 those high investigations, the results of which we regard 
as more important than all that understanding can dis- 
cover within the domain of phenomena. Nay, we are 
even willing to stake our all, and to run the risk of being 
completely deluded, rather than consent to forego in- 
quiries of such moment, either from uncertainty or from 
carelessness and indifference. These unavoidable pro- 
blems, set by pure reason itself, are God, freedom, and 
immortality, and the science which brings all its resources 
to bear on the one single task of solving them is 
nutaphysie. 

Now, one might think that men would hesitate to leave 
the solid ground of experience, and to build an edifice of 
truth upon knowledge that has come to them they know 
not how, and in blind dependence upon principles of 
which they cannot tell the origin, without taking fhe 
greatest pains to see that the foundation was secure. One 
might think it only natural, that they would long ago 
have raked the question, how we have come into 
poBsession of all this a knowledge, and what y 
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8 be its extent) its import and its value. But the fact is, ^ 
that a part of this knowledge— mathematical knowledge, 
for instance— has so long been established as certain, 
that we are less ready to suspect the evidence for other 
parts, although these may be of a totally different nature. 
Besides, when we are once outside the circle of experi- 
ence, we are sure not to be contradicted by experience ; 
and so strong is the impulse to enlarge our knowledge, 
that nothing short of a clear contradiction will avail to 
arrest our footsteps. Now, such contradiction may easily 
be avoided, even where we are dealing with objects that 
are merely imaginary, if we are only careful in putting 
our fictions together. Mathematics shows us by a 
splendid instance, how far a science may advance a pHm 
without the aid of experience. It is true that by it 
objects and conceptions are considered only in so far as 
they can be presented in perception ; but it is easy to 
overlook the limitation, because the perception in this 
case can itself be given a friori, and is therefore hard to 
distinguish firom a mere idea. Deceived by this proof of 5 
the power of reason, we can see no limits to the extenskm 

9 of knowledge. So Plato forsook the world rtf 
chafing at the narrow limits it set to our knowledge^ Had, 
on the wings of pure ideas, launched out into the empty 
space of the pure understanding. He did not «K» 
with all his eflforts he was making no real pre^grew. But 
it is no unusual thing for human r on to complete its 

, speculative edifice in such haste, that it foigets to look 
to the stability of the foundation. Ute r s why we 
have no fear or anxiety while the work of rtmrtxuct^n it 
gomg 'on, .but take it for granted that the texlttiem 
stands to, is, that much of the work ^ perimp 
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the greater part, consists in the analysis of conceptions 
lo which we already possess. This analysis really gives us 6 
a kind of a priori knowledge that is safe and useful. 
But, misled by this success, reason interpolates proposi- 
tions of quite a different character, which but superficially 
resemble the others. I shall therefore at the very outset 
point out the distinction between these two kinds of 
knowledge. 

4. The distinction between Analytic and Synthetic 
Judgments. 

There are two ways in which the predicate of an affirm- 
ative judgment may be related to the subject. Either 
the predicate B is already tacitly contained in the subject 
A, or B lies entirely outside of A, although it is in some 
way connected with it. In the one case I call the judg- 
analytic^ in the other case synthetic. Analytic y 
judgments are those in which the predicate is related to 
the subject in the way of identity, while in synthetic 
judgments the predicate is not thought as identical with \ 
the subject The former class might also be called | 
explicative^ because the predicate adds nothing to the f 
subject, but merely breaks it up into its logical elements, ^ 
and brings to clear consciousness what was already 1 
obscurely thought in it The latter class we may call ^ 
ampUatwe^ as adding in the predicate something that was 
in no sense thought in the subject, and that no amount 
of analysis could possibly extract from it “ Body is 
extended,’^ for instance, is an analytic judgment For, * 
to be conscious that extension is involved in the cqn- 
€€|)tion signified by the term body, it is not necessary to 
go outside that conception, but merely to analyze it into 
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the vAriotis logical eleinents tho-t sre fllwsys thouglit m 
it But in the proposition “ Body has weight,” the predi- 
cate is not implied in the very conception of body, but 
is a perfectly new idea. The addition of such a predicate, 
therefore, yields a synthetic judgment. 

Judgments of experience are all by their very nature 
synthetic. To say that I must have recourse to exper- 
ience for an analytic judgment is absurd, because I can 
frame the judgment without going beyond the conception 
! I already possess. I have, for instance, the conception 
of body, and by mere analysis I become aware of the 
attributes extension, impenetrability, fipre, etc., which 
the thought of it involves. To enlarge my conception, 
I turn again to experience, from which the conception 
was originally derived, and, finding weight to be invari- 
ably connected with those attributes, I attach it to them 
by synthesis as a new attribute. The possibility of this 
synthesis of the attribute weight with the conception body 
therefore rests upon experience. The two ideas are 
quite distinct, but they yet axe parts of the same exp«i- 
ence, and experience is itself a whole in which 
a number of perceptions are synthetically though only 
contingently combined. 

In a priori synthetic judgments, on the other hand, I 
3 can get no aid whatever from experience. But, it is 
here vain to look to experience for aid, on what other 
support am I to rely, when I seek to go beyond a cartsin 
conception A, and to connect B synthetically with it ? 
Tidte the proposition, that every event mast have its 
cause. No doubt I cannot have the conception of an 
^(aj^i;without thinking of something » havdi^f a wosMai 
of tiroO; before it, and from this certadn tnalytik; Jwlf • 
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ments may be derived. But the conception of a cause 
lies entirely outside the conception of an events and 
introduces an idea not contained in it. By what right, 
then, do I pass from the conception of an event to the 
totally different conception of a cause ? How do I 
know that there is a necessary conn«tion between the 
two conceptions, when 1 can perfectly well think the one 
without the other ? What is here the unknown,^, which 
gives support to the understanding, when it seems to have' 
discovered an entirely new predicate B to belong neces** 
'sarily to the subject A? Experience it cannot be* 
because the principle has a degree of universality that 
experience can never supply, as it is supposed to connect 
the new conception with the old in the way of necessity* 
and must do so entirely a priori^ and on the basis of 
mere conceptions. And yet our speculative a prim 
knowledge must rest upon such synthetic or ampliative lo 
propositions. 

14 5* Tk: prifidpks of all ThionUcal Sdemm of rmson 
are a priori Syntk^e Judgments, 

{1) Mi matkmaiimi judgments, without exception# 
are .synthetic* No doubt the mathem.atickn# in Ms 
demonstrations, proceeds on the pri.nciple of contradic- 
tion# but it is a mistake to suppose that the propositions 
on which his demonstrations rest can be known' to be 
true, by that principle. The mistake arises fro.m not 
' obsowing that, while a synthetic proposition m.ay certalaly 
'be seen to .be, true by the principle of contradictio.»# its 
truth is in', that case evident, not from ititlf, but only ' 
■because it is seen to follow from -another propwition that 
,, has beoa previously obtained by synthesis. 
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The first thing to notice is, that no truly mathematical 
judgments are empirical, but always are a priori. They 
carry necessity on their very face, and therefore cannot 

15 be derived from experience. Should any one demur to 
this, I am willing to limit my assertion to the proposi- 
tions of fun mathematics, which, as everybody will 
admit, are not empirical judgments, but perfectly pure a 
priori knowledge. 

At first sight it may seem that the pro|>osition 
7 -1- 5 = 12 is purely analytic, and follows, by the principle 
of contradiction, from the conception of a sum of 7 and 
5. But, when we look more closely we see that the con- 
ception of the sum of 7 and 5 is merely the idea of the 
union of the two numbers, and in no way enables us la 
tell what may be the single number that forms their sum. 
To think that 7 and 5 are to be united is not to have the 
conception 12, and I may analyze the idea of the possible 
sum as long as I please, without finding the ta in it To 
get beyond the separate ideas of 7 and 5, 1 must call in 
the aid of perception, referring to my five fingers, or to 
five points, and, starting with the concepdon 7, go on to 
add to it, unit by unit, the 5 so presented to me in 

1 6 perception. The propositions of arithmetic are thfflfcfore 
all synthetic This is even more manifest if I take larger 
numbers, when it becomes at once obvious that without 
the aid of perception no mere analysis of my coac^ 
tions, turn and twist them as I may, could ever jHWd Ac 
sum. 

. /' fe Nor is any propositiem erf pure georaetty analj^ia 

^i ^llhat the straight line between any two pomts is the 
is a synthetic proposition. My idea of stmight 
ft ‘^'purely an idea <rf quality, not of quantity, flrom no 
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analysis of the conception of a straight line can the 
knowledge that it is the shortest be derived. Per- 
ception has to be called in to enable me to make the 
synthesis. 

17 (2) The principles on which pliysus rests are a 
s)mthetic judgments. I shall content myself with citing 
two such judgments : first, that in all changes of the 
material world the quantity of matter remains the same ; 
and, secondly, that in the communication of motion, 

18 action and reaction are always eijual. Both propositions, 
it is plain, are not only necessary, and therefore in their 
origin a priori, but they are also synthetic. The con- 
ception of matter does not include the idea of perman- 
ence, but merely signifies its presence in the space 
which it occupies. When, therefore, I say that matter is 
permanent in quantity, 1 add to the conception of matter 
an attribute which was not at first thought in it. Accord- 
ingly, the proposition is not analytic, but at once a priori 
and synthetic j and so with the other propositions of 
pure physics. 

* (3) Unsuccessful as metaphysic may hitherto have been 

in solving the unavoidable problems set to it by humim 
reason, its aim undoubtedly is to acquire a /wn' syn- 
thetic knowledge. That aim it certainly will never attain 
by merely dissecting the conceptions of things which we 
have in our mind a priori, and expressing them in 
analytic propositions. For it seeks to enlarge our a 
/FXiWi' knowledge, and therefore it must try to show that 
there are judgments that add to a conception something 
not akeady contained in it, even if it should be led to 
venture into a region where experience cannot follow, as 

for instance in the proposition that the world must have 

1 
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, 1 * In its aim at least meta- 

bad an absolute beginning, xn i« 

physic therefore consists entirely of « pmn synthetic 
propositions. 

j g j'fy. ProUm of Pttrt Rmm. 

It is of very great advantage, to others as well as to one 
self to be able to bring together various topics of 
Legation in a single problem. Now. the true FoWem 
of pure reason may be put in this way-^iw «« « 

priori synikeik judgttmts possible^ 

o Should this question be answered in a satisfactory way, 
we shall at the same time learn what part reason plays 
m the foundation and completion of those sciences which 
a theoretical u priori knowledge of objects. 
Thus we shall be able to answer the questions-//i«w « 

puremaihmatiespossibUi ffow is pun pkyma pomikt 

As these sciences actually exist, we may fairly ask hm> 
they axe possible; for that they must be possible ts 
21 proved by the fact that they exist. But as no real 
progress has as yet been made in the construction ^ 
system that realizes &e essential aim d mriapkysk,%t 
cannot be said Ulat metaphysic exists, and there it, 
flierefore, reason to doubt whether It is iiossiblc 

at all. . .j 

Yet in one sense metaphysic may certainly be said to 
exist, namely, in the sense that there is in a natural 
as disposition to seek for this kind of knowledge. Bat as 
all attempts to answer the questions which human rtiion 
is naturally impelled to ask, as, for instance, whether the 
had a beginning, or has existed from all eternity, 
Ifove always and unavoidably ended in self-contradiction ; 

be satisfied with - rtfeig the m«tt natural 

I.;;.;®-., 
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disposition to metaphysical speculation, or, in other 
words, with the bare ability of pure reason to construct 
some sort of raetaphysic. It must be possible for reason 
to attain to certainty one way or the other : we must be 
able to ascertain whether reason can know the objects it 
seeks, or whether it cannot know them j we must find a 
conclusive answer to the question whether pure reason is 
capable or incapable of determining the nature of those 
objects, and whether, therefore, its domain may with 
confidence be enlarged beyond the limits of experience, 
or must be restricted within them. Accordingly, the 
third and last question, which flows from the general 
problem of pure reason, may be correctly put in this way : 
H<W is a science of metaphysic possible } ’rhu.s a criticism 
of reason in the end necessarily leads to science, whereas 
the dogmatic employment of reason without previous 

23 criticism can lead only to groundless assertions, to which 
other assertions equally specious may always be opposed, 
the inevitable result being scepticism. 

# 

24 7. Idea and Division of the Critique of Pure Reasm. 

From all that has been said we get the idea of a unique 
science, which may be called the Critique of Pure Reason 

35 It is not a doctrine, but a criticism of pure reason, and its 
speculative value is entirely negative, because it does not 
enlarge our knowledge, but only casts light upon the 
nature of our reason and enables us to keep it free fhom 
error. By trameendmtal knowledge I mean all know- 
ledge that is occupied, not with objects, but with the way 
in which a knowledge of objects may be gained, so fajf as 

26 that is possible a priori. What we propose is not a is 



'1 
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doctrine of pure reason, but a transcendental criticism, 
the purpose of which is not to extend knowledge, bat to 
rectify it, and to supply a touchstone of the value of 
a /wn knowledge. 

This transcendentalcritidsmwill afford a complete archi- *3 

tectonic plan of transcendental philosophy, as exhibited 
in its principles, and will therefore give a perfect par- 
antee of the completeness and stability of the edifice in 
all its parts. 

28 The Critique of Pure Reason therefore contains all 14 
that is essential to the idea of transcendental philosophy, 
and if we distinguish it firom that phil<»ophy, the reason is 
that it does not carry its analysis beyond what is required 

in a complete estimate of a priori synthetic knowledge. 

The main thing to be kept in view in the division of 
such a science is that no ideas he allowed to enter that 
axe in any way of empirical origin, or, in other words, 
that it consist only of perfectly pure a priori knowledge. 
Hence, although the principles and fundamental concep* 
tions of morality are a priori, they form no part of a 15 

29 transcendental philosophy, because they are n^emrily * 
relative to the conceprions of pleasure and pain, desire, 
and inclination, etc, which in their origin «e anpiriad. 

In a systematic division of this science we must imve, 
^"riy, a doctrine of the dements, secondly, a doctrine of 
method of pure reason. As to the subdivisions, it 
seems enough to say at present that tiiens are two stms 
knowledge — Sensibility and Uaderstaadiag, 
may perhaps spring from a common root, unknoirn 
that by the one objecti giveo, % the other 
Now, if SensMity is found to contaia 
without which ob|ecti couidi not be 
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given to us, an investigation into the nature of that 
element will be' one of' the tasks of transcetidental 
philosophy. The doctrine of this transcendental element ^ d 
of sensible perception will form the first part of the 
science of elements, because we must consider ' the 
conditions under which objects of human knowledge are 
given, before we go on to inquire into the conditions 
under which they are thought 
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I. 

34 Sensation is the actual affection of our aensiibility, or 30 
capacity of receiving impressions, by an object, f he 
perception which refers itself to an object through 
I sensation, is empirical perception. I he iindctertnined 
I object of such a perception i.s a phmommm (Erscheinung), 

^ That element in the phenomenon which correspond* 
to sensation I call the matter, while that element which 
makes it possible that the various ileterrainations of the 
phenomenon should be arranged in certain ways relatively 
to one another is its form. Now, that without which 
sensations can have no order or form, cannot itself be 
sensation. The matter of a phenomenon » given to us 
entirely a posteriori, but its form must Me a priari in the 
mind, and hence Wtnust be capible of being considered 
by itself apart from sensation, 

This pure form of sensibility is also called pure per- 
option. Thus, if from the consciousness eff a body, I 
separate all that the understanding hat thought into it, as 
substance, force, divisibility, eta, and all that is due to 
sensation, as impenetrability, hardness, colour, etc. ; 3 1 
what is left over are extension and figure, 'fhese, therefore, 
bdong to pure perception, which exists in the mind 
'a priori, as a mere fom of sibility, even when no 
■' '^ejasate'ar object of sense is actimllypw«it 
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The science of all the a priori principles of sensibility 
36 I call Transcendatial jEsthetic^ in contradistinction from 
the science of the principles of pure thought, which I 
call Transcendental Logic, 

In Transcendental Esthetic we shall first of all isolate a 3 
sensibility, abstracting from all that the understanding 
contributes through its conceptions, so that we may 
have nothing before us but empirical perception. In the 
next place, we shall separate from empirical perception 
all that belongs to sensation ; when there will remain 
only pure perception, or the mere form of phenomena, 
the sole element that sensibility can yield a priori. If 
this is done, it will be found that there are two pure forms 
of sensible perception, which constitute principles of 
a priori knowledge, namely. Space and Time. With 
these it will now be our business to deal. 


37 Section I. — Space. 

3. Metaphysical Exposition of Space, 

In external sense we are conscious^ of objects as out- 
side of ourselves, and as all without exception in space. 

In space their shape, size, and relative position are 
marked out, or are capable of being marked out 
Inner sense, in which we are conscious of ourselves, 

Of rather of our own state, gives us, it is true, 
no direct perception of the soul itself as an object j 
it nevertheless is the one single form in whkii our own *3 
state comes before us as a definite object d" pemeptioa ; 
and hence all inner determinations appear to m as 
r^ed to one another in time. We ctonot be conscious 
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of time as external, any more than we can be conscious 
of space as something within us- What. then, are s|«ce 
and time? Are they in themselves real things? Are 
they only determinations, or perhaps merely relations of 
things, which yet would belong to thmgs in themselves 
even if those things were not perceived by us ? Or, 
finally, have space and time no meaning exce(.t_ as forms 
of perception, belonging to the subjective constitution of 
our own mind, apart from which they Ciumot be 
predicated of anything whatever? To answer these 
questions I shall begin with a metaphysical exposition of 
space. An exposition I call it, because it gives a distinct 
although not a detailed, statement of what is implied in 
the idea of space ; and the exposition is rnmphyskai, 
because it brings forward the reasons we have for 
regarding space as given u prwrt, 

(i) Space is not an empirical conception, which has 
been denved from external experiences. For I could 
n^be conscious that certain of my sensations am 
rdative to something outside of me, that is, to something 
different part ctf space from that in which I myself 
nor could I txi, conscious of them as outside of and 
one anoth4 were I not at the « time con- 
they not only are different k cemtent, but are 
places. The conscioumims of spac e j% 
necessarily presupixwd in exteroal 'perception, 
e'exto^ relations of sensible tilings 
yield the idea of space, b use without the 
of space tb would be no extansai 
whatever. 

ne . ‘aty which is pre* 

perceptions. ; % m t^fort can s4 
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39 we think space to be away, although we can quite 
readily think of space as empty of objects. Space we 
therefore regard as a condition of the possibility of 
phenomena, and not as a determination dependent on 
phenomena. It is thus a priori, and is necessarily pre* 
supposed in external phenomena. 

(3) Space is not a di.scursive or general conception of as 
the relations of things, but a pure perception. For we 
can be conscious only of a single space. It is true that 
we speak as if there were many spaces, but we really 
mean only parts of one and the same identical space. 
Nor can we say that these parts exist hj'ore the one 
all-embracing space, and are put together to form a whole; 
but we can think of them only as in it. Space is essen- 
tially single ; by the plurality of spaces, we merely mean 
that because space can be limited in many ways, the 
general conception of spaces presupposes such limitations 

as its foundation. From this it follows, that an a priori 
perception, and not an empirical perception, underlies all 
conceptions of pure space. Accordingly, no geometrical 
proposition, as, for instance, that any two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third side, can ever be 
derived from the general conceptions of line and triangle* 
but only from perception. From the perception, however, 
it can be derived a priori, and with demonstrative 
certainty. 

(4) Space is before our consciousne*i as 

40 an infinite magnitude. Now, in every conceptitm we 

certainly think of a certain attribute as common m an 
infinite number of possible objects, which are subsumed 
undtr the conception ; but, from its very nature, no 
conception can possibly be supposed to contain an 
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infinite number of determinations wHMh it. But it is 
just in this way that space is thought of, ali its parts being 
conceived to co-exist ad infinilum. Mence the original 
consciousness of space is an a pmri pcrcctJticin, not a 
conception. 

3. TVanscfadenial Expasitim of Sfiaee. 

A transcendental exposition seeks to show how, from 
a certain principle, the possibility of other a priori 
synthetic knowledge may be explained. To be suc- 
cessful, it must prove (i) that there really are 
synthetic propositions which can be derived from the 
principle in question, (a) that they am be to 
derived only if a certain explanation of that prindpie 
is adopted. 

Now, geometiy is a science that determines the 
properties of space synthetically, .tnd yet « prim. What, 
then, must be the nature of space, in order that such 
knowledge of it may be possible? Our original con- 
sciousness of it must be perception, for no new truth, 
such as we have in the propositions of geometry, can be 
obtained from the mere analysis of a given conceptioti 
(Introduction, 5). And this perception roust be « priori, 
or, in other words, must be found in us befdfe we actually 
observe an object, and hence it must be pun^ not 
empirical perception. For all geometrital popcMf ttoos, 
as, for instance, that space has but three dimensions, are 
of demonstrative certainty, or presast themselves in 
Ccmsciousness as neemaryj and such propositions 
caaiiot be empirical, nor ooa they be derived from 
Jh%mept8 of experience (Introduction, ij, * 

' ' be in the mind an extimud 
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perception j which is antecedent to objects themselves, 
and' in which the conception of those objects may be 
determined a priori f Manifestly, only if that perception 
has its seat in the subject, that is, if it belongs to the 
formal constitution of the subject, in virtue of which it is 
so affected by objects as to have a direct consciousness 
or perception of them ; therefore, only if perception is the 
universal of outer sense* 

Our explanation is, therefore, the only one that makes 
the possibility of geometry intelligible, as a mode of 
a priori synthetic knowledge* All other explanations fail 
to do so, and, although they- may 'have an external 
resemblance to ours, may readily be distinguished from it 
by this criterion. 

Infirences* 

{a) Space is in no sense a property of things in them- 
selves, nor is it a relation of things in themselves to one 
another.! It is not a determination that still belongs to 
objects ^even when abstraction has been made from all 
the subjective conditions of perception. For we never 
could perceive 4 priori any determination of thingi, 
whether belonging to them individually or in relation to 
one another, antecedently to our perception of those 
things themselves. 

' {#) Sp.ee is nothing but the form of all the phenomem 
of outer s«pe. It is the subjective condition , without 
which nO' «lemal . preeption is possible for ut. ■ 
reeeptiyi^^ of the subject, or its capabilily of being 
affect^ by objects, necessarily exists before th«re is any ■ 
perception of objects* ■ Hence it is .^y to undemtand, 
how tie form. 'Of aU phmewena may exist in the mind 
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a priori, antecedently to actual obsen-ation, and how, as 
a pure perception in which all objects must be determined, 
it may contain the principles that detenuuie beforehand 
the relations of objecU when they me met with in 
experience. 

It is, therefore, purely from our human point of view 
that we can speak of space, of extended things, etc. 
Suppose the subjective conditions to Iw taken away, 
without which we cannot have any external perception, 
or be affected by ol^ects, and the idea of space ceases 
to have any meaning. We amnot predicate sjmtial 
dimensions of things, except in so far as they appear 37 
in out consciousness. The unalterable form of this 
receptivity, which we call sensibility, is a necessary 
condition of all the relations in which objects arc per- 
ceived as outside of us, and this form, when it is vicwctl 
in abstraction from objects, is the pure jicrception that 
is known by the name of space. We are not entitled 
to regard the conditions that are proper to our sensibility 
as conditions of the possibility of things, but only of things 
W to us. Hence, while it is eonect to say, 
space emb aU things that are capable of 
appealing to us as extamal, we cmuiot say, that it 
embtaees all things as they ate in theoiselvei^ no matta: 
what subject may perceive them, and, indeed, whether 
are iwceived or not For we have no ntcaas of 
judging whether other thinking hemp in their 
perceptions bmmd down the e conditions as 
oteselves, and wMdh for ns hoW unive Ily. If wc state 
limitations under wMcb a juc^ent holds of a given 
the judgment is dhea unconditionally Me, The 
all things are by M in ■{)•£#, is 
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true only under the limitation that we are speaking of our 
own sensible perception. But, if we more exactly define 
the subject of the proposition by saying, that all things 
as external phenomena are side by side in space, it will 
be true universally and without any exception. Our 
44 exposition, therefore, establishes the reality^ or objective 
truth of space, as a determination of every object that can a8 
possibly come before us as external \ but, at the same 
time, it proves the ideality of space, when space is con- 
sidered by reason relatively to things in themselves, that 
is, without regard to the constitution of our sensibility. 
We, therefore, afifirm the empirical reality of space, as 
regards all possible external experience j but we also 
maintain its transce/idental ideality, or, in other words, we 
hold that space is nothing at all, if its limitation to 
possible experience is ignored, and it is treated as a 
necessary condition of things in themselves. 


46 Section II — ^Time. 30 

4 . Metaphysical Exposition of lime. 

(i) Time is not an empirical conception, which has 
been derived from any experience. For we should not 
observe things to co-exist or to follow one another, did 
we not possess the idea of time a priori. It is, therefore, 
only under the presupposition of time, that we can be 
conscious of certain things as existing at the same time 
{simultaneously), or at different times (successively). 31 
(a) Time is a necessary idea, which is prmpposed in 
all perceptions. We cannot be conscious of pheaomena 
if thne is taken away, altiiough we can quite readily 




(j) Time is not a discarsivc, or general conception, 
but a pure form of sensible perception* Oilferent limes 
are but parts of the very same time. Now, the conscious* 
aess of dial which is presented as one single ob)ect, is 3a 
perception. Moreover, the pro|>ositicm, that no two 
moments of time can co-exist, cannot be derived Irom a 
general conception. The proposition is synthetic,, and 
cannot originate in mere conceptions. It therefore rests 

upon the direct perception and idea of lime. 

(4) The infinity of time simply mean*, that every 
48 definite quantity of time is possible only at a limitation of 
one single time. There must, therefore, be originallv 
a consciousness of time as unlimited. Now, if an object 
pj^ents itself at a whole, so that itt parts and every 
k can be represasted <mly by limiting that 
' , vrhed^, such an object cannot be given in conception, for 
contMtt only partial determinations of a 
. ttiing. A direct percepto must Aendbre be the foanda- 
'.'to 

j. Trmmmkntd Bxpodtim ^ TYmf. 

47 Apodictic prindp^ which determine relatioiis in time, 31 
or axioms of time ittgenewl, powiWe only because 
time is the nec ly a/fM owidition of all phen cna, 

Time Im but one dtiaento } diffisrent times do not 
co-exlst but fotor one another, Just at difli t spso«» do 
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not follow one another but co-exist Such propositwns 
cannot be derived from experience, which never yields 
strict universality or demonstrative certainty. If they 
were based upon experience, we could say only, that it 
has ordinarily been observed to be so, not that it must be 
so. Principles like these have the force of roles, that 
lay down the conditions without which no experience 
whatever is possible : they are not learned from expen- 
ence, but anticipate what experience must 

l,et me add here that change, including motion or 
change of place, is conceivable only in and through the 
idea of time. Were time not an inner a prion percep- 
tion, we could not form the least idea how there should 
be any such thing as change. Take away time, and 
change combines in itself absolutely contradictory predi- 
cates. Motion, or change of place, for instance, must 
then be thought of as at once the existence and the 
non-existence of one and the same thing in the same 
49 place. The contradiction disappears, only when it is 
seen that the thing has those opposite determinations one 
after the other. Our conception of time as a priori 
form of perception, therefore explains the possibility of 
the whole body of ^ priori synthetic ptopositioBS in 
regard to motion that are contained in the pure part of 
physics, and hence it is not a little fruitful in results. 

6. Jnferentes. 3* 

(fl) Time is not an independent substance nor an 
objective detamination of things, wad hence it does not 
survive when abstmetion has been made fir«m all the 

subjective conditions of perception. W^e ttanindep©a 

dent it would be reallrilhout being a real object of 
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consciottsness. Were it a determination or order of 3 j 
tMi^ as they are in Uiemselves, it could not precede our 
perception of those things as its necessary condition, nor 
could it be known by means of synthetic |udgtnenis. 
But the possibility of such judgments becomes at 
once intelligible if time is nothing but the sulijective 
condition, without which we can have no perception 
whatever. For in that case wi; may be conscious of this 
form of inner perception before we are conscious of 
objects, and therefore a priori. 

(p) Time is nothing but the form of inner sense, that is, 
of the perception of ourselves and our own inner state. 

As it has no influence on the shape or position of an 
50 object, time cannot be a determination of outer pheno- 
mena as such ; what it does determine is the relation 
of ideas in our own inner state. And just because this 
inner perception has no shape of its own, wc seek to 
make up for this want by analogies drawn from space. 
Thus, we figure the series of time as a line that proceeds 
to infinity, the parts of which form a series; and we 
reason from the properties of this line to all the properdes 
of time, taking care to allow for the one point of diffw- 
aice, that tihe parts of the spatial line all exist at ones, 
while the parts of the temporal line ail follow one after 
other. Even firom this &ct alone, that all the 
relations of time may thus be presented in an extenml 
perception, it would be evident that time is itself a 
•perception. 

Time is the fbnnal ^prUri condition of all pheno- 

^ ^e pure form of all 34 
edition only of 
of P«M»ptton, 
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external as well as, internal, are determinations of the 
mind, and, from that point of view, belong to oiir inner 
state. And as this inner state comes under time, which 
is the formal condition of inner perception, time is an a 
priori condition of all phenomena : it is the immediate 
' condition of inner phenomena, and so the mediate con* 

51 dition of outer phenomena* Just as I can say, a prim\ 
that all external phenomena are in space, and are de- 
termined a priori in conformity with .the relations of 
space, so, from the principle of the inner sense, I' can say' 
quite generally that all |)henomena are in time, and stand 
necessarily in relations of time. 

If we abstract from the manner in which we immedi- 
ately perceive our own inner state, and mediately all 
external |)henomena, and think of objects in themselves, 
we find that in relation to them time is nothing at ail 
It is objectively true in relation to phenmneim, because 
we are conscious of phenomena as oijais of our senses ; 
but it is no longer objective, if we abstract from our 35 
sensibility, and therefore from the form |>roper to our 
perceptive , consciousness, and. speak of things m smh» 
Time is therefore a purely subjective condition of hitnmn 
perception, and in itself, or apart from the subject, it is 
nothing at aJ.l Nevertheless, it is necessarily objective 
' 1,n relation to all phenomena, and therefore also to cvery«^ 

, thing that can possibly enter into our experience* We 
.gi -camnot say that all th.mgs are in time, becauie when Wi .. 

' ' speak of things in this unqualified way, we are thkking of 
thinp in abstraction from the manner in which we per- 
ceive them, and. therefore in abstmclion from the 'ion- 
■"' 'dWon. under which alone we can say that they are in 
'ihie*.. But, .if .we qualify our' assertion % adding that 





objects of leBsifale perceptioa, iirc tn tinrie, tlic propose 

tion is, in tlie strictest sense of the word, objective, and is 

universally true a/ wrfc 

We see, then, that time is empirically real, or is 
objectively true in relation to all objects that are capable 
of being presented to pur senses. And aa our perception 
always is sensuous, no object can ever be presented to 
us in experience, which does not conform to time as its 

condition. On the other hand, we deny to time all claim 
to absolute reality, because such a claim, in paying no 36 
heed to the form of sensible perception, assume* time to 
be an absolute condition or property of thinga Such 
properties, as supposed to belong to things in themselves, 
can never be presented to us in sense. From this we 
infer the transtmdmial Wm/iVy of time; by which we 
m that, in abstraction from the subjective cooditions 
of sensible perception, time is simply notising, and cannot 
be said either to subsist by itself, or to inhw in thiop 
that do so subsist 

j':.’” ' *1. jRmarks. 

' To this doctrine, which admits the empirical reality of 
'time, but denies its absolute or tr cndental reality, 
thOTc is cate objection so commonly made, that I must 
suppose it to occur spontaneously to everybody who is 
new' to the present fine of .thought. It runs tihus s No 
j one can (%ubt that tiiere are rwd changes, for, even if it 37 
"'ll denied that we perceive the external worid, together 
' yrith the changes » we ate at Imt low of a 

'"'diange m ow own id . , ‘Nbw/dtangMi take place 

_,oniyi]tt<|^, Thewfb^ time is' reid." 
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There is no difficulty in meeting this objection, 1 
admit all that is said. Certainly time is real : it is the 
real form of inner perception. It has reality for me 
relatively to my inner experience; in other words, I 
actually am conscious of time, and of my own determina- 

54 tions as in it. Time is therefore real, not as an object 
beyond consciousness, but as the manner in which I 
exist for myself as an object of consciousness. But, if I 
could be perceived by myself or by any other being without 
the condition of sensibility, the very same determinations, 
which now appear as changes, would not be known as in 
time, and therefore would not be known as changes. 
The empirical reality of time thus remains, on our theory, 
the condition of all our experience. It is only its 
absolute reality that we refuse to admit Time is there- 
fore nothing but the form of our inner perception. If 
we take away from it the peculiar condition of our 
sensibility, the idea of time also vanishes ; for time does 
not belong to objects as they are in themselves, but only 38 
to the subject that pareeives them. 

55 Time and space are two sources of knowledge from 
which a variety of a piori synthetic judgments may be 39 
derived. Mathematics, especially, supplies a splendid 
instance of such judgments, in the science of space and 

56 die relations of space. Time and space are the two pure 
forms of all sensible perception, and as such they make 
api&ri synthetic propositions possible. And just bemuse 
they arc mere conditions of sensibility, they* mark out 
their own limits as sourcfe of a priori knowledge. 
Applying only to objects regarded as phenomena, they 
do not present things as they axe in themselves. Beyond 
the phenomenal world, which is their Intimate domain, 




they caimot be employed in determmation of objects. 
But this limitation in no way lessens the stabUity of our 
empirical knowledge ; for, such knowledge, as depending 
upon necessary forms of the perception of things, is just , 
as certain as if it rested upon necessary forms of things in 
themselves. 

Transcendental ^thetic cannot contain more than ■ 
these two elements. This is plain, if we reflect that all 
other conceptions belonging to sensibility presuppose 
something empirical. Even the idea of motion, in which 
both elements are united, presupposes the observation of 
something that moves. Now, there is nothing movable 
in space considered purely by itself j hence that which is 
movable can be found in space only by experience, and 
is therefore an empirical datum. Similarly the idea of 


, & General remarks on the Transcendental JEsthetic. 

(i) A distincfion is commonly drawn between what 
Mwgs ds^d^y to an obje<^ and is perceived by every 
one ,to bdc^ 'fo it, and what is accidental, being par- 
oBj iiom a c*rfem ^sition^ or when a special organ 
» way! In the one case, we axe 


Eoir, it must be re 
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membered, that the empirical object which is here called 
the thing, is itself but an appearance. If this were all, 
our transcendental distinction would be altogether lost 
sight of, and we might imagine ourselves to know things 
in themselves when we knew only phenomena. For the 
truth is, that, however far we may carry our investigations 
into the world of sense, we never can come into contact 

63 with aught but appearances. For instance, we call the 
rainbow in a sun-shower a mere appearance, and the rain 
the thing itself. Nor is there any olrjection to this, if we 
mean to state merely the physical truth, that from what- 
ever position it is viewed the rain will appear to our 
senses as a real object of experience. But, if we go 
beyond the fact, that the sensible object is here the same 4<^ 
for every one, and ask whether the object is known as it 
is in itself, we pass to the transcendental point of view, and 
the question now is in regard to the relation of our 
consciousness of the object to the object as it exists 
apart from our consciousness. In this point of view, not 
merely the rain-drops, but their round shape, and even 
the space in which they fall, must be regarded as mere 
appearances, not as things in themselves. Every asjwct 
of the phenomenon, in short, is but a modification or a 
permanent form of our sensible perception, while the 
transcendental object remains to us unknown. 

71 (3) It is recognized in natural theology, not only that 

God cannot be an object of perception to us, but that 
He can never be an object of sensuous perception to 
Himself. At the same time, His knowledge most be 
perception, and not thought, for thought always involves 
hteitations. Now, the natural theolt^^ian is very careful 
to »y, that God, in His perception, is free from the 
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limits of spice md time. But, how can this possibly be 
maintimed, if it has previously been assumed, that space 
and time are forms of things in themselves? It must 
then be held that, even if those things were annihilated, 
space and time would continue to be « fnm conditions 
of their existence. And if they are conditions of all 
existence, they must be conditions of the existence even 
73 of God. We can avoid this conclusion only by saying 
^ that space and time are not objective forms of all things, 
but subjective forms of out outer as well as of our inner 
perceptions. In fact our perception is sensuous, just 
because it is m>/ origiml. Were it original, the very 
existence of the object would be given in the perception, 
and such a perception, so far as we can sec, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Our perception is dependent 
upon the existence of the object, and therefore it is 
possible only if our perceptive consciousness is affected 

by the presence of the object 

Nor is it necessary to say, that man is the only being 
who perceives objects under the forms of space and 
time; it may be that all finite thinking beings agree with 
in that respect, sdthough of this we cannot be 
certain. But, however universal this mode of perception 
may be, it cannot he other thim sensuous, simply because 
; it is derivative dmvativm) and not origiiml 

{mtuitm mpnarius), and drerefore is not an intellectual 
perception. An intellectual perception, at we have 
already seen reason to believe, is the prcr^iive of the 
' Or^nal Being, and never can belong to a being which is 
dependent in its existence as well as in its perception, 
and in fact is conscious its own existeac® only in re- 
lation to ipven object. 
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73 Conclusion of the Tmnscendenial Msiketic, 

We have, then, in the’ Transcendental ^^Isthetic, one 
of the elements required in the solution of the general 
problem of transcendental philosophy : Mm ana priori 
synthetic propositions possible f Such propositions rest 
upon space and time, which are pute a priori perceptions. 
To enable us to go beyond a given conception, in an « 
priori judgment, we have found that something is needed, 
which is not contained in the conception, but in the 
perception corresponding to it, something therefore that 
may be connected with that conception synthetically. 
But such judgments, as based upon perception, can 
never extend beyond objects of sense, and therefore hold 
true only for objects of possible experience^ 
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I, General Lagic. 

Tm&e axe two ultimate sources from which knowledge 
comes to us; cither we receive itleas in the form of 
impressions, or, l)y our apontnneous faculty of conception, 
we know an object Iiy means of those ideas. In the 
former case, the object is given to us ; in the latter case, 
it is thought in relation to the impressions that arise in 
our consciousness. Perception and concetilion, there- 
fore, are the two elements that enter into all our 
knowledge. To every conception some form of |jerccp- 
tion corresponds, and no perception yields knowledge 
without conception. Both may be either pure or 
empirical j tmpirUal, if sensation, which occurs only in 
the actual presence of sm object, is implied ; if 

there is no intermixture of sensation. We may tmll 
75 sensation the matter of sensuous knowledge Hence 
pure perception contains only the form under which 51 
a something is perceived, and pure' conception the 
Torm in which an object in general is thought. Pure 
perceptions or pure conceptions alone arc possible a 
priori, while empirical perceptions or eropirioil concep- 
tions axe possible only a posterim. 

'■ : , ^ stnsiiniiiy is the rmptiviip of the mind in the actual 
of some imprearim), is the 

ipoHtane^ of knowledge, or the feculty that of itself pro 
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duces ideas. We are so constituted that our pmeplLm 
always is sensuous ; or it show.s merely the maimer in 
which we are affected by objects. Hut, we have also 
understandings or the faculty of thinking the object of 
sensuous perception. Neither of these is to be regarded 
as superior to the other. Without sensibility no object 
would be given to us, without understanding none would 
be thought. Thoughts without content are empty, jier- 
ceptions without conceptions are blind. It is therefore 
just as necessary to make our conceptions sensuous, 
that is, to add the object to them in perception, as it 
is to make our perceptions iutclligilile, that is, to bring 
them under conceptions. Neither of these faculties 
or capacities can do the work of the other. Under- 
standing can perceive nothing, the senses can think 

76 nothing. Knowledge arises only from their united action. 
But this is no reason for confusing the function of either 
with that of the other j it is rather a strong reason for S* 
carefully separating and distinguishing the one from the 
other. Hence it is, that we distinguish Jisthelic, as the 
science of the universal rules of sensibility, from I ogic, 
which is the science of the universal rules of under 
standing. 

77 General logic, as distinguished from the special logic 53 
or organon of a particular science, is either pure or 

78 applied ; but only the former is in the strict sense a 

sdence. There are two rules that must ever be kept in 34 
mind in pure general logic. (0 As logic, it 

abstracts from all content of thought, and from all dis- 
tinction of objeca, and deals only with the pure form of 
thought (3) As pure logic, it has no empirical prin- 
ciples. * Psychology has no influence on the canon of the 
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understanding, and therefore it does not, as has some- 
times been supposed, contribute anything to pure Ic^ic 
Logic is a demonstrative science, and whatever it 
contains must be certain entirely o /rwr/. 

79 3. TranscendeHtal Zogie. ^*5 

Pure general logic, then, abstracts from all the content 
of knowledge, or what is the same thing, from all relation 
of knowledge to its objects, and considere merely the 
logical form implied in the relation of one element of 
knowledge to another, or the universal form of thought. 
Now, we have learned from the Transcendental .dE^sthetic 
that there are pure as well as empkical perceptions, and 
it may well be, that a similar distinction obtain* between 
the pure and the empirical thought of objects. In that 
So case, there will be a logic that does not attract fmm all 
the content of knowledge. Containing merely the rules 
Of the pure thought of an object, it will exclude all 
knowledge, the content of which is empirical. It will 
also refer our knowledge of objects to ihi ori^n, In 
so fex as that origin not be rib«J to objects $6 
thonsdves. 

Let us suppose, then, that there are conc^tbn* which 57 
relate to objects a prim, but which, as mere ftmcbbns 
of pure thought, stand to objects in quite a dUfeiwt 
relation from that in which perceptions stod to th , 
these are pure or sensuous. As Ih cratK^p- 
will be of neither empirical nor mtoetic oi%in, we 
idea of a science of pure understanding and pore 
aim of which is to mine into the know- 
obtain by thinking objects completely a 
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priori. Such a science, as setting forth the origin, the 
limits, and the objective validity of pure conceptions, we 
must call Transcenienial Zoffc. 

83 3. Division {f General Logit into Analytic and 

Dialectic. 

84 General lope analyzes the whole formal procedure of 60 
understanding and reason into its elements, and presents 
these as principles by which the logical validity of know- 
ledge may be estimated. This part of logic, which is 
well called Analytic, supplies a negative touchstone of 
truth ... but it does not enable us to determine 

85 positively anything in regard to objects. At the same 
time, there is something so seductive in an art that 
enables us to reduce all our knowledge to the form of 
understanding, however empty and poor in content it may 61 
be, that general logic, although it is merely a canon of 
judgment, is apt to be used as an oiganon by means of 
which new truth, or rather the specious appearance of 
new truth, may be obtained. When it is thus misused 
as a supposed organon, logic is called 

87 4. Division of Transcendental J.ogie into Amlytk md 69 

Dialectic. 

Just M in Transcendental .(Esthetic we faolated the 
sensibility, so in Transcendental Logic we shidl isolate 
the understanding, and throw into relief that dement in 
our knowledge which has its origin in the understanding 
alone. This pure element be employed in actual 
knowledge, only m condition that objects are proented 
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in pcirceptbii to which it may l>e applied. For, without 
perception, the pure element of knowledge has no object, 
and therefore remains i*rfrrtly cmi>t>. That part of 
Transcendental Ixjgic which 8ct.s forth the pure element 
in knowletlge that liclongs to understanding, and the 
principles without which no object whatever can lie 
thought, is Transcendental Analytic. It is a logic of 
truth, because no knowledge can contradici it without 
losing all content, that is, all relation to an cil>|eci, and 
therefore all tnith. Hui there is a very scduriive and 
deceptive tendency to employ that pure knowletlge of 
understanding ami those principles by tlierowlves, and to 
apply them even bcyontl the limits of cspcriciicc. Only 
m exjwrience, however, ran any matter or abject Iwe 
88 found to which the }iurc conceptions of understand* 
ing may be applied. There is tbiis a tlangcr that 
understanding, with a mere show of rationality, may make 
a material use of its purely formal prim i|*lc8, and |)a«i 
Judgment* upon all objciJis widiout distinction, whethor 
they are given to us or not, and |>erhat«i even although 
dt^ ot be given to us at all. Iliat whid» is merely 
a on for the cridciMn of understanding in it* emi»irical 
«*e, i« misused, when it is *up|»»cd to be an orpntwi 
‘ ^that may be employed universally ami without romcktion, 
and when it permits understanding to venture upon 
lynthetic judgments almut objects in general, and to |»ro* 
wainM and decide upon them. Pure understanding is 

■ jyed dkdectically. ITtc second |«ri of 'rmn* 
Logjc must therefore consist of a i.rtlicism of 
Ulusion. It is tsalled Dialectic, not lunausc it 
f producing iUnsimt dogmatically— a favmirite 
iwtty m^aphysical jugglers but bet aiisc it Is 
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a criticism of understanding and reason in their hyper- 
physical use; a criticism, the aim of which is to expose 
their specious and groundless pretensions to the dis- 64 
covery and extension of knowledge through purely 
transcendental principles, and to preserve understanding 
froin fill sophisticEl illusion* 
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89 transcendental ANALYTIC. 

BOOK I—ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS. 

Chapter I— Guiding-thread for the Discovery 
OFTHE Categories. 

I 90 The first part of Transcendent^ AnaI)rUc deals with the g, 
I ccncepOons, the second part with ikt jud^mmts of pure ‘ 
[ understanding. 

92 It is the privilege as well as the duty of transcendental a, 
philosophy, to proceed in the search for ite conceptions 
upon a^ definite principle; for these conceptions spring 
from the understanding pure and unmixed, and must 
dierefore be connected together in the unity of a single 
conception or idea. This one fundamental conception » 
a systematic principle, by the application of which we 
may be a priori that we have found out all i,e 
pure inceptions of understanding, and have igned to 

each Its proper place in the whole intern. 

Sedion L—The Logical Use of Understanding. 
Understanding has already been defined, negatively 
as^^ faculty of knowledge. Now as 

mthout sensibility we can have no perception, uJder-dS 
cannot be a faculty of perception. But. ap^ I 
from perception, the only other mode of obtaining 
' conceptions Therefore the ' 
^ due to understanding, or at 1 t to 
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human understanding, is a knowledge by means of con- _ 
ceptions; it is not perceptive, but discursive. All per- '' 
ceptions, as sensuous, rest upon affections, whereas 
"conceptions rest upon functions. By function I mean 
””the unity of act, in which various ideas are brought under 
a common idea. Co nc e p tions are based on the spon- 
taneity of thought, ^nsuoiu jwceptipns on the recej^Yity 
' oFIrapressmnr ' Now" t^^ only use that understanding 
csm’maEecl’these conceptions is to judge by means of 
them. And, as without perception there is no direct 
consciousness of an object, a conception is never related 
directly to an object, but always indirectly, through a 
perception or through another conception. Judgment is 
therefore the indirect knowledge of an object, or the 
knowledge of knowledge. In every judgment there is a 
conception which holds true of various ideas, and, 
among others, of one which is directly referred to an 
object Thus, in the judgment that all bodies are 
divisible, the conception of divisibility applies to various 
other conceptions, but it is in an especial way related to 
the conception of body, as this again is related to certain 
94 objects that we directly perceive. Of these objects we #9 
are therefore conscious only indirectly in the concepritm 
of divisibility. Accordingly, all judgments are funcMons 
of unity, because they do not consist in the direct know- 
ledge of an object, but bring that and other knowledge 
undear the unity of k higher and more comprehensive coo- 
ception. And as we can reduce all acts of underitwrdlng 
to judgments, understanding itself may be mM to be a 
famity ofjuigmatt. For, as we have seen above, under- 
standing is the faculty of th<Hi|^t. To think is to know 
by m of conceptions. B^t conceptions, as predi- 
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cates of possible judgments, are relative to the idea of an 
object not yet determined. By the conception of body 
is meant something— metal, for instance — which may be 
known by means of that conception. Body is a 
conception, just because it contains under it other deter- 
minations by means of which it may be referred to actual 
objects. It is thus the predicate of a possible judgment, 
such as, that every metal is a body. We may, 
therefore, find out all the possible functions of Judgment 
if we can but tell what are all the possible functions of 
unity in judgment. And this, as we shall see in the next 
section, can quite readily be done. 

Section IL — 9. The Logical Function of Understanding 7° 
in Judgment 

If we abstract from all the content of a judgment, and 
only pay heed to the mere form of understanding, we 
find that the functions of thought in judgment may be 
brought under four heads, each of which contains three 
subdivisions. I'hus we get the following table 

I. Quantity of Judgments, 

Universal. 

Singnlar,; 


2. Quality, 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite. 


4* Modality, 

Problematia 

Assertoric. 

Apodictic 


' 3. ' 

Categorikl * 
Hypothetical. 
Disjunctive 
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102 Stciton ///.— 10. The Pure ConcepHons of Understunding 76 
or Categories. 


General Logic, as has been said, abstracts from all the 
content of knowledge, and looks to some other source, 
whatever that may be, for the content that it is to trans- 
form by analysis into conceptions. Transcendental 
Logic, on the other hand, has lying before it a complex 77 
oi a priori sensibility, which it receives from Transcen- 
dental Asthetic; without this complex, .is a material 
upon which to operate, the conception.^ of }nire under- 
standing would be without content or perfectly empty. 
Now, space and time have not only themselves, as pure 
a priori perceptions, a complexity of content j but, as 
they are the conditions without which the mind could 
not be receptive of impressions, ami therefore could not 


be conscious of objects, they must always affect our con- 
ception of objects. Conception, however, is due to 
the spontaneous activity of thought, and hence the com- 
plex content of pure perception must first be surveyed, 
taken up into thought and combined, before there can be 
tmy knowledge. This act I call synthesis. 

103 By synthesis, in its most general sense, is meant the 
act of putting various ideas together, and grasping their 
multiplicity in one consciousness. Such synthesis i.s pure^ 
if the multiplicity is given, not empirically but u priori, as 
m the case of space and time. Now, before we can 
analyze any Idea, we must first have the idea, and hence 
the comitoi a conception cannot originally c«i© into 
consciousness by analysia It is by syntihoBa of various 
elanents, whether those elements are given empirically or 

* prUri, that we first get knowledge. No doubt the 

■0 
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synthesis may at first be crude and confused, and It may 
stand in need of analysis, but yet it is by synthesis 
that the various elements are gathered together and 
united in the knowledge of a certain concrete object 
It is to synthesis, therefore, that we must first direct 
our attention, if we would learn the true origin of our 
knowledge. 

Synthesis in general, as we shall afterwards see, is due 
solely to the operation of imagination, a blind but indis- 
pensable function of the soul, without which we should 
have no knowledge whatever, but of which we are 
' seldom even conscious. To bring this synthesis to con- 
ceptions is the function of understanding, and it is only 
by this operation of understanding that we obtain what 
I can properly be called knowledge. 

104 Pure synthesis j viewed in its most general aspect, is the 
pure conception of understanding. By this pure syn* 
thesis I understand that which rests upon a basis of a 
pnori synthetic unity. Thus in arithmetical addition, as 
is readily seen in the case of larger numbers, the synthesis 
conforms to a conception, because it proceeds on a 
common basis of unity, as, for instance, the decade# By 
this conception the unily in the synthesis of a complex is 
made necessary# 

'.By analysis various- ideas^ are brought under a.'iiufle, 
conception, as is shown in general logic# But it beloap 
to transcendental logic to tell us how the pure synikesis ef 
is brought to conceptions. The first element that 
enters into the knowledge of all objects u pnm m the 
complex content of pure perception. The ond 79 
dement is the synthesis of this content by imaginaticiiL 
But as even this is not enough to constitute knowI^f% 
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a third element is supplied by understanding, in the 
conceptions which give untiy to this pure synthesis, and 
which consist solely in the consciousness of this necessary 
synthetic unity. 

The same function which gives unity to various ideas 
ro 5 in a judgmeta also gives unity to the mere synthraiis of 
various ideas in a perception ; and this synthesis, in its 
most general expression, is the pure conception of under* 
standing. Understanding at once gives analytic unity to 
conceptions, and synthetic unity to the complex content 
of perception ; and indeed the logical form of judgment 
presupposes and rests upon the very same acts of thought 
as those by which a transcendental content is given to 
the various determinations of our consciousness. Hence 
it is that the pure conceptions of understanding, as they 
are fitly called, apply to objects a priori, and therefore 
do not fall within the view of general logic. 

In this way there arises exactly the same number of 
pure conceptions of understanding, applying a priori to 
all objects of perception, as there are logical functions of 
judgments in the preceding table ; for those functions 
completely specify understanding, and give a perfect 
measure of its powers. We shall call the pure concep- 
tions categories, after Aristotle, because our object is the 8o 
same as his, although our method and results are widely 
different 

lofi ^ ^ Table or CATEOORIE& 

r. Quantity, 

Unity. 

• Plurality. 

^ ■ Totalityj . ■ ' 
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2, Quality. 

3. Riiaiion. 

Reality. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
{substantia ei acddim). 

Negation. 

Causality and Dependence 
(cause and effect). 

Limitation. 

Community (reciprocity 
between the active and 
the passive)* 

4- 

Modality. 

Possibility 

• Impossibility* 

Existence 

Non-existence. 

Necessity 

Contingency* 


This, then, is a list of all the primary pure conceptions 
of synthesis that understanding contains within itself a 
priori. Because it contains these pure conceptions, it Is 
called pure understanding, and only by them can it 
understand anything in the complex content of perception, 
that is, think an object. The table has not been left to 
the uncertain suggestions of empirical induction, but has 
been drawn up systematically, on the basis of a single 
principle, namely, the faculty of judgment, or, what is the 8i 
same thing, the faculty of thought 

109 1 1, 

The table of categories suggests some nice points, which, 
perhaps, might be found to have an im|>ortant bearing 
on the scientific form of all knowledge of reason, (i) 

1 10 The four classes of categories naturally fall into two 
groups; those in the first group being concerned with 
objects of perception, pure as well as empirical, while 
those in the second group are concerned with the «ist* 
enceof those objects, as related either to one anoAer 
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or to understanding. The first may be called the 
mathematical,^^ second the dynamical categories. The 
former, as is obvious, have no correlates, the latter have 
correlates. This distinction must have some ground 
in the nature of understanding. (2) It is also suggestive 
that the number of categories in each class is three, 
because usually all a priori division must be by dichotomy. 
To this it must be added that the third category in each 
class arises from the union of the second category with 
III the first. Thus totality or alhiess is just plurality regarded 
as unity, limitation is reality combined with negation, 
* community causality in two substances mutually 

determine one another,' and lastly, necessity is just existence 
given by mere itself 



ri6 Chapter IL— Deduction of the Categories. 84 
-Pnndples of a Transcendental Deduction, 

There is a distinction in law between the question of 
right {quid Juris) and the question of fact (quid facti), 
Both must be proved, but proof of a right or claim is 
117 called its Now, among the variety of con- 85 

ceptions that make up the very mixed web of human 
knowledge, there are certain conceptions that put in a 
claim for use entirely ^ priori, and this claim of course 
stands in need of deduction. It is useless to refer to the 
fe.ct of experience in justification of such a claim, but at 
the same time we must know how conceptions 
. possibly refer to objects which yet they do not derive 
firorn experience. An explanation the manner in S6 
which conceptions can relate aptmi Uso objec-ts, I call a 
transcendental deduction i f distinguish an 
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empirical deduction, which simply tells us how a con> 
ception has been acquired by experience and reflection 
on experience. The former proves our right to the 
use of a certain conception, the latter merely points 
out that as a matter of fact it has come into our 
possession in a certain way. 

We had no difficulty in explaining how space and 8 $ 
time, although they are themselves known a priori, are 
yet necessarily related to objects, and make possible a 
synthetic knowledge of objects which is independent of 
all experience. For, as it is only by means of these pure 
forms of sense that we can be conscious of an object in 
empirical perception, space and time are pure percep- 
tions, which contain « priori the condition of the pos- 
sibility of objects as phenomena, and therefore synthesis 
in them has objective validity. 

The categories orunderstanding, on the other hand, 
are not conditions under which objects are given in 
perception ; hence objects might certainly be presented 
to us, even if they were not necessarily related to 
functions of understanding, as their n/nm condition. 
Here, therefore, a difficulty arises that we did not meet 
with in the field of sensibility. The difficulty is, how cui- 
jective conditions of thm^ht should have oifeetive mUdOy, 
or, in other words, how they should be conditions with- 
out which no knowledge of objects would be possible. 
Take, for instance, the conception of cause. Here we 90 
have a peculiar sort of synthesis, in which something 
Bis conceived as following ppon something else quite 
different A, in conformity with a rule. It is hard to see 
why phenomena should be subject to such an a priori 
conception. Why should not the conception be pcrfccdy 
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empty, and without any phenomenal object corresponding 
to it ? 

123 We cannot avoid the toil of such investigations by 91 
saying that experience is perpetually giving us examples 
of such conformity to law on the part of phenomena, and 
that we are thus enabled to form an abstract conception 
of cause, and to be certain of its objective validity. The 
conception of cause cannot possibly originate in that way ; 
and hence we must either show that it rests completely 

a ■priori upon understanding, or wc must discard it 

124 altogether as a mere fiction of the brain. For the con- 
ception demands that something A should be of such a 
nature that something else B follows from it nemsarify, 
and in conformity with an absolutely universal tmlt. No 
pure conception of understanding can be the product of 
empirical induction without a complete reversal of its 
nature and use. 

126 The transcendental deduction of all a priori concep- 94 
dons must therefore be guided by the principle, that 
these conceptions must be the a priori conditions of all 
possible experience. Conceptions which make experience 
possible are for that very reason necessary. An analysis 
of the experience in which they occur would not fiimish 

a deducrioB of them, but merely an illustration of their 

127 use Were they not the primary conditions of all the 
experience m which objects are known as phaaomena, 
their relation to even a single object would be nttedy 
incomprehensible 
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Section IL — A Priori Conditions of Experience.* 

It would be quite a sufficient deduction of the 96 
categories, and justification of their objective applica- 
tion, to show that, apart from them, no object whatever 97 
is capable of being thought. But there are two reasons 
why a Fuller deduction is advisable: firstly, because, in 
thinking an object, other faculties besides understanding, 
or the faculty of thought proper, come into piayj and, 
secondly, because it has to be explaineti how under- 
standing can possibly be a condition of the knowledge of 
real objects. We must, therefore, begin with a considera- 
tion of the primary activities of the subject that are 
essential in the constitution of experience ; and these we 
must view, not in their empirical, but in their transcar- 
dental character. 

con sc iousness were broken up into a nuro|w of 
inutuaily repellent states, each isolated and separated 
from the rest, knowledge would never arise in us at ail, 
for knowledge is a whole of related and connected 
elements. When, therefore, I call sensible perception a 
^Opsis, in order to mark the completdty of its content, 
it must ,bo remembored t^tat in this synopsis a certain 
synthesis is implied) and that knowledge is {wptftiie <mly 

reason why we must say that in aii knowle(%e there is a 
three-fold synthesis : firstly, the apprehension in peroeption 
of various ideas, or modifications of the mind ; 8eo«j%, 
their reproduction in imagination; and, thirdly, thrfr 
recognitton m conception. These three forms of synth^ 
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point to three sources of knowledge, which make iindei 
standing itself possible, and through it all exiierience 98 
as an empirical product of understanding. 

I. Svfti/tifsis of Apprehtntim in Pempimt. 

Whatever may be the origin of our idea.s, whether they 
are due to the influence of external things or are produced 
by internal causes, whether as objects they have their 
source a /wr* or in experience, as modifications of the 99 
mind they must all belong to the inner sense. All 
knowledge is, therefore, at bottom subject to time as the 
formal condition of inner .sense, and in time every part of 
it without exception must be ordered, connected, and 
brought into relation with every other part. This is a 
general remark, which must be kept in mind in the whole 
of our subsequent inquiry. 

We should not be conscious of the various determina* 
tions that every perception contains within itself were we 
not, in the succession of our impressions, conscious of 
time. If each feeling were limited to a single moment, 
it would be an absolutely individual unit. In order that 
the vmioos determinations of a perception, as, for instance, 
the parts of a line, should form a unity, it is necessary 
that they should be run over and held together 1^ the 
mind. This act I call the synthesis of apprehemtoH. It j 
Wa^prshmsmti because it goes shraight to perception ; it 1 
la because only by synthesis can the various 1 

elements of perception be united in one object of con- » 
sdousness. 

Now, this synthM® of apprehension must be employed 
a prUri also, or in relation to ^ttsraiamtions not given in 
sensible expaience. Othen^ «e 
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consdouFness of space aad time a prim, for these can loo 
be produced only by a synthesis of the various determi- 
nations that are presented by sensibility in its original 
receptivity. There is therefore a pure synthesis of 
apprehension. 


2. Syniiiesis of Rfprodudwn in Ittmginatim. 


There is iur> empirical law of the association of ideas. 
When any two ideas have often followed, or accompuiied 
ew;h other, tm association between them is at last formed, 
and they are so connected that, even when an object is 
not present, the mind passes from the one to the other in 
conformity with a fixed rule. But this law of reproduc- 
tion presupposes that phenomena are themselves actually 
subject to such a rule, and that the various elematbi in 
these phenomena of which we are conscious should aooom- 
pany or follow one another in accordance with m 
rulea On any other supposition our phical tonginar 
tion would have nothing to reproduce in any way 
ctmfimning to its own nature, and would therefore lie 



In dte depths of the mind as a dead, and to us 
tmtetm Ware dnaabar, for instance, some- 

tfmes red and sometimar bbudt, so Umai light and roi 
somedsMe heavy ; m were tibft tame « giwm at one 
time to this object, and at amnher dme to thaiv nuthout 
the leMt r^purd to any nde implied in the nature of the 
phenometM tihems^ves, there could be no empkical 
^ ^ttthesis of reppoduedon. 

There must, therefore, be something which nu^ea the 

■ iwtion of phenomena poraible at aU, something 
^ the a priori ground of a necnssucy synthetic 
dtis is so, we may at emee , If we reiec^ 
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that phenomena are not things in themselves, but are 
merely the play of our own ideas, and therefore at bottom 
determinations of the inner sense. Now, if we can show 
that even our purest a priori perceptions can yield 
knowledge, only in so far as they involve such a com- 
bination as makes a thoroughgoing synthesis of reproduc- 
tion possible, we may conclude that this synthesis of 
imagination, being prior to all experience, rests upon a 
priori principles. We must then assume a pure tran- 
scendental synthesis as the necessary condition of all 
experience, for experience is impossible unless phenomena 
are capable of being reproduced. Now, if I draw a line 
in thought, or think of the time from one day to another, 
or even think of a certain number, it is plain that I must 
be conscious of the various determinations one after the 
other. But if the earlier determinations — the prior parts 
of the line, the antecedent moments of time, the units as 
they arise one after the other — ^were to drop out of my 
consciousness, and could not be reproduced when I 
lassed on to the later determinations, I should never be 
CO 'ous of a whole ; and hence not even the simplest 
and most elementary idea of space or time could arise in 
my consdousnesa 

The synthesis of reproduction is therefore insepaiably 
bound up with the synthesis of apprehension. And m 
the synthesis of apprehension is the transcerklental 
of the posmbility of all knowledge — of pure a -primi'm 
wdl as pirical knowledge — the reproductive synthesis 
of imagination belongs to the transcendental ftmetions of 
the mmd, and y therefore be called the transcendental 
feculty of imagination. 


to® 
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Synthesis of Recognition in Conceptions. 103 

Were I not conscious that what I think now is identical 
with what I thought a moment ago, all reproduction in 
the series of ideas would be useless. The idea reproduced 
at a given moment would be for me a perfectly new idea. 
There would be no identical consciousness bound up 
with the act of producing one idea after another; and as 
without such consciousness there could be for me no 
unity, I should never be conscious of the various 
members of the series as forming one whole. If, in 
counting, I should forget that the units lying before my 
mind had been added by me one after the other, I should 
not be aware that a sum was being produced or generated 
in the successive addition of unit to unit; and as the 
conception of the sum is simply the consciousness of this 
unity of synthesis, I should have no knowledge of the 
number. 

At this point it is necessary to have a clear id«t of 104 
what we mean by an object of consciousness. We have 
seeai that a phenomenon is just a sensation of which we 
are conscious, and that no sensation can be said to exist 
by itself as an object outside of consciousness. What, 
then, do we mean when we speak of an object as corre- 
sponding to our knowledge, and therefore as tUstinct from 
it ? It is easy to see, that this object be tihought of 
only as something fpr there is nothing beyond know- 
ledge that we can set up as contrasted with knowledge, 
and yet as corresponding to it 
It is plain that in.knowle(%c we have to do with 105 
nodaog but the various determinations (rf our own 
consdOB^nw; hence the object wbidt corresponds 
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to these determinations, if it is supposed to be distinct 
from every object of consciousness, is for us nothing at 
all. The unity which the object demands can be only 
the formal unity of consciousness in the synthesis of its 
various determinations. In saying that we know the 
object, we mean that we have introduced synthetic unity 
into the various determinations of perception. But this 
is impossible, if the perception could not be produced by 
a function of synthesis, which, in conforming to a rule, 
makes the reproduction of those determinations a priori 
necessary, and renders ijossible a conception that unites 
them. 

There can be no knowledge without a conception, lofi 
however indefinite or obscure it may be, and a conception 
is in form always a universal that serves as a role. The 
conception of body, for instance, as a unity of the various 
determinations thought in it, serves as a rule in our 
knowledge of external phenomena. Now, it is always a 
transcendental condition that lies at the foundation of 
that which is necessary. There must, therefore, be a 
transcendental ground of the unity of consciousness in 
the synthesis of the various determinations implied in 
every perception ; and this ground must be necessary to 
the conception of any object whatever, and therefore to 
the conception of every object of experience. In no 
other way can there be any object for our perceptions; 
for the object is nothing but tirat something «■*, tire 
conception of which involves necessii^ of synthesis. 

This original and transcendental condition is |ast 
trmsemdmMapperi^tim. The consciousness, in internal i©? 
perception, of oneself as determined to obtain states, is 
merely empirical, and is always chai^g. In the flux of 


.4 
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inner phenomena there can be no unchanging or per- 
manent self. This form of self-consciousness is usually 
called inner sense or etnpincal apperception. Now, from 
empirical data it is impossible to derive the conception 
of that which must necessarily be numerically identical. 
What we require, in explanation of sudi a transcendental 
presupposition, is a condition that precedes all experience, 
and makes it possible. 

No knowledge whatever, no unity and connection of 
objects, is possible for us, apart from that unity of 
consciousness which is prior to all data of perception, 
and without relation to which no consciousness of objects 

I is possible. This pure, original, unchangeable conscious- 
ness I call transcendental apperc^tion. That this is tfie 
proper name for it is evident, were it only that even the 
purest objective unity, that of the a priori conceptions of 
space and time, is possible only in so far as perceptions 
are related to it The numerical unity of this appercep- 
tion is, therefore, just as much the a priori foundation of 
all conceptions as the various determinations of space 
and time are the a priori foundation of the perceptions of 
sense. 

It is this transcendental unity of apperception which io8 
connects all the possible phenomena that can be gathered 
together in one experience, and subjects them to laws. 
There could be no such unity of consciousness were the 
mind not able to be conscious of the identity of function, 
by which it unites various phenomena in one knowledge. 

The original and necessary consciousness of the identity 
of oneself is at the same time the consdouan of 
a necessary unity in the synthesis of all phenom 
acedrding to conceptions. These conceptions are 
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necessary rules, which not only make phepomena capable 
of reproduction, but determine perception as perception 
of an object, that is, bring it under a conception of some- 
thing in which various determinations are necessarily 
connected together. It would be impossible for the 
mind to think itself as identical in its various determina- 
tions, and indeed to think that identity aprkri, if it did 
not hold the identity of its own act before its eyes, and 
if it did not, by subjecting to a transcendental unity idl 
the synthesis of empirical apprehension, make the con- 
nection of the various determinations implied in that 
synthesis possible in accordance with a priori rules. 

rap 15. Possibility of any Combimiion whaieverP' 

Though a perception is merely sensuous or receptive, 
the various determinations of consciousness may be given, 
while the form, as simply the way in which the subject is 
affected, may lie a priori in the mind. But the combina- 
tion (ponjunctio) of those determinations can never come 
to us through the medium of sense, and therefore cannot 
be contmned even in the pure form of sensible perception. 

130 Combination is a spontaneous act of consciousness, and, 
as such, it is the especial characteristic of understanding, 
as distinguished from sense. All combination, therdbre, 
whether we are aware of it or not, whether it is a combina- 
tion of the various determinations of perception c«r of 
several conceptions, and whether the determinaffons d 
perception are empirical or pure, is im act of nnctoMlMd- 
ing. This act we call by the general n e of 
to draw attmticm to the fact that we can be ckr tou^ d 

•What foUows (is-a?) contUtutei the "objeetive deduction” of 
the o&teg:oile«, as it appeus in Ae momt edldon of the *• Oritlpne,*’ 
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nothing as combined in the object, which we have not 
ourselves previously combined. And as it proceeds 
entirely from the self-activity of the subject, combination 
is the element, and the only element, that cannot be 
pven by the object. It is easy to see that this act must 
in its ongin always be of one and the same nature, no 
matter what may be the form of combination ; and that 
the resolution or analyst, which seems to be its opposite, 
in point of fact always presupposes it If understanding 
has previously combined nothing, there is nothing fw 
It to resolve; for without the combining activity of 

understanding there can be no consciousn^ of an object 
at all. 

By combination, however, must be understood not 
merely the synthesis of the various determinations of 
sense, but also their unity. Combination is con- 
13 r sciousness of the of various determinations. 

The consciousness of this unity cannot be the result of 
the combination, for were we not, in being conscious of 
various determinations, also conscious of their unity, we 
should have no conception of combination at all. Nor 
must this unity, which precedes any conception of 
coinbmation be confused with the category of unity 

udirnf I ^ “PoJi logical functions of 

j_dgment, and, m these, combination, or the unity ol 
given conceptions, IS already implied. For m explana- 
0 the unity m question, which is qualitative (r a) 
we must go further back, and seek it in that which, as the 
ground of the unity of various conceptions in judgmm 
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x 6 . The original Synthetic unity of Apperception. 

The “/ think” must be capable of accompanying all 

132 my ideas ; for, otherwise, I should be conscious of some- 
thing that could not be thought ; which is the same as 
saying, that I should not be conscious at all, or at least 
should be conscious only of that which for me was 
nothing. Now, that form of consciousness which is prior 
to all thought, is perception. Hence, all the manifold 
determinations of perception have a necc.ssary relation to 
'ixt I think” in the subject that is conscious of them. 
The “/ thinkf however, is an act of spontaneity, which \ 
cannot possibly be due to sense. I call \l pure appercef ; 
Uon, to distinguish it from empirical apperception, I call f 
it also the original apperception, because it is the sclf^^ 
consciousness which produces the “/ think.” Now, 
the “/ thinJk” must be capable of accompanying all 
other ideas, and it is one and the same in all con- 
sciousness; but there is no other idea beyond the 

tkink^’ to which self-consciousness is bound in a 
similar way. The tmity of apperception I call also the 
tromcenienial unUy of self-consciousness, to indicate that 
upon it depends the possibility of a priori knowledge. 
For, the various determinations given in a certain per- 
c^on would not all be in my consciousness, if they did 
not all belong to one self-consciourfets. IVue, I may 
not be aware of this, but yet as they are det«rrainati<m« 
of my cmasdousness, they must necessarily conform to tibe 
condition, without which they arc not capable of standing 

133 together in one universal self-consciousness. In no other 
way would they all without exception be mine. From this 

original combination importkat contequences follow, 

* 
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Tlie absolute identify of apperception in relation to all 
tbe determinations given in perception, involves a 
syn&esis those determinations, and is possible only 
through consciousness of the synthesis. For, the 
empirical conscionsness, which accompanies each deter- 
mination as it arises, is in itself broken up into units, and 
is unrelated to the one identical subject Relation to 
a single subject does not take place when I accompany 
each determination with consciousness, but only when I 
add one detamination to the other, and am conscious 
of this act of synthesis. It is only because I am capable 
of combining m one consctousness the various determina- 
tions presented to me, that I can become aware that in 
every one of them the consciousness is the same. The 
malyik unity of apperception is, therefore, possible only 
134 uada: presupposition of a certain synthetic The 

thought, that the determinations given in a perception all 
belong to me, is the e as the thought, that I unite 
than, ca: at least that I am capable of uniting them in one 
seMc *ousness. This does not of itself involve a 
c&mdmsmess of the synthesis of determinations, but it pre- 
die p hility of that consciousness. It is 
becaiKe I am capable of grasping the various deter- 
isms&ms in one consdousness, that I can call them all 
e^ were it not so, I should have a self as many- 
cobured and ‘ous as fhe separate determinations of 
which I am consdous. Synthetic unity of the various 
det tions of perception as given a priori^ is 
therefore the ground of tiiat identity of apperception 
it^i^ which precedes a priori every definite act of 
thou^t Now, objects » ot combine themselves, nor 
ding learn that they are combined by 


und 
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135 observing their combination. All combination is the 
work of understanding, and in fact understanding is itself 
nothing but the faculty of combining a pmn, and 
bringing under the unity of apperception, the various 
determinations given in perception. The unity of 
apperception is, therefore, the supreme principle of ah 
our knowledge. 

This principle of the necessary unity of apperception, 
is no doubt in itself an identical and therefore an analytic 
proposition j but it also reveals the necessity for a 
synthesis of the various determinations given in percep- 
tion, because without such synthesis the thoroughgoing 
identity of self-consciousness is inconceivable. In the 
simple consciousness of self, no variety of determination 
is given ; such variety of dd;ermination can be given 
only in the perception which is distinguished from the 
consciousness of self, and can be thought only by b«ng 
combined in one consciousne^. An understanding in 
which the consciouratess of self should at the same time 
be a consciousness of all the complex determinations of 
obfects, would be pemptwe ; t«it our understanding can 
only think, and must go to sense for perception. I ana 
oonsdous of my self as identical in the various determina- 
tioos presented to me in a perception, because *dl 
determinations that constitute one perception I call mine. 
But this is the same as saying, that I am consci of a 
necessary synthesis of thm « or that they watt 

upon the original synthetic .unity of apperception, 

136 which all the determfaiuions given to me must stand, but 
under which they can be brcmgbt only by meauM of a 
synthesis. 
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17. The synthetic unity of AppercefUon is the supreme 
principle of Understanding, 

In the Transcendental ^Esthetic, we have seen that the 
supreme principle, without which perception in its 
relation to sensibility is impossible, is, that all the 
determinations of perception should stand under the 
formal conditions of space and time. Now, the supreme 
principle, without which perception, in its relation to 
understanding is impossible, is, that all determinations of 
perception should stand under conditions of the original 
synthetic unity of apperception. Under the former stand 
all determinations of perception, in so far as they are 
given to us \ under the latter, in so far as they must be 
X37 capable of being combined in one consciousness. Apart 
from the synthetic unity of apperception, nothing, can be 
thought or known, because the det inations given in 
perception, not having the act of apperception, “ I think}^ 
m common, would not be comprehended in one self- 
co: ’ousness. 

Speaking quite generally, understanding is the faculty 
of knowledge. Knowledge consists in the consciousness 
of certain given determinations as related to an object 
An object^ again, is thai^ in the conception of which the 
various determinations of a given perception are united. 
Now, all unification of determinations requires unity of 
consciousness in the synthesis of the determinations. 
Hence, the unity of consciousness is absolutely necessary, 
to constitute the relation of determinations to an object, 
give them objective validity, and make them objects of 
knowledge; and on that unity therefore rests the very 
pqs^flity of understanding. 
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The principle of the original synfMk unity of 
apperception, as being completely independent of all 
conditions of sensuous perception, is the first pure cog- 
nition of the understanding, upon which all its further 
use depends. Space, as the mere form of external 
sensuous perception, does not of itself yield any 
knowledge : it but supplies the various eleraeois of 
a priori perception that are capable of becoming 
138 knowledge. To know anything spatial, as, for instance a 
line, I must draw it, and so produce by synthesis a 
definite combination of the given elements. Thus, the 
unity of the act of combination is at the same time 
the unity of the consciousness in which the line b 
thought, and only in this unity of consciousness is a 
determinate space known as an object The synthetic 
unity of consciousness is, therefore, an objective con- 
dition of all knowledge. It is not merely a condition 
which I must observe in knowing an object, but it is a 
condition under which every perception must stand, 
before it dm become an object for me at aU. Without this 
synthesis, tihe various determinarions would not be united 
m one consciousness. 

Although it is thus proved, that the synthetic unity of 
consciousness is the condition of all thought, the unity of 
consciousness, as has been already said, is in itself an 
analytic proposition. For, it says only, that all the 
determinarions of which /am conscious in a jpven per- 
ception must stand under the condition, which enablai 
me to regard them as mine, or as related to my Identical 
self, and so to comprehend them as synthorically com- 
bined in one apperception, the “/ think" 

expressed in all alike. 
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' , But this is not the 'prmd^le of, efcry ,p<»siMe tlIlde^ 
standing, but only of an understanding, through the pure 
apperception of which, in the consciousness no 

139 determinations are given. If we had an understanding, 
which, by its mere self-consdousness, presented to itself 
the manifold determinations of perception ; an under- 
standing, which, by its veiy consciousness of' objecte, 
should give rise to the existence of these^ objects ; such an 
understanding would not require, for the unity of con- 
sciousness, a special act of synthesis of manifold deter* 
minations. But this act of synthesis is essential to 
human understanding, which thinks, but does not 
perceive. It is, indeed, the supreme principle of human 
understanding. Nor can we form the least conception 
of any other possible understanding, whether of one that 
itself perceives, or of one that is dependent u|K>n 
sensibility for its perception, but not upon a sensibilily 
that stands under the conditions of space and time 

z8. Objective unity of Silf<Qn$dm$fm$* 

The transcendental unity of .apperception ii 'that unify ■ 
through which all the determinations given in a peiwp- 
tibn are united in a conception of the object It 1 % 
accordingly, called objecfm, and must be dlitinpished 
from the subjective unity of .C'onsdouWieif, which ii a 
V . determination of the itmer sense^ through which the 
- ^ ^ complex of perception is given anpfrieally to be com- 
b&aed into an object Whetha: I shall be MpifWitfy 
conscious of certain det inations as timultancoui, m 
X40 ai^^;s|ccessive, depends upon drcumstaGce% or piriail 
^/CcWitioha Hence, the empirical uni^ of ooitsdo * 
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through the association of the elements of perceptioui is 

itself a phenomenon, and is perfectly contingent. But 
the pure form of perception in time, as merely perception 
in general, stands under the original unity of conscious- 
ness just because the various determinations given in it 
are necessarily related to an “ / think." It therefore 
stands under that original unity by means of the pure 
synthesis of understanding, which is the a prwri ground 
of the empirical synthesis. Only the original unity of 
apperception is objective; the empirical unity, with 
which we are not here concerned, and which besides is 
only derived from the other, under given conditions in 
concreio, is merely subjective. To one man, for instance, 
a certain word suggests one thing, to another a different 
thing. In what is empirical, the unity of consciousness 
does not hold necessarily and universally of that which 
is given. 

19. The Logical Form of all Judgments consists in the 
objective u?iity of the Afperceftion of the Comeptiom 
they contain. 

141 A judgment is simply the way in which given ideas are 
brqi^ht to the objective unity of apperception. This is 

142 the force of the copula “ isf which just marks the dis- 
tinction between the objective unity and the subjective 
unity of given ideas. It indicates their relation to the 
original apperception, and their necessary unity. TWa 
holds good even tf the judgment is itself empirfctl #wS 
therefore conringent I do not mean, tha^ in tihe pi»- 
position, “ Bodies are heavy,” the idea of kmoy Is 
necessarily connected with the idea of body isx empirical 
perception, but that tiiey are connected with each other 
in the synthesis of perceptions through the necessary 
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unity of apperception. That is to say, Ihe two ideas are 
connected with each other in conformity with the prin- 
ciples by which ideas are objectively determined and 
become knowledge. Now, those principles are all 
derived from the supreme principle of the transcendental 
unity of apperception. Through this principle alone, 
ideas are related in the way of judgment, and become 
objectively valid. Thus we get a sufficient test of the 
distinction between the relation of ideas in a judgment, 
and a relation of the same ideas that is only of subjective 
validity, as, for instance, a relation depending upon the 
laws of association. In the latter case, all that I could 
say would be, that if I lift a body, I have a sensation of 
weight, but not, that the body is heavy. To say that the 
body is heavy, means, that the two ideas of heavy and 
body are connected together in the object, whatever the 
state of the subject may be, and not merely that they are 
contiguous in my observation, repeat it as often as I 
please. 

20. All sensuous Perceptims stand under the Categories as 
conditions under which alone their various determim 
ations can come to 0 her in one Comdmsmss. 

The various determinations given in a sensuous per- 
ception stand under the original synthetic unity of 
apperception, because in no other way could there 
possibly be any unity of perception (17). But that act 
of understanding, by which the determinations gjven in 
consciousness, whether tihese ares perceptions or concep- 
tions, are brought under a single apperception, is the 
logical function of the judgment (19). Hence, all the 
eianeolif given in an empirical perception arc detert^md 
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by one of the logical functions of judgment, and thus 
brought into one consciousness. But the categories are 
just the functions of judgment, in so far as these are 
applied in determination ot the various elements of a 
given perception (13), Therefore, the various determina- 
tions in a given perception necessarily stand under the 
categories. ^ « 

146 23. The Category has no other application in Know- 

ledge than to Objects of Experience. 

To think an object is not the same thing as to know 
it. Knowledge involves two elements: firstly, the con- 
ception or category, by which an object in general is 
thought; secondly, the perception by which it is given. 
If no perception could be given, corresponding to the 
conception, I should no doubt be able to think an object 
so far as its form was concerned, but as there would be 
no object in which that form was realized, I could not 
possibly have knowledge of any actual thing. So lar as 
I could know, there would be nothing, and could be 
nothing, to which my thought might be applied. Now, 
the JEsthetic has shown to us that all the perception that 
we can have is sensuous ; hence the thought of an object 
in general, by means of a pure conception of understand- 
ing, can become knowledge, only by being brought into re- 

147 lation with objects of sense. Sensuous perception is either 
the pure perception of space and time, or the empiriod 
perception of that which is directly presented through 
sensatitm as actually in space and time. By the deter- 
mination of s|»ce and time themselves, we can obtain 
that a priori knowledge of objects which mathematics 
supplies. But this knowledge only of the form of 
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phaiotneBa, and it is still doubtful if actual thinp must 
be perceived in this form. Mathematical conceptions, 
therefore, can be called knowledge, only if it is presup- 
posed that there are actual things which cannot be 
presented to us except under the form of that pure 
sensuous perception. Now, fMngs in spaa and iim are 
given to us only through empirical observation, that is, in 
.perceptions that are accompanied by sensation. Hence, 
/the pure conceptions of understanding, even if th<^ are 
I applied to a priori perceptions, as in mathematics, do 
I not yield a knowledge of things. Before there can 
i any knowledge, the pure perceptions, and the concep- 
^ tions of understanding through the medium of pure 
pe: ;eptions, must be applied to empirical perceptitma 
.The categories, therefore, give us no knowledge of actual 
things, even with the aid of perception, except in so fax 
'as they are capable of being applied to mpirual pmep- 
j tien. In other words, they are merely conditions of the 
possibility of empirical knowledge. Now, such knowledge 
^ is called experiena. Hence the categoric have a share 
r, 8 in the knowledge of those things only that are objecfei o# 
I possible experience. 

* 3 - 

The above proposition is of the greatest iiapoitence, 
for it marks out the Emits of the pure conceptions of 
understandmg in their application to objects, just as 
Transcendental .^Esthetic ked out the limits of the 
pure forms of sensuous perception. Space and tihne wt 
blit the conditions undex which ol^wjts Ihat are sdalive 
to om s es are capable of bring presented to ns, and 
therefore they apply only within the Emits at expet^ospa 
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Beyond those limits they have no meaning whatever, for 
they are only in the senses, and have no reality apart 
from them. The pure conceptions of understanding are 
free from this limitation, and extend to objects of percep- 
tion of any kind, whether that perception is like or unlike 
ours, if only it is sensuous, and not intellectual But 
this extension of conception beyond our saisuous p®- 
ception does not help us m the least. For, the concep- 
tions are in that case quite empty, and we are therefore 
unable even to say that there are any objects correspond- 
ing to them. They are mere forms of thought without 
objective reality, for we have no perception at hand, and 
therefore no object, to which the synthetic unity of 
apperception, which is the sole content of those forms of 
149 thought, could be applied. Only our sensuous and 
empirical perception can give to them meaning and 
reality. 

If I suppose an object of a nonsemuous perception to 
be given, I can, no doubt, think of it as having all the 
jBfedicatea implied in my presupposition. I can say that 
tihe object 1ms none of the determinations proper to 
8 uous paxeption : that it is not extended or in space, 
that its duration is not time, that there is in it no change 
or succession of states in time, etc. But no real know- 
ledge of an object is ^ined by merely indicating how it 
is w/ perceived, so long as I cannot tell what is the cott- 
t^t of its perceptioB. I cannot in that way ttndffttiUld 
even the possibility of an object to which ay po* 
conception could apply, for I am unable to biing fetwaid 
a perception correi^nding to sudbi an object, and can 
say only that my perception can never bring me into 
contact with it But what most cone as here, ^ 
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that to a thing of that nature, not even a smgle category 
could be applied. I could not say, for instance, that 
such a thing is a substance, that is, a thing that can exist 
as subject, but never as mere predicate. For, how could 
I apply the conception of substance, when, in the absence 
of all empirical perception, I should not even know that 
anything corresponding to my idea could exist at all ? 

150 24. The applkaiion of ihe Catt§>rks to objects 

of sense. 

Understanding is capable of applying its pure concep- 
tions to any object of perception, whether the perception 
is the same as ours or not, if only it is sensuous. But 
what this shows is that those conceptions are but mere 
forms of thought, which in themselves yield no knowledge 
of a determinate object As we have seen, the synthesis, 
or combination of various elements implied in these fomis 
of thought, is relative merely to the unity of apperception, 
and only in relation to that unity d it make possible 
any knowledge, or rather that knowledge which 
rests upon undarstanding. It is, thatefore, not only 
transcendental, but also purely mteUectual But there 
hes in us a certain form of o prion sensuous inception, 
which IS bound up with our sensibiM^, or the receptive 
side of our consciousness. Hence undcretandin& by its 
spontaneity, is capable of determining the amer sense, by 
bringing the various elements given in pure perteption 
* the synthetic um^ of appereeptiom 

^tis It can thmk synthetic unify of the apperception of 
, , , „ , implied in a priori mumm pmeptitm as 

, the ooij^on under which all objects of h pe«^ 
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tion must necessarily stand. In this way the categories, 
which in themselves are mere forms of thought, obtain 
151 objective reality, or application to objects that can be 
given to us in perception. These objects, however, are 
merely phenomena, for only to phenomena do the a 
priori forms of perception apply. 

This synthesis of the units of sensuous pwception, 
which is possible and necessary a priori^ may be called 
figural synthesis {syntkeds spedosa), to distinguish it from 
that intellectual synthesis {synihesis intelkdualu), which 
is thought in the mere category as applicable to all the 
determinations of a perception. Both are transcendmial, 
not merely because they precede a priori other know- 
ledge, but because they make other a priori knowledge 
possible. 

But the figural synthesis, when it is considered merely 
in relation to the original synthetic unity of apperception, 
that is, to the transcendental unity which is thought in 
the categories, must be called, in distinction from the 
purely intellectual combination, the irmscmdental syn- 
fAesis cf iim^nation. Imagination is the faculty of 
setting before the mind in perception an object that is 
mi itsdf present. Now, all our perception is sensuous, 
and hence imagination can give a perception correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of understanding, only undar the 
subjective condition of tdm& Imagination therefiate 
perfadns to sensiUlity. At the same time its synthesis is 
153 the oepression of spontaneous activity j for, unlike sense, 
imagination is not simply capable of bemg det . i n » d, 
but it is itself determinmg; and hence it caa a priori 
determine sense in its form, in accordance with the unity 
(^apperception. Imagbaritm/titot, is in one point of 
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view the facully of deteiroining the sensibility a /niw’* 
and its synthesis of the elements of pure perception, con- 
forming as it does to the categories, must be called the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination. This synthais 
is Ae result of an action of understanding on the 
bility, or it is the first application, and so the condition 
of all other applications, of understanding to objects that 
we are capable of perceiving. The figural synth«8 is 
distinguished from the intellectual synthesis simply in 
this, that the latter is due purely to understanding in 
isolation from imagination. In so far as imagination is a 
sjwntaneous activity, I sometimes call it/r»^aai-ar imagin- 
ation, to distinguish it from r//>n>ducinit imagination, the 
synthesis of which is entirely dependent upon empirical 
laws of association. As this latter synthesis in no way 
helps to explain hoy! a priori knowledge is possible, it 
bdea^ to psychology, not to transcendental philosc^hy, 

a6. Transcendent DeducHon of the Catenaries as 
employed in Experience. 

In tlw metapf^sical deduction It has been iMoved.th« tihe 
^t^ries have their origin « priori, because toy pe^ 
fectly agree with to universal logical functions erf 
thought In the tramcendentcU deduction (so, ai), 
have seen how the categories make possible to a priori 
toowledge of objects of perception in general We 
ave now to explain how, by means of the cati^orwa, we 
are ca,pable of knowing a objects of which W8 
^cious only when mr semes are ssetvaMy a&M’ 
What we propose to explain m sot how there be m 
a^ori knowledge of sensible objects as regards to fora 
of perception, but how there can be an a priori ksow- 
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led^e of the laws by which the combination of objects 

160 is effected, or, as we may say, what are the laws imposed 
upon nature, without which there would be no nature 
at all. 

The first thing to be observed is that by syfithesis of 
apprehension is meant the putting together of various 
determinations in an empirical perception, an act without 
which there could be no observation or empirical ccm- 
sciousness of a phenomenal object. 

In space and time we have a priori forms of outer as 
well as inner perception ; and to these the synthesis of 
apprehension must always conform, because in no other 
way can apprehension take place at all. But space and 
time are more than mere forms of sensuous perception s 
they are themselves perceptions that contain a complex 
of elements, and these elements are conceived a priori to 
be determined to nniiy (see Transcendental ,<Esthetic)k 
A/onp with these perceptions (not in them) there is pre- 
supposed a priori^ as condition of all synthesis of 

161 apprehension, a unity of synthesis of the various determm- 
ations of aimer and outer perception ; and this, again, 
topha riiat whatever can be perceived as in space and 
time must submit to cornMnation. This synthetic tmity 

only be the combination, in conformity with the 
categories, of the various elements of any given perception 
m an ordinal consciousness, in so fiu: as the combination 
is applied to our sensuous pere^Um. Haace, all syntheihi, 
mdndtng even that through whida sensible observatitm is 
possible^ stands under the categories. And, as experience 
is knowledge by m s of connected observations, the 
categories are conditions of tiie potsibility of expedience, 
and th^'efore hold a priori oH aH objects of expaaence. 
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162 I observe a house, for instance, by the apprehension of 
various determinations given in empirical perception. 
The necessary unity of space, md of external sensuous 
perception in general, is presupposed, and I draw as it 
were an outline of the house, in conformity with this 
synthetic unity of its determinations in space. But, if I 
abstract from the form of space, the veiy same synthetic 
unity has its seat in understanding, and is the category of 
quantity, or the category of the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous in any perception whatever. To this category, 
therefore, the synthesis of apprehension— that is, the 
observation — must completely conform. 

163 Categories are conceptions which a priori prescribe 
laws to phenomena, and therefore to nature as the sum 
total of all phenomena {natura materialUer sp^cUa), 
Now, the categories are not derived from nature, nor do 
they adapt themselves to nature as their model, for in 
that case they would be merely empirical. How, then, 
one asks, can it be shown that nature must adapt itself to 
them ? How can the categories determine a priori the 
combination of the complex phenomena of nature, instead 
of going to nature to find out how phenomena are com- 
bined ? Here is the solution of the problem. 

164 Itis no more wonderful that the laws of phenomena in 
nature must agree with understanding and its a priori 
form, or faculty of combining any complex given to i^ 
than that phenomena themselves must agree with the 
form of a priori sensuous perception. Just as phenomena 
no existence at all, apart from a subject that has 
so there exist no laws in phenomena, ap«t tom 
that has understanding. Things in themselves 

they did 
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not come within the knowledge of the subject through 
his understanding, But phenomena are merely the 
manner in which things appear in consciousness, and give 
no knowledge of what things may be in themselves. As 
mere appearances they are subject to no law of con- 
nection but that which is imposed by the connective 
faculty. Now, it is imagination that connects the various 
units of sensuous perception, and imagination is de- 
pendent upon understanding for the unity of its intellec- 
tual synthesis, and upon sensibility for the complexity of 
apprehension. But nothing can come under observation 
without a synthesis of apprehension, and this empirical 
synthesis is dependent upon the transcendental synthesis, 
and therefore upon the categories Hence, all that can 
165 be observed, or can come to empirical consciousness, 
that is, all phenomena of nature, must depend for com- 
bination upon the categories. In the categories, there- 
fore, nature as a system of necessary hm (miura 
formalUer spectaia) has its ground and origin. Pure 
understanding, however, cannot by mere categories pre- 
scribe a any laws to phenomena other than those 
universal laws of nature that apply to all objects in space 
and time. Special laws, as relating only to what is 
empirically determined, cannot be comfkldy derived from 
the categories, although they must all, without exception, 
stand under the categories. To learn what are the special 
laws of nature, we must go to experience ; but it is none 
the less true that only the a priori laws imposed tty 
understanding tell us what is necessary for any experience • 
whatever, and what is capable of being known as an 
object of experience. • 
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37. 0/ qf ike Ceat^met. 

We cannot think An object without cat^oriot; we 
cannot know an object so thought without perceptions 
Ibat coixespond to cat^ories. Now, all our pjaceptiOBt 
are sensuous, and therefore all our knowledge of object* 
that are presented in perception is empirical. Bat 
166 empirical knowledge is experience. Hence there can be 
no a priori knowledge, except of objects that are capable 
of entering into experience, 

( But although such knowledge is limited to objects of 
experience, it is not therafore altogether derived fixaa 
experience. For pure perceptions as well as pure con- 
ceptions are elements in knowledge, and both are found 
in us a priori. There are only two waj^ in which we can 
account for a necessary coincidence of the data of 
experience with the conceptions which we form cHT it* 
objects ; either that experience must make the concep- 
tions possible, or the conceptions mutt make experience 
167 possible. The former supposition is inconsistent wftib 
the nature of the categories, not to speak of pure seoMt 
perception j for the catt^ories, as a priori conceptlom, 
are independent of experience, and to derive them ftom 
experience would be a sort of gmtmHe mpid . The 
alterniUire supposition, which involvoi what may be 
called an epigenesis of pure r n, must djerefimis be 
adopted, and we must hold that the catqforici, tti pro- 
ceeding from understanding, contain the grounds of the 
possibility of any experience whatever. 

^ Short i^ettment of tho JDabwtim. 

.has been shown in the deduedem <rf the cate* 
is that the pure conceptions of and tandiag, on 
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which all theoretical a priori knowledge is based, are 
principles that make experience possible. In other 
169 words, they are principles for the gentral de/ormimiion of 
phenomena in space and time, a determination that 
ultimately flows from the principle of the origimf syn- 
thetic unity of apperception as the form of understanding 
in relation to space and dme, the original fonrui of 
sensibility. 


BOOK II.— THE ANALYTIC OF JUDGMENTS 

171 Transcendental yudgmuTtt. 

If understanding is called the faculty of rules, judgmoat 
will be the faculty of subsumption under rules, that is, the 
faculty of deciding whether something stands under a 
given rule or not {c, datae legis). Now pure general 
logic does not, and indeed cannot lay down rules for the 
applicatkm of judgment For, as it attracts from all the 
of knowledge, its sole business is to analyze the 

*72 pure form of knowledge, as expressed in conceptions, 133 
Judgments, and inferences, and from this analysis to 
derive formal rules for the general use of undmtanding, 

174 "ae tasineas of transcendental logic, on the other 131 
is to lay down definite rules which may enable Judgment 

|o make a coirect and certain use of the concept! of 
understanding. For trmiscendentai philosoplgr has the 
peculiarity that it not only brings to lig^t the lalei, «r 
rather the universal condition of rules, implied in toe 

1 75 pure conceptions of under8landi0& bit it is able also to 
itidfchte a priori toe case to which each rule should be 
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applied. The reason of its saperiority in this respect 
over all other theoretical sciences, except mathematic^ 
is that the conceptions with which it deals relate to 
objects a priori. 

The transcendental doctrine of Judgment consistt of 136 
two chapters. The first treats of the sensuous condition 
without which no pure conceptions of underatanding can 
be used. This is called the schematism of undorstanding. 

The second deals with the synthetic Judgments, which 
arise a/mfx when the pure conceptions of undemtanding 
are brought into use under that condition, and which 
underlie all other a priori knowledge. It treats, in other 
words, of the principles of pure understanding, 

176 Chapter I. — The Schematism op the Categories. 137 

In all subsumption, the object of which we are conscious 
must be homogeneous with the conception under which it 
is brought ; in other words, the conception must contain 
some det inarion that is ako pr nt in die object 
subsumed under it This in fact is what we m when 
we say that an object is contained under a conception. 

The empirical conception of a pltOe^ for instance, is 
homogeneous with the pure geometrical conception of a 
a'rde, because the roundness which is thought as a deter- 
mination of the plate is presented as a perception fin the 
circle. 

, Now, a pure conception, or category, is quite h ro- 
geneous from an empirical perception, or indeed from 
. ' my sensuous perception, and hence no pure oonc^ 

' ban ever be found realised in a perc^ptiem. No 
t77 one will say that the category of ca be made 
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visible to sense, or can be presented in a particular 
perception as a property of it How then can a percep- 
tion be subsumed under a pure conception? How can i 
a category be applied in detennination of an object of i 
sense ? It is because this very natural and very important i|8 
question demands an answer that a transcendental doc- I 
trine of judgment is necessary. It must be shown how | 

pure conaptions of understanding can possibly be applied | 

to phenomena. In other sciences it is not necessary to | 
show that conceptions are applicable to objects, because 
the general conception of the object is not in the same 
way distinct and heterogeneous from the object as 
presented in coftcrdo. 

Manifestly there must be some third thing, which is 
homogeneous on the one hand with the category, and on 
the other hand with the object of sense, and which thus 
makes the application of the one to the other possible. 

This mediating idea must be pure, or free from any 
empirical element, and yet it must be at once inUlkctual 
mA sensuous. Such an ide a is the transeef^enlp^ sehma, 

The category contains the pure synthetic unity of suny 
dements of which we can be conscious as different 
Time, as the formal condition of the various determine- 
dona of inner sense, and therefore of the connections of 
all our ideas, contains a priori in pure perception a variety 
of differences. Now, a transcendental determination 
time is so fei homc^eneous with the category which 
78 gives unity to it, that it is universal, and rests upon an « 
priori rule. But, on its other side, that det ination is 
to a certain extent homogeneous with the obfect of sense, 
since time is present in every object of which we can be 
empixicaUy conscious. By tn ' » of die tran ndental 
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aniversality of an empirical conception. The direct 
relation of an empirical conception is to the schema of 
imagination, or the rule by which a perception is deter- 
mined in conformity with that conceptioa The concep- 
tion of a dog, for instance, is a rule for the guidance of 
imagination in tracing out the figure of a certain four- 
footed animal ; but it cannot be restricted to any single 
determinate figure that experience can supply, nor can it 
even be presented in eoncreto va. any possible image that I 
am capable of imagining. This schematism of our under- 
standing, in its application to phenomena and to their 
pure form, is an art hidden away in the depths of the 
jgj human soul, the secret of which we need not hope to 
drag forth to the light of day. This much may be said s 
that the image is a product of the empirical faculty <ii. 
productive imagination ; while the schema of sensuous 
conceptions, as, for instance, of figures in space, is a 148 
product, and as it were a monogram, of pure a priori 
imagination, which makes the consciousness of an im e 
possible at all An toage is neces "ly wnneoted with 
a conception through the schema, and is in no case quite 
gmeait with the conception. But what distinguishes 
the schema of a pure conception of understanding as 
such, is that it cannot be presented in im image at ail, 
but is simply the pure synthesis, which confo to a rule 
of tini^ expressed in the category. Such a sche ■ is a 
cendental product of imagination. It Is a delwnta*- 
tion of the innw sense according to conditii^s its fetm 
of ' e in ' of aH ideas, a detfflrm" whi«^ is 
n saiy, if idws are to be brought tef«th«r 0 priori 
in one concejUibn, m emti ity tius unity of 
apperception. 
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iSi The pure imiife rrf all magnittitlea that 

prenented in oiucr scnw i* »(«cc ; ihe pure inM|e of tU 
objects of sense, inner as well as <4jicr, i» tinn}. 
quantity as a ronreptioii of umlerstanding, • 

has as its schema Httm/ifr, or the idea of the sueeestivt 
addition of homogcficous unit lo homogroeoas un i t 
Niiml»rr is, therefore, the unuy »rf synihesis implied in 143 
putting tt»gcthcr any luunogmcotis unit* of {itreeptiegi 
whatever, a rmity whu h results from the genetalitm of 
time itself in the apprehension of the iterception. 

The category of ror/r/» »» the eonception of that w hkh 
coitespond* to any scnsatiim whatever, and therefum of 
that, the very idea of which is that it luui Iwing in time ; 
the calegojy of ntgaUom is the comefibon of that, the 
very idea of whkh i* tliat it has no t>eing in dine The 
opposition of reality and negation therefore rests ttpon 
die distinction between a time «• hlM and the 
time as em]>ty. And, as lime is merely the form d pe^ 
ctqitkm, tliat which in the phenom^on tmrraiptmdt to 
sensation it the transcendenial matter, or reality, of all 
objects at actual things. Now, every sensatiem has a 
dfyree or m^itude lif which it it capable d fliiiti| the 
e dme more or lest, or, in other words, of oeenpying 
the inner sense, with more or i«t» cmnjdeiene**, deism In 
the vanishing point ( » o » sa^fjtAe). Hence, there is 
183 a relaUon and eonneedem, or rather a transitikm fi 
reallQr to negation, which mahes us capable of settfug 
every reality before ourselves aa a quantum 'fhe $dk 
d reality, as the quantity ^something *0 far a* it fills a 
dtoe^ is just tWt rondnaoot and unifimn gen don of 
in titne, by the gradual descent frtwn a lalioa 
bw a emrtain degree in time to it* dteneetianE^ «r# 
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what is the same thing, the gradual ascent from the 
negation of sensation to its definite degree. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the x 44 
real in time, or the idea of the real as presupposed in the 
empirical determination of time, and as persisting while 
all else changes. Time does not itself pass away, but the 
changeable in time passes away in its particular being. 
What corresponds in the phenomenon to time, which is in 
itself unchangeable and permanent, is the unchangeable 
in existence, or substance; and only in reference to 
Substance can the succession and the co-existence of 
phenomena be determined in time. 

The schema of cause, and of the causality of a thing 
in general, is the real which is supposed never to exist 
without being followed by something else. It consists, 
therefore, in the succession of various determinations, in 
so far as that succession is subject to a rule. 

The schema of community (reciprocal actioa), or ai 
the reciprocal causality of substances as regards their 
184 accidents, is the co-existence in conformity with a uni- 
versal rule of the det inations of one substance with 
those of another. - 

The schema of possibility is the harmony of the 
synthesis of different ideas with conditions of time In 
general Opposites, for instance, cannot exist in the 
same tMng at the same time, but only the one after the 
other. The schema of possibility therefore detens^tt 
how a thing is capable of being known at any time, - 

The schema o£ actuality is existence k a detoniainate *45 
■'time* 

The sch of n sity is the ' teoce of an object 
at'hft tunes. ; . , . j ■ 
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IB nothing whater a: about the actual nattire of the thlsf 
that is thought to be an ultimate subject Without 
schemata, therefore, the eateries are only fiinctioas of 
understanding for conceptions, and give no ki50wl«lp 
of objects Meaning comes to them fifom sensibility, and 
sensibility realizes understanding only by restricting it 
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In the preceding chapter, we have considered the 
transcendental feculty of judgment with reference only 
to the universal conditions, under which it is justified in 
employing the categories for toe production of synthetic 
jur^ents. We have now to set forth, in systemadc 
order, the judgments which understanding, under that 
critical provision, actually produces a priori, The 
table of categories will no doubt be a safe and natural 
2 oo piid& Accordingly we dnd that all the prindpies oftdi 
pure understanding are — 

I. Axioms of Perception. 

. .jt,,,Anlicipatioia of 3 . Aadi^es of ,, 

Ofcservation. Ixprtence, * 

d': Empirical Thoui^t 


j3 ' ')L Aotioms qf P^ap&m. 

_ The prindpte is : All perceptions are laeteasive 
magnitudes. , 

K an extensive magateri^J.m' ' a {» 

the id^ of thC'.p^ /' and 

, ^ _ jfesrible the idea _ Um, 
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the idea of a line, however small it may be, with- 
out drawing it in thought ; only by producing its parts 
one after the other, beginning from a certain point, do 
I mark out the line as a perception. Similarly with 
every portion of time, even the smallest I am con- 
scious of time only in the successive advance from one 
moment to another, and it is by the addition of all the 
parts that a definite quantity of time is at last generated 
Nolv, either space or time is present in every 
204 phenomenon as its pure element; and as this pure 
element can be known in apprehension only by a 
successive s5mthesis of part with part, every perception 
is an extensive magnitude. No phenomenon, therefore, 
can be perceived at all without being perceived as an 
aggregate or collection of previously given parts, a 
characteristic which does not hold good of every sort of 
magnitude, but only of those magnitudes, which, from 
their very nature, are apprehended and presented in 
consciousness as extensive. 

On this successive synthesis of productive imagina- 
tion in the generation of figures, Geometry, as the 
math tics of extension, is based. The axioms of 
geometry express the conditions of sensuous perception 
a^riori^ without which no schema of any pure concept 
■tion of an external object is possible ; as, for instancy 
that between any two points only one straight line be 
. drawn; that two straight lines cannot endoie a ' 

etc. ,Such axioms, as these properly apfly 'Only to ' 
magnitudes as such. 

As to quantity {guantUas\ that is, the answer to the 
question how large a thing is, there are, strictly speaking, 
no^axioms, although several tfes propositions referring 1(14 
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a. Antidpatims of Obunatim. 

The principle of these is : In ail phenomena the real, 
which is an object of sensation, has intensive magnitode 
or degree. 

Proof. 

309 If it should turn out that in all sensations sw such, how- igy 
ever they may differ from one another, there is wmething 
that can be known a priori ; this would, in a vety tpedal 
sense, deserve to be called as anticijMition. For by tMs 
name we should call attention to the remarkable feet feat 

it is possible to say something a priori about fee natare 
of empirical objects, that is, about that vtty element in 
them which is due to experience. 

If no heed is paid to the succession of different 
sensations, apprehension by means of mere sensation 
is found to occupy only a moment Hee feere is no 
successive synthesis, advancing from fee consdousn of 
the {arts to fee consciousness of the whole, and theref. 
feat in the phenomenon which is called sensation has no 
esttensive magnitude. The absence of sensation irotn the 
momwt feat it fills would therefore cany wife it the 

310 consciomness of that moment as empty » o. Now feat r68 

which in empirical perception corresponds to sensation is 
reality {rmliim phamom ) / feat which corresponds to 

the absence of sensation is negation «»o. But every 
sensation is capable of diminution, so feat it can deermse 
and gradually disappw, Between reality m the pheno- 
menon and negation, there is, therefore, a contfauious 
senes of many powible intermediate sensations, the 
difference between any two of which is. idways I , feaii 

the difference b^ween the given sensation and 0 or 
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complete negation. That is to say, the real in the 
phenomenon always has a quantity, but of this quantity 
there is no consciousness in apprehension, because 
apprehension, so far as it is due to the inner sensation, 
takes place in one moment, and does not consist in 
a successive s 3 mthesis of different sensations, and there- 
fore does not advance frona the part3 to the whole* 
Hence the real has magnitude, but not extensive 
magnitude 

Nowv a magnitude that is apprehended only as unity, 
plui^ity being conceived in it as simply approximation 
to negation = o, I call an intensive magnitude. Every 
reality in a phenomenon has therefore intensive magni- 
tude or degree. This reality may be regarded as a cause, 
either of sensation or of some other reality in the pheno- 
meimnv for imtance, a change. The degree of reality it 
then called mo turn, as when we speak of the momen- 
tum gravity, to indicate a quantity, the apprehension of t6^ 
which is not successive but instantaneous. I make this 
remark merely in passing, for this is not the place to treat 
of causality. 

Every sensation, then, and consequently ev^ reality |' 
in a phenomenon, however small it may be, has an | 
intensive magnitude or degree that can always ,be<x>'me | 
less, and between reality and negation there is aeon* | 
tinuous *es of possible realities, and of possible smaller • 
percep ' Tbe^ colour red^ for mstance, has a d^ree 
which, however small it may be, h never the smallest 
possible ; and so with heat, the momentum of gravity, etc. 

The proparty of magnitudes, by which no pint in them 
is the smallest possible, or no ,part k dmiple, is called their 

. Space and- tune, are conHnm^ because ■ 

o ' ■ 
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nopirt of them can be presented that is not encltwed 
between limits (points or moments), and therefore each 

part of space is itself a sjmce, each part of time is itself a 

time. Space consists only of spaces, time of times. 
Points and moments are but limits, that is, mere places 
of limitation in space and time, and as such always 
presuppose the perceptions which they are to limit or 
determine. Mere places are not constituent parts, whksh 
can be given prior to space or time, and out of whidi 170 
space and ime can be made up. Such magnitudes may 
also be called yfmw/, because the synthesis of productive 
imagination, by which they are generated, is a progression 
ai2 in time, the continuity of which is usually designated 1^ 
the term flux or flowing. 

All phenomena are continuous magnitudes, and that 
in two ways : as pure perceptions, they are continuous 
extensive magnitudes, and as perceptions of sense contain- 

ing sensation, and therefore reality, they are continuous 
intensive magnitudes. When the synthesis of determina. 

' dons is interrupted, we have an aggregate of various 

objects of sense, not a single phenomenon as a q tum. 
“®®gregate is produced, not by continuing widiout , 

, . breafe the jaoductive synthesis with which we begin, but 

cmjtimially renewing a synthems that is continually 
, ^ coming to an end. 

. . As ®ll_phenomena» whether tiiey viewed ea* ivel^''r 71 ■' 

2X3 or intensively, are continuous magnitudes, the c«ntinuity 
' ^tti,^,,of a.tlting,)&om one s a'into- 

j, another inight read% be jnxwed here, and 

I , j ; ^<bematically. But the canity of a charge^ as pre- 
, ' i:^P^.empMcal principles^ dees not come trithin the 
';_'j^^_bC^tmiiscendentd pJabs^ . | 
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can give US no hint a prion that there can be a cause, 
which is capable of changing the state of things, that is, 
determining them to the opposite of a given state. It is 
not simply that we cannot understand how this 

can take place— for there are many other instances of a 
similar failure in a priori knowledge,— but that only cartain 
determinations of objects are capable of change at ail, 
and what these determinations are we can 1 only 
firom experience, although no doubt the cause must lie in 
that which is unchangeable. The only data that we have 
here before us, are the pure conceptions implied in all 
possible experience, which contain nothing empirical j 
nor can we avail ourselves of the primary facts of experi- 
ence which lie at the foundation of pure physics without 172 
destroying the unity of our system. 

At the same time, there is no difficulty in showing that 
the principle of understanding now under consideration 
is of great value in enabling us to anticipate perGeptions of 
sense, and even to some extent to supply their place, by 
guarding us against aE false inferen^ might be 

drawn from their absence. 

214 If all reality in perception has a degree, between which 
and negation there is an infinite series of ever smaller 
degrees, and if each sense must have a definite degree of 
receptivity for sensations, it is evident that no perception, 
and therefore no experience, can prove, directly or indi- 
reedy, by any possible ingenuity of reasoning, that a 
phenomeQon is absolutely destitute of reality. * .That is to . t 
say, there is no way of proving from experience that there 
is empty space or empty time Fm:, in die first place, 
the complete absence of reality dfeto a perceptio of 
sense can never be obs . d^ aa^ iai the second place, 
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oii^nal apperceptitm all those determinations are to be 
united, as regards thdr relations in time ; for nothing cim 
enter into my knowledge, or be mine, nothing can be for 
me an object, that does not stand under the « priori 
transcendental unity of apperception. This synih$tu 
unity in the temporal relation of all perceptions is, therfr 
fore, determined a prim, and is expressed in the law, 
that all empirical determinations in time must stand 
under universal rules of determination in time. The 178 
Analogies of Experience must therefore be rules of this 
kind. 

These Analogies have the peculiarity, that they are not 
concerned with the synthesis of empirical perception 
implied in the consciousness of objects of sense, but only 
with the existence of such objects, and the relatkm to one 
anothra: by which their existence is determined. Now, a 
; phenomenon may be so determined a prwri,ilcm. the rule 
of its synthesis yields at once tihe perception which is 
presented to us in eveiy empirical instmicc of it | or, in 
wcHrds, the rule may not only tell us the chaiimtar 
c£ the synthesis, but may set the object be6m us as a 
peic^on. But the adsi of phenomena cannot thus 
tre lEhown a priori. We y indeed in this way cr^ie to f 
know that somethi®* estists, but we ot definitely 
know what it is, nor can we anticipate how it will dififer 
firma Other ol^ects, when it is empirically perceived. t 

The two princiidto already di ed, which I called 
mathematical, to imhcate that th«y justify the application 
of mathematics to objects of sens^ showed merely how 
j^eaomena ware prMSible, and how their perceptive 
as well as the real of sense ,perceptioa» could 
m conformity witjj ,.rulmi trf a maite- 
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matical synthesis. Both principles, therefore, entitle ns 
to estimate phenomena numerically and quantitatively. 

; The degree of sensation of sunlight, for instance, may be 179 

I . determined a priori^ or constructed, by putting together, 

I say, 200,000 illuminations of the moon. Those princi- 

pies may therefore be called constitutive. 

It is quite different with the principles that show how 
the existence of phenomena comes under a priori rules. 

222 Existence cannot be constructed ; all that can be done is 
to state the rules that determine the relations of existence, 

I and these rules yield only regulative principles. Here, 

i therefore, there can be neither axioms nor anticipations, 

f If in observation something is presented as related in 

time to something else, as yet unknown, it is impossible 
I to tell vuhat ilmX something else may be, or what may be 

its magniiude ; all that we can tell is how the two per- 
[ ceptions, to exist at all, must be connected with each 

Other. ..... An analogy of experience is, there- 180 
fore, merely a rule which states the conditions under 
which observations of sense may be reduced to the unity 
if of experience. Incompetent to tell us the conditions of 

observation, so far as its empirical element is concerned, 
it is not a principle constitutive of objects of sense or 
phenomena, but is merely regulative. In like manner, 
the postulates of empirical thought are regulative prin- 
I ciples. The certitude is as great for the regulative as 

for the mathematical or constitutive principles, for both 
are a priori^ but the kind of evidence is different 

762 regard to the general method of proof in philosophy, 734 
it -must be observed that a demonstration is an apodictk 
proof which rests upon direct p^ception. But, in the 
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perception. It is onJy mathematics that admits of 
demonstrative evidence, for mathematics alone derives 
its knowledge, not from conceptions, but from tkt mk- 
struction of conceprions— that is, from the perception 
which corresponds to certain conceptions and can be 
presented a prim. Even tlie solution of an algdjntic 
equation is a process of construction, though not 
geometi^ construction; for, it consists in presenting 
concqjtions in perception by means of symbols, and 
especially conceptions of the relation of quantities. 
Although, therefore, in its method algebra is not heu^ 
istic, it is able to guard against errcr in its results by 
placing all the conceptions that it employs directly before 
the eyes. But, while mathemati<» view the univemal m 
rwrcrers?— that is, in pure perception, where every eiror b«- 
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of a conception Of these two classes of a priori 
synthetic propositions, popular language permits us to 
apply the term dogma only to philosophical knowledge, 
for we should hardly call a proposition in arithmetic or 
geometry a dogma. The ordinary use of words thus 
confirms the distinction we have drawn between judg* 
ments that are derived from conceptions, and judgments 
that rest upon the construction of conceptions. 

Now, jt is impossible to find in the whole domain of 
pure speculative reason a single synthetic judgment that 
is directly derived firom conceptions. For, reason is 
765 unable to obtain from its pure ideas any synthetic judg- 
ment which holds true objectively. It is true that, by 
means of the conceptions of understanding, reason is able 737 
to show that there are certain principles which rest upon 
a solid foundation ; but these principles it does not 
directly derive from conceptions, but only indirectly, by 
showing the relation of the conceptions in question to 
something that is perfectly contingent — namely, possible 
enperimce. If something is presupposed as an object of 
pc«sible experience, no doubt those principles are 
apodlcdcaily certain ; but, in themselves, or directly, they 
can never be known a priori. Thus, no one, simply 
from the conceptions contained in it, can see what is the 
foundation of the proposition, that whatever happens has 
its cause. Such a proposition can certainly be shown 
readily enough to be apodicdc, if it is applied only 
within the field of experience ; but it cannot be a dogma. 

It must be called a principle, and not a tkrnmi, because 
it has the peculiar property, that it is the condition of 
that by which it is proved— namely, expmaice, and 
must always be presupposed as mential to experience 
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that only " the perDaan.ent changes, while the changeable ■ ' 
is subject tO" no change, but only to an '■ 

which certain determmations cease to be as others begin 
to be. 

Change, then, can be observed only in substances. i88 
An absolute beginning or cessation can by no possibility 
be observed, but only a determination of that whidb is 
permanent; because only by reference to that which is 
permanent can there beany consciousness of the transi- 
tion from one state into another, and from not being to 
being. And these states can be known empirically only 
as alternating determinations of that which is permanent. 

If we suppose something absolutely to begin to be, we 
must also suppose that there was a point of time in which 
that something was not But with what are we to con- 
nect this point of time, if not with something that already 
is ? For, an empty time, if we suppose such to precede 
the point of time in question, is not a possible object of 
perception ; and if we connect what is supposed 
absolutely to begin to be with things that existed before 
it, and continue to exist up to the moment of its origina- 
tion, that which is supposed absolutely to begin to be 
rtiusi be really a determination of the permanent that 
existed before it. So, also, that which absolutely ceases 
to be requires us to presuppose the empirical conscioui?» 
ness of a time in which thare was nothing to observe^ 

■ Substances, th'envare the substrates of altdetem* - /f;' - 
tions of phenomena in time. If some substances could 
come into being, and others cease to be, even the ^sole 
condition, under which the empirical unify of time is 
possible, 'would" be mken^ .away, stould in tihat ciyic 
232 be compelled to suppose, that phenomena were in two 
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disttact times, and tfiat esdsteace flowed m&y in two 
parallel streams. But this is absurd, for there is mif om 
Hme, and different times are not side by side, but foUow 189 
one another. 

Permanence is therefore a necessary condition, without 
which phenomena cannot be determined as thinp or 
345 objects in a possible experience. The permiment is tihe 
substance, or the real, in a phenomenon, which, as the 
substratum of all change, always remains the same. And 
as substance can be subject to no change in existence, its 
quantum in nature can neither increase nor diminish. 


J5. — Second Anai^, 

Principle of CuuscU Suaxscbn, 

All changes take place in conformity with the law of the 
connection of cause and effect 


Proof, 

334 a|>prehen 8 ion of tihe various determiimttOQS of t 
||j|^^||^%:alway 8 successive. The ideas of the pm 
: ; Win#' m* aiKrtha: ib csMMc^ . Whether the parts 
. ; fefflow one anotbac b the ol^ect also, is a different 
tfabgi' Now, anything whatevar of which we .'tre 
. sdous, anything of which we have an idea, we y 
certably call an object ; but it is not so eaiy to say what 
® 3 S km t when the term object k applied to a ^estome* 

K is case by>an object most be und tood, not 
but only that b the idea which stands for 
™ ^ ^ an object we m*utt memy 
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apprehension or reception of them in the synthesis of 
imagination. So far we must therefore say that the 
various determinations of phenomena are always pro- 
duced in the mind successively. Were pheaom 
things in themselves, no man could tell how the various 
determinations, aS they arise one after the other in con- 
sciousness, might be connected in the object As we 
cannot go outside of our own consciousness, there is no 
possible way of knowing how things may be in them- 
selves, apart from the ideas through which we are 
affected by them. But, although phenomena are not 
things in themselves, and yet axe the only things that 
can be presented to us as knowledge, it is necessary to 
explain what there is in phenomena themselv^ that 
connect their various determinations in time, while yet 
the consciousness of those determinations is in apprehen- 
sion always successive. Thus, for instance, the appre- 
hension of the various determinations contained in the 
perception of a housb is successive. But no one would 
think of saying that the determinations of the house itself 
*36 are successive. Now, when I ask how an object is to be 
conceived from the transcendental point of view, I find 
that the house is not a thing in itself, but only a phe- 
nomenon, that is, it is the consciousness of something, * 9 * 
the transcendental object of which is unknown. The 
question therefore is, what is meant by the connec- 
tion of vari < determinations in the phenomenon i If, 
that phenomenon being yet no thing in itself. Here that 
which lies in the successive apprehension is considered as 
mere modes of my consciouauess, while the phenomenon 
which is given to me, altiiough it is nothing but a complex 
of these modes, is yet regarded as fiheir object, and the coa* 





. ■■ctptiol wfeich I' derive §tom thtiii Js held to 

B«ee «!y with that object It soon bmnncs evident 
that, as truth consists in the agreement of knowing 
with its object, the only (juestson here must be in n^[ai^‘ 
to tihe formal conditions of empirical truth. The phe-* 
nomenon as an object can be opposed to apprehenritsi 
as a series of states of consciousneas, only on the groaid 
that it is a unique mode of apprehension, which utanil ir. 
u^er a rule tihat necessitates the connection of im vartons 
detoininarions in a cermin way. That in the phenome- 
n« which contains the condition of this necetsaiy rule 
of apprehension, is the object 
I/Ct us now go on to our special problem. There 
be no empirical observation that something has occurred, 
that i% that something, or some state, has come to be 
S 37 which before was not, unless there has previously been- 
obsaved something that does not emttain this state ta 
toelf For, an actual thing following upon an ply 
time, an absolute beginning preceded by nothing, . 
be apprehended than empty trnie i 1C Ewjif 
on of an event is therefore a perceptitm that 
another p epti<». But, as this is true in 
Of appreb km, even in such a iqmCheris as 
. . ^ <rf a ho already ins ced, 

^ ^ is .nothing. in, the mere succ^rfon^of 
^stiBgukh &e ^prehension of an event bom any otibet 
apprehension. Bw I note forther, that when I coo. 
of a phenomenc® as cemtidning an event* the 
of the ant dent state A cannot follow the 
the conaeq . « state b, but, on die c<». 

A 
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instance, a sWp moving dowii stream. I first observe 
it h%ber tip the stream, and then lower down, and it is 
impossible that in the apprehension of the phenomenon 
I should first observe the ship lower down the stream 
and then higher up. The order in which the perceptions 
follow one another in my apprehension is here deter- 
mined, and to that order my apprehension is tied dowm 
238 In the former eicample of the house, my apprehension 
might begin with a perception of the roof and end with 
tlie ba^ment, but it might just as well begin from below 
and end above, or again the units of my empirical 
observation might be apprehended from right to left or 
from left to right In that series of observations there 193 
was therefore no fixed order that made it necessary for 
my apprehension to begin at a certain moment in the 
empirical combination of the various elements of percep- 
tion. But, in the observation of any event, there always 
is a rule that makes the order in which the elements of 
perception follow one another in my apprehension a 
neassary order. 

In this case, therefore, the subjective succession of I 
apprehension must be derived from the objective sums- | 
sion of the phenomena. Were it not so, there would be 1 
nothing whatever to determine the order of succession 
in my apprehension, and to distinguish one sort of phe- 
nomenon from another. Viewed by itself a mere 
succession of apprehension is quite arbitrary, imd tdOte i^ 
nothing about the connection of the elements of per- 
ception in the object The objective connection must 
therefore consist in the order in which the element of 
perception follow each other, the order being this, that 
the apprehension of one event follows the apprehension 

H 
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of Bjjothe* eveat /f> (mfirrmty wOk a mk. Thus only nm 
I jnstiieci in ia.ying, that there is succession in the pbe* 
BK>inenon, and not merdy in my apprehension, or, m other 
words, that I cannot poraibly have the apprehension k 
any other order. 

In conformity with this rule, there must lie in that 
which precedes any event, the condition for a mle by 
which the event always and necessarily follows ; bat 
I not say, convemely, that I can go back from 194 
die evmit and apprdiend what precedat it No photo- 
menon goes back from a given point of time to an 
antecedent point of time, but it yet is related to mm 
anticeientpointof Hme{ on the other hand, the precession 
from a given time to the precise time that follows b 
necessary. Now something certainly follows, and this I 
must necessarily refer to something else, which precedes 
it and upon which it follows nece "ly or in conformity 
with a rule. Accordingly, the event, as that whkb is 
conditioned, points back with certidnQr to some 
condition, and this condition is what det inet the 
etent ' 

440 Whesl therefore we have experiome of any event, we 
• alws^ pr ppose that something has gone bcfbi^ 

00 which the event fcdlows according to a ruk Odle^ 
wise I should not say that .the object follows, fm I 
not justified in saying that there is su<xe8sion In an 
object merely because there is a succession in myi9g 
apprehension, but only b use there is a mle that 
determines the sacae^ion of my apprehension by relation , 
to what precedes It is therefore always by reference to 
sudi a role that 1 make my subjective ^ath * or 
synthesis of km objective and umliar tWs 


jjgrfllpsfs;,', 
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presupposition, and this presupposition only, is even 
the experience of an event possible at all. 

No doubt this seems to contradict the whole view of 
the course of thought that the facts have always been 
held to warrant The accepted doctrine is, that, from ^ 
the repeated observation and comparison of many es 
in which certain events follow certain antecedents, we are 

2 41 first led to the discovery of a rule according to which the J 

events invariably follow those antecedents, and then by : 

reflection on the rule, to the general conception of cause. j 
But on that showing, the conception of cause would be 
merely empirical, and the rule based upon it, that every 196, 
event has a cause, would be just as contingent as the 
experience firom which it was derived. Having no 
a priori foundation, but resting merely on induction, | 
it would have no genuine universality, but only a purely 
suppositious universality and necessity. The truth is, 
that here the same principle applies as in the case of 
Othor pure a elements, for instance, space and 

time : the principle that we can derive a clear conception 
firom experience, only because we have ourselves put it 
into experience, and, indeed, have thereby made ex- 
perience possible at all. No doubt we cannot have a 
logically clear idea of cause, as a rule that determines 
the series of events, until we have made use of it in 
experience, but it is none the less true, that a tecit 
reference to that rule, as a condition of the synthetic 
unity of phenomena in time, was the foundation of 
experience itself, and therefore preceded it a priori. 

«44 No experience whatever is even possible without 1 99 
understanchng, arid the first thing that understanding 
does, is not to make the of special objects 
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destf, but to make the very coiuif.iousnKms of an object 

845 poseiWc. Now, this it effects by conferring upon phea- '' 
omena and their existence order in time, assigning « 
prM to each of them as consequent a determinate p<^i. 
tion in time relatively to what prcrcdcs. Were such 8 oa 
position in time not assigned to phenomena, dii7 would 
not harmonise with time itself, ail the parts of which have 
their position detennincdo/>mr/. Now, the determinate 
position of phenomena cannot be learncti from the 
relation phenomena to alisoiute lime, for absolute 
opae cannot be observed; on the contrary, it is the 

‘ phenomena that must determine for one another their 
pcfflition in time, making the order in time in which each 
occurs necessary. That which follows or occurs, mtu^ 
follow in conformity with a universal rule, on that which 
was contained in a preceding state. Thus arises a series 
of phenomena, which, by the actiem oi understanding^ 

Be sarily assumes in the aeries of possible perceptions 
the very same order and unbroken connection which 
fiMad a prmi in time itself, as the foraa eff innsw 
' ‘ , |i#lSS|>tforir ia which all perceptions mewt have thmr . 

‘ foMGm r.'! 

The' peresptim eff an event is therefore a p ibie 
te 5 Pej!teQc% which becomes an actual experience, when I ' 
tegaxcl- a {dienomenon as det ined to its poeitiem in 
time, and therefore as an object that always be found 
in the connection of perceptions in accordance with a mte. 

846 This rule, by which a thing is determined contenablv 
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following grounds. All empirical knowledge impli^ tlie 
synthesis by imagination of various determinations. 
This synthesis is always successive, or, in other words, 
the various determinations always follow one another in 
consciousness. In this synthesis of imagination, how- 
ever, there is no fixed order of succession, for the series 
of ideas may be taken just as well backwards as forwards. 
But, if this synthesis is a synthesis of apprehension, 
in which there is a consciousne^ of the various deter- 
minations contained in a given phenomenon, the order is 
determined in the object, or, more exactly, there is in our 
apprehension an order of successive synthesis that 
determines an object, and in conformity with that order 
something must necessarily precede, and if it exists, 
something else must necessarily follow. If, therdbre, in 
my observation I am to obtain the knowledge of an event, 
that is, of something that actually takes place, my 
observation must carry with it an empirical judgment, in 
which the succession is thought as so determined that the 
event in question is preceded by something else, which it 
247 follows necessarily or according to a rule. Were this not 
so, were I to determine the antecedent as existing, with- 
out being forced to recognize the event as following, I 
should be compelled to r^ard the succession as a mere 
subjective play of my imagination, or, if I still supposdi 
it to be objective, I must call it a mere dr . Hence 
that relation of phenomena, that is of possible p ptions, 
■in which the consequent is necessarily det ' ed in 
its existence in time by some antecedent in a d 
with a rule — ^the relatioiS, in a word, of cause and effect 
—is the condition of the objective validity of our 
empirical judgments wi& to ^ of percep- 
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tion*, and therefore the condition of experience. The 
prineij^e of cttiaalit}' thus applies to all objcctt of 
experience that stand under the conditions of siicccmbwi^ 
Just because it is itself the ground of the very possibility 
of such experience 


S56 C,-~Tkiifd 

I^ndfik of Commumt^t 

All substances, in so far as they ran be olwcrvcdto 
in space, «e in thoroughgoing reciprocity. 

Prwf 

*58 Things are co-existent which exist at one and the same 
time. But how do we know that they exist at one and 
the same time ? Only if in the synthesis of apprehenrion 
the order in which the various determinations arise in 
consciousness a indifferent, or can go either from A 
through B, C, D, to E. or convcreely from E to A, 
Were the determinations actually to follow one s nothw 
that is, to an order that began with A and en ded 
,, , , wtttt itiroidd be impossible for apprehension to 
vf S and go Imckwaida to Aj for A would 

^ ^ in ’« bekmg to a time diat was pant, and th I - 
► :,50tdd no totter be an object of appreh ion. 

Now, suppose that a number of subs couM 
be observed, ’ h of wWdi was so pletely hmlated 
from the rest that ntme w^ed upon any t«h«r or 
359 itself acted upoay then I say, feat th obje M 
not ^ssibly be obseev^ to and that there is no 
way to which i*^«iii,i«fntheiis we could p fron 
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is quite empty, no doubt the existence of each might be 
presented in turn in a series of observations; but this 
would not enable us to say, whether the dilFerent 
phenomena themselves followed one another or existed 
at the same time. 

If, therefore, our supposed sutetances are to be known 
as empiric^Jy cp-^xistent, it must be by something m 
than its mere existence that A determines the position in 
time of B, and, conversely, B the position in time of A. 
Now, only that which is the cause of a thing or of its 
determinations, can determine the position of that thing 
in time. And, as a substance does not itself begin to be 
in time, but only its determinations, every substance must 
contain in itself at once the causality of certain deter- 
minations in another substarxce, and the effects of the 
causality of that other substance. In other words, if 
substances are to to be known in experience as co-exist- 
ing, they must, directly or indirectly, stand with one i S3 
another in a relation of dynamical community. Now, we 
must regard as necessary to the objects of experience, 

260 that without which the experience of these objects would 
itself be impossible- It is, therefore, necessary that all 
substances, in so far as they are co-existent phenomenal 
should stand with one another in thoroughgoing com- 
munity of reciprocity. 

The word community is here used in the sense of 
dynamical community {comtmrdum)^ without which even 
local community {communio spcUit) could never be empiri- 
cally known. Any one may easily gather from his own 
experience, that only continuous influences in all points 
of space can lead our senses from one object to another. 

. The light which plays between our eye and the heavenly 
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pwiiyc^s m m€umm commiiiiity between m tiwl 

iJioM, and show* ui that they co-exi«t. Nor could we 
change our poaition empirically, that is, observe the 
change in our position, if matter were not everywhere 
and if the parts of a material object did not manifest 
their simultaneous existence by means of their influence 
on one another. It is in this indirect way that w« leaa 
the coexistence of ail material objects. 

distant. Without < 

number of detached observations 


even the most 

community there rould be only a a 14 

-J » the chain of empirtod 

id constituting experience would be continually b^n. 
ning with a new object, having absolutely no connection 
with that which preceded it, and standing with it in no 
relation of time. This does not prove that there is no 
empty space; empty space there may perhaps be, to 
which perception cannot reach, and where there Is, there- 
fore, no empirical knowledge of co-existent objects; but 
such a space a certainly not a possible object 
experience 

A wwd ly way of farther explanation y be utdiiL 
Aft ftetanoM, of which we can possibly be conscioiit * • 
& s^p«teic% must in our mind stand in the comm ^ ‘ty 
And so far as we can be co ‘ous of 
otj^iksi* 'm do-exhiiag, we must be crmscioas 
r«5iiiro<a% det ining their pewidon In time, thiy 
stimte a whole If this subjective 00 unily is to rest 
upon an objective ground, or to hold of phenom m 
substances, it must be because the dkm of one 
otiject is the nece ry condif of the observation of 
teftrer, and viar versa. 0th ' we must say, that 
wte^rion which bdongs to id! obsemtitm vl ed as 
hdids also of object^ mai that oljtj ■ 
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cannot be kno^twi as co-existing. But if objects cm be 
known in experience as co-existing, there must be a 
reciprocal influence, or real community {cmmemum) of 
substances. Through this ammrcium phenomena, in ^ 215 
262 far as they are external to one another and yet stand m 

connection, are members of a systematic whole (n2<^ 

reale) and are related in many ways within that whole. 

The three dynamical relations, from which all others flow, 
are therefore the relations erf inherena, tmsemtim, m^ 
edmpositiofu 


These are the three Analogies of Experience. They 
. are 'simply the priiicIpTe^ of 

phenomena in time is determined, in conformity with 
the three possible modes of time. There is, firstly, the 
relation to time itself as a magnitude, the magnitude of 
existence, that is, duration ; secondly, the relation in 
time as a series, the parts of which follow one another j 
lastly, the relation likewise in time as a sum of Ml exis- 
tence, the members of which are co-existent. This unity 
of det ination in time is dynamical through and 
through, that is, time is not regarded as that in whicli 
experience directly determines to each existence its own 
place ; this indeed is impossible, because it is not possi- 
ble to observe an absolute time, in which phenomena 
might be held together. The unity is due to a rule Of 
understanding, through which cmly the existeace of 
phenomena can obtain synthetic unity in conformity 
with relations of time, and which determines to each 
object its place ih time, and that too a frkfi, and as 
holding for all and every time. 

263 Nature, in the empirical sense of the word, is flieaifl 
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nwQiHKted sptem of phenomena m conforming in &eir 
eadstence to necessary rales or laws. ITiere are ther^re 
certain laws, and these a priori^ that make nature pcwsible 
at alL Empirical laws can be found out and established 
only by means of experience, «id even they are subject 
to those primary laws that make experiance possible. 
Our logics, therefore, properly exhibit the unity of 
nature in the connected system of phenomena under 
certain exponents, and these exponents express nothing 
but the relation of dtne, as embracing all existence within 
itself, to the unity of apperception, a unity that is postsibk 
only in the synthesis conformed to rules. Taken tcgetlw 
diey affirm, that all phenomena belong, and must bel ong , 
to one system of nature, inasmuch as, apmt from this 
a prim unity, there could be no unity of experienct^ and 
therefore no determimdon of objects in experience, 


4. Postulates of ail Empirksl 2 ^mgH 

tf That whidr agrees with the formal conditions of 
expeiiMroe, or confoms to pure perception and pure 
conception, is possHU. 

a. ;lhat which is bound up wth the terial coO" 
^tioixs of eaepe ' ce, car with se tioa, is miual 

$* That which, in its connection with the actual, a 
det ined in accordance with the universal conditions 
of experience, is neema^f or necessarily exists. 

! MsplanoMofs, 

The categories modality have this peculiarity, that 
they do not in the 1 t enlarge the conceprion to which 
they are attached .a» predicates, but roerdy exp its 




relation to the faculty of knowledge. (Wanting the con- 
ception of a thing to be quite complete, I may yet ask 
whether the object is possible or actual, and if actual, 

.whether it is also necessary. Such' determinatioias 'tre ' 
not conceived to belong to the object itself ; the only 
point is how the object^ together with its determinationi# 
is related to understanding in its empirical nm^ to 
empirical judgment and to reason as applied to experience. 

267 (i) IThe first postulate demands that the conception of aao 
things should agree with the formal conditions of any 
experience whatever. Now this objective form of experi- 
ence includes all synthesis that is essential to the know- 
ledge of objects. A conception may imply synthesis, but 

if the synthesis does not belong to experience, either as 
being derived from it, or as forming its a prim" con- 
dition, the conception must be held as empty, and as 

268 not related to any object There is, for instance, no 
contradiction in the conception of a figure that is enclosed 
by two straight lines, for the conception of two straight 
Unes, and the conception of two such lines meeting, do 
not involve the negation of a figure: the impossibility aai 
arises, not from the conception in itself, but from the 
Conditions of space and of the determination of space, 
which prevent the construction of such a figure. But 
these conditions have an objective reality of their own, 

or apply only to possible things, because they conl^ in 
themselves ike spfim form of experience in gen«i 

270 Setting aside everything the possibility of which can be 
learned only from actual experience, let us limit ourselves 
to the question whether anything is possible tiheough « 

271 jfriort conceptions* Now* I nmintrin that nothing can be 
' determined as possible through such conceptions alone, 
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bat only in so far as they are merely formal and objective 

conditions of experience in general. 

At first sight it no doubt seems as if the possibility of 
a triangle could be known from the mere conception of 
it ; the conception certainly is independent of experi- 
ence, and we can as a matter of fact give to it an object, | 
that is, we can construct the triangle completely aprieri. | 
But as the triangle so constructed is merely the form of | 
an object, it would remain a mere product of imagination, 224 | 

and we could not tell whether any object corresponding 
to it was possible, if we could not show that such a figure 
is thought under no conditions but those on which all 

272 objects of experience rest. It is true that we are able to 
know and to characterize the possibility of thinp even 
prior to experience ; but this we can do, only because we 
are able to determine completely a priori the foraud 
relations under which any object whatever can be known ; 
and even then we can determine the possibility of tdiinp 
only relatively to experience and withm the limits of 
experience. 

(2) The postulate which relates to the knowledge of 225 
tlunp as acttMl percepHms of smse, and thereftae 

sensations of which we jure conscious. Tine, it it not 
necessary that we should be directly conscious through 
sense of the object that vs to be known, but we must be 
aware of its connection with some actual perception, m 
accordance with those analogies of expaience whidh 
exhibit the conditions of ail reid connection in cacperi- 

273 ence. Ths,t which is characteristic of actuality » found 
solely in the perception of sense that gives to a concep- 
rion its matter. At the same time, we imy know even 
WfeBPe pfflrception tiiat a thu^ acttudly and foeeo- 
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fore is in a sense a priori ^ if we can but show that it is 
inseparably related to certain perceptions, in accordance 2i6 
with the principles or analogies that determine the 
empirical connection of all perceptions. Thus from 
observation of the attraction of iron filings, we know that 
a magnetic matter pervades all bodies, although our 
organs of sense are so constituted that we cannot directly 
perceive it. For, by the laws of sensibility and the con- 
text of our perceptions, we should have a direct percep- 
tion of that matter in experience were our senses only 
fine enough. Our knowledge of the existence of things, 
therefore, extends as far as perception, or valid inferences 
from perception, will carry us. But if we do not start 
274 from experience, and proceed in accordance with the 
laws of the empirical connection of phenomena, we shall 
in vain try to guess or to discover the existence of any- 
thing whatever, 

®79 (3) The third postulate refers to material necessity 

or necessity in existence, not to merely formal and 
logical necessity in ihe connection of conceptions. Now, 
the existence of an object of sense cannot be known 
• completely but only comparatively priori, or 

relatively to something else the existence of which is a a? 
already known ; hence necessity of existence can never 
be derived from conceptions, but only from the connec- 
■' tion' of an object through general laws of experience with 
what has been perceived. There is no existence, how- 
ever) that - be known to be necessary,, on condition 
that other phenomena have been presented, except the 
, existence of effects' as' following from given- muses in 
■ confo'-rmity with laws of causality*; ..It 'is, therefore, not 
. the «stence of things or subfiapem. that we can know to 
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be accessary, but only the existence of their state; and 
280 the existence of their state we can know to be necessary 
only from its connection, in accordance with empirical 
laws of causality, with other states given in perception. 
From this it follows that the criterion of necessity lies 
entirely in the law of possible experience, the law that 
whatever happens is determined a priori in the object 
through its cause. We cannot know any effeds in nature 
to be necessary except those effects the causes of which 
are given to us, and hence the criterion of necessity in 
existence does not apply beyond the field of poraible 
experience. Nor does it apply even within experience 
to the existence of things as substances, because sub- 
stances can never be regarded as empirical effects, or 
something that happens and begins to be. Necessity 228 
applies only to the relations of phenomena as standing 
under the dynamical law of causality, and to the possi- 
bility that is based upon it of concluding a priori from a 
given mode of existence (the cause) to another mode of 
existence (the effect). 


■ General Remark on the Principles of Judgment. 

288 It is very remarkable that there is nothing in a cate- 
gory, taken by itself, that enables us to say whether a 
real thing corresponding to it is possible, and that a p«re 
conception of understanding can be shown to have 
objective reality only if a perception is brot^ forward 
I . to which it can apply. 

291 - But what is still more remarkable is that the t»t«gotii8 
1 , be shown to be conditions of the p<«Mibai^ tff 

things, and therefore to have olfeetim rmM^f widnoat filte 
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aid not only of perceptions, but even of external penepA^ 
Hons. Take, for instance, the pure conceptions ofs 
relation. Here we find (i) that, in order to show that | 
there is something permanent, which corresponds to the 
conception of substance, and thus to prove the objective 
reality of the conception, we must have the perception of 
that which is in spaa, in other words, the perception of 
matter; for only sf^ce has in it anything permanent, 
whereas time, and therefore all that exists in the inner 
sense, is in perpetual flux, (s) The perception which 
corresponds to the conception of causality change. 
Now, to have a real consciousness of change, we must 
have the perception of motion, or change of place, and 
indeed it is only by reference to motion that we 
realize what change means. No pure understanding can 
comprehend how change is possible, for in itself change 
combines determinations that contradict one another 
292 when they are predicated of the same thing. How, in 
the very same thing, there should follow from a given 
state another state that is its opposite, is not only beyond 
the power of reason to comprehend without a special 
instance, but without perception it cannot be made 
intelligible to it at all. The only perception which 
fulfils this requirement is that of the motion of a point in 
space, for, by its presence in different places, the point 
presents us with a series of reciprocally exclusive deter- 
minations, and thus enables us to realize the m ing of 
change. Even in. the case of inner changes, we have to 
figure time, the form of iimer sense, as a line, and the 
inner dianges themselves as the generation of that line, 
that is, as motion. Thus it is by means of external per- 
ception that we make intelligible to ourselves the various 
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successive states in which we ourselves exist. The true 
explanation of this is that no change can possibly be an 
object of experience apart from the consciousness of 
/ something that is permanent, and that in inner sense 
I nothing that is permanent can be found. (3) Nor can 
I the possibility of the category of ccmmuniiy be conceived 
I by reason alone, and hence its objective reality can be 
I seen to be possible only by reference to perception, and 
1 indeed only by reference to external perception in space. 
How can we think it to be possible that there should be 
anything in the existence of one substance to affect 
reciprocally the existence of other substances, and that, 
293 therefore, because there is something in the fomer, there 
must be something also in the latter which could not be 
understood from the existence of the latter when it is 
considered merely by itself? This is what community 
demands, and yet it is inconceivable, if things subsist by 
themselves, or are completely isolated from one another. 
The answer is that we can make the possibility of the 
community of substances, that is, of objects of experiatc», 
intelligible to ourselves only by representing them is 
space, and, therefore, in external perception. For ipme 
by its very nature contains in itself a priori formal 
external relations, and these are conditions of d»e possi- 
bility of the real relations of action and reaction, and 
therefore of community. Similarly it might readily b« 
shown that the possibility of things as and thene- 

fore the objective reality of the category of quantity, 
requires external perception, and that only by means of 
external perception can we have experience even of aay- 
, ; in inner sense as a quantum. 

204 The net result of this whole section is thisi— jAU 
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principles of pure understanding are nothing but afriori' 
principles of the possibility of experience; and all & 
/r/m synthetic propositions relate only to experience^ 
and indeed from that relation they derive their possibility. 


Chapter III.— Distinction of Phenomena • 33s 
AND Noumena. 

295 We have seen that, whatever understanding produces 236 
from itself* it holds in trust solely in the interest of 

296 experience. The principles of pure understanding, 
whether as mathematical they are a priori constitutive 
principles, or as dynamical merely regulative principles, 
contain nothing but what may be called the pure schema 

for a possible experience. For experience derives its 237 
unity entirely from the synthetic unity which understanding 
imparts, originally and spontaneously, to the synthesis of 
imagination in relation to apperception ; and phenomena, 
as the data for a possible knowledge, must therefore 
stand a priori in relation to that synthetic unity and in 
harmony with it 

Now the proposition that understanding can never 238 
make a transcendental use, but only an empirical use, of 
any of its a priori principles, is seen to have very 

298 important consequences, so soon as it is thorougly imder- 
stood A conception is employed transcendentolly 
when it occurs in a: proposition regarding things m $mk 
OT in ih elves ; it is employed empirically when the 
proposition relates merely to phmomem^ or objects of a 
possible experience. Only the empirioal use is admis- 23$ 
sible. Every conception requires, firstly, the logical 
form of conception or thought, and, secondly, the possi-^ 

, ■ I , , r” 
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bility of an object being empirically given to which it may 
be applied. Where no such object can be given, the 
conception is empty and meaningless, containing nothing 
but the logical function which is necessary in order to 
form a conception out of any data that may be given. 
Now, the only way in which an object can be presented 
is in perception. And this perception must be empirical j 
for, although pure perception is possible before 

the presentation of an object, yet, as it is a mere form, it 
can by itself have no object to which it may apply, and 
therefore it can have no objective v.alue ascribed to it 
Hence all conceptions, and with them all principles, even 
when they are possible a pfiori, are none the less relative 
to empirical perceptions as the data for a possible experi- 
ence. Apart from this relation they have no objective 
validity, but are a mere play of imagination or of under- 
standing. 

300 That this limitation applies to all the categories, and to ! 
aUthe principles derived from them, is evident, if only 
from this, that we cannot give a rmi definition of evoi a 
single one of them, or in other words, make the pmi- 
bility of their object intelligible, without directly refe ’ g 
to the conditions scasibility, and therefore to the form 
of phenomena. The categories are thus tMK»i8aril|r s 
lunited to phenomena as thdr sole object, imd, if tbfii 
limitation is taken away, all meaning or objective relatita 
vanishes from them, and no possible instance of an 
object can be adduced to make the conception compre- 
hensible. 


There Is therefore no way of avoiding the condurio® ! 






’•,'1 
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rinciples of pure understanding can apply only to 
of sense, as conforming to the universal conditions 
possible experience, and never to things as such, or 
firom the manner in which we are capable of 
.ving them. 

5 Transcendental Analytic has brought us to this 
tant conclusion, that understanding can never do 
than supply by anticipation the form for a possible 
lence; and, as nothing but a phenomenon can be 
>ject of experience, it has taught us that under- 
ng cannot possibly transcend the limits of sensi- 
beyond which no objects aie presented to us. The 
pies of pure understanding are merely exponents of 247 
■mena, and for the proud name of Ontology, as a ^ 
« that daims to supply in a systematic doctrine / 
ri ^nthetic knowledge of things as such, must be / 
tuted the more modest claims of an Analytic of [ 
Understanding. i 

from empirical knowledge is taken away all that 253 
ht contributes in its cat^ories, there is no longer 
lowledge of an object By mere perception nothing 
ver is thought, and the mere fact that I am con- 
dF an affection of my sensibility does not entitle 
> say that I am conscious of my affection as 
i to any object. On the other hand, even if all 
Dtion is taken away, there still remains the form off 254 
ht, or the manner in which the various elements of 
able pax;eption are capable of being combined in 
m to an object The categories have therdfore in 
inse a wider reach than perceptions of sense, that 
think objects in general, wihcmt looking to the 
alar manner in which they may be presented- But 
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although they are so far independent of sensibility, they 
do not determine a larger sphere of objects ; for we are 
not entitled to say that nomsensuous objects can be 
presented, unless we can show that a sort of perception 
is possible that is not sensuous. Now this we cannot 
possibly do. 

310 A conception which cannot be known in any way to 
have objective reality may be called problematic, if it is 
not self-contradictoiy, and if it is bound up with the 
knowledge gained through certain conceptions the range 
of which it serves to limit Now the conception of a 
noumenon, that is, of a thing that cannot be an object of 
sense, but is thought, by pure understanding alone, as a 
thing in itself, is certainly not self-contradictory; for wc 
cannot know with certainty that sensibility is the only 
possible mode of perception. Moreover, the conception 
of a noumenon is necessary to prevent sensuous percep- 
tion from claiming to extend to thinp in themselves, and 
to set a limit to the objective validity of sensuous know- 
ledge. In the end, however, we are unable to understand 255 
how such noumena are possible at all, and the realm 
beyond the sphere of phenomena is for us 
We have indeed an understanding that pmikmaUmMy 
stretches beyond the sphere of phenomena, but ire Imve 
no perception in which objects beyond the field of seasi* 
bility can be presented, nor can we conceive ho# iimh 
a perception is even possible. Hence understanding 
cannot be employed assertoricaily beyond die world of 
phenomena. The conception of a noumenon is, there- 

31 X fore, merely the conception of a limits a conception which 
of negative use, and but serves to check the 
presumption of sensibility- But although it is unable to 
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establish anything positive beyond the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the idea of a noumenon is not a mere arbitrary 
fiction, but is connected in the closest way with the 
limitation of the sensibility to phenomena. 

The positive division of objects into phenomena and 
noumena, and of the world into a sensible and intelligible 
world, is therefore quite inadmissible. Certainly, the 
distinction of conceptions as sensuous and intellectual is 
legitimate. But, as intellectual conceptions do not 
determine any object for themselves, they can have no 
objective validity. If abstraction is made from sense, 
how shall it be made intelligible, that the categories, *56 
which axe then the only means of determining noumena, 
have any meaning whatever ? The mere unity of thought 
is not the same thing as the determination of an object ; 
for knowledge also requires that the object to which 
that unity can be applied, should be capable of being 
presented in a perception. At the same time, if the 
conception of a noumenon is interpreted in a problematic 
sense, it is not only admissible but indispensable, serving 
as it does to define the limits of sensibility. In that 
sense, however, a noumenon is not a special kind of 
object for our understanding, namely, an itUellisibk 
object-, on the contrary it is problematic whether there is 

any understanding that could have such an object actually 

giabrfore it Such an understanding would not know its 
object discursively by means of categories, but intuitive^ln 
a non-sensuous perception ; and how this is possible we 
cannot form even the faintest conception, Still, in the bon.* 
ception of a noumenon Our understanding gets a sort of 
negative extension ; for in ediing thinp in themselves 
and viewing th®a as not objects of sense 
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it latha: limits the sensibility than is limited by sensi- 
bility. At the same time, understanding cannot limit 
sensibility without also setting limits to itself, for it has 
instantly to add, that things in themselves cannot be 
known by means of categories, and aU that remains is 
to think them under a name that indicates something 
unknown. 

315 There are, therefore, no principles through which the 259 
conception of pure, merely intelligible objects could 
ever be applied, for we cannot imagine any way in 
which such objects could be presented to us. The" 
problematic thought, which leaves a place open for 
intelligible objects, serves only, as a sort of empty space, 
to limit the empirical principles, without containing 260 
within it or indicating any object of knowledge that 
lies outside the sphere of those principles 
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349 TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC. 293 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. Transcendental Illusion. 

351 We have here nothing to do with optical illusion, 395 

352 or with empirical illusion of any kind, which occurs in 
the empirical use of correct rules of understanding, and 
arises from the misleading influence of imagination upon 
judgment What we propose to consider is Immcm- j 
dental illusion, which is due to the use of principles I 
that have no bearing upon experience, and therefore | 
cannot be tested by experience. Contrary to all the 
warnings of criticism, this illusion tempts us to apply 
the categories beyond experience, and cheats us with 
the dretun of an extension of pure understanding be- 
yond the limits of experience. Principles which are 
applied entirely within the limits of possible experience 99*5 
we shall call immanent, those which seek to transcend 
these limits we shall call transcendent. In calling a 
principle transcendent, I do not mean to indicate simply 
the transcendental use, or, as we should rather call it, 
misuse of the categories. This is merely a defect in 
judgment, when it has not been chastened by-criticism, 
and therefore does not pay due heed to the limits 
within which alone pure understanding lias full sway. 

A principle is said to be ®«d*nt, when it positively 
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asserts our right to break down all such barriers, 
and to take possession of an entirely new realm, into 
which it can enter only if all limits to knowledge have 
been taken away. Transcendtntal scsA iranscatdeni 
therefore not the same thing. The principles of pure 
understanding, as we have seen above, can be employed 
353 only empirically, never transcendentally, inasmuch as 
they do not extend beyond the limits of experience. 

But a principle which denies those limits, or even com- 
mands us to transcend them, must be called iransmt- 
dmt. Now, if our Critique .succeeds in exposing the 
illusion of these pretended principles, the principla 
which are employed only empirically may be called, in 
contrast to the former, immanent principles of pure 
understanding. 

The logical illusion of a sophistical syllogism con- 
sists in an imitation of the form of reason, and arises 
solely from a want of attention to the rules of logic 
It therefore vanishes the moment our attention is 297 
aroused. Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, 
does not disappear, even when it has been brought 
under the light of transcendenud criticism, and wbai 
its fallacy has been clearly detected ; as it the case, 
for instance, in the proposition, that the world must 
have a beginning in time. The explanation of this is, 
that in our reason, considered as simply a ikadty 
human knowledge, there lie fundamental roles pad 
maxims of its use, which have all the appearance oi 
I objective principles. Hence we commonly mistake the 
/ subjective necessity, which is essential to the connection 
, I by understanding of oiu conceptions, for an objective 
I necessity in the determination of things in themselves. 
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^^4 Transcendental Dialectic must therefore be satisfied 
with bringing to light the illusion in transcendent judg- 
ments^ and guarding us against its deceptive influence ; 
but it can never put an end to the illusion and cause 298 
it to disappear, as in the case of logical illusion. For, 
the illusion is here natural and ummidabU^ resting as 
it does upon subjective principles which we cannot 
help supposing to be objective. So closely is this illu&“ 
ion interwoven with the operations of human reason 
that even after it has been detected in its work of 

355 deception, it never fails to fascinate the reason and 
to lead to momentary errors, which need to be corrected 
again and again. 

2. Pure Reason as the Seat of lyanseendentai 

Illusion. i 

356 In the Analytic it has been shown that understanding 399 
is the faculty of rales ; and now we distinguish reason 
from understanding by calling it the faculty of principles. 300 

By a principle is usually meant any sort of knowledge 
that can be employed as a principle, even if in itself, and 
from the point of view of its origin, it is not a principle 
at all. Every general proposition, which can stand in a 
syllogism as its major premise, is in this sense called a 
principle, even if it has been derived by induction from 
experience. 

357 Strictly speaking, however, only that knowledge is a 
principle in which I know the particular in the tiniyewal 

by means of conceptions. Now, if we consider the 301 
universal a priori propositions of pure understanding in 
, themselves and accorfing to their origin, they are very 
far : from yielding knowledge meims of oonceptiont. ' 
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For they would not be even possible a priori, if we could 
not refer to pure perception, or to the universal conditions 
of a possible experience. Understanding cannot possibly 
358 derive synthetic knowledge from conceptions, and such 
knowledge is what I mean when I speak of principles in 
the strict sense of the term. 

3S| If, then, understanding i.s the faculty of reducing 302 
I phenomena to the unity of rules, reason is the faculty of 
» bringing the rules of understanding under principles. 
Reason never goes directly to experience or to any 
object, but seeks by means of conceptions to give a 

/rt'm unity to understanding and it.s various knowledge 

This unity, which may be called the unity of reason, is 
quite different in kind from that which understanding is 
capable of producing. 

363 The question arises, then, whether pure reason in 306 
itself contains a priori synthetic principles and rules, 
and, if so, what those principles are. 

From the formal and logical procedure of reason in 
syllogisms we may readily learn the ground upon which 
tie transcendental principle of pure reason in its synthetic 
knowledge must rest 

Firstly, in the process of inference reason does not 
bring perceptions directly under rules, as understandit^ 
does with its categories, but deals with conceptions and 
judgments. No doubt pure reason also relate* to objects 
of perception, but its direct relation is not to perceptions, 
but only to understanding and its judgments. It 18307 
understanding only that applies directly to perceptions of 
sense, and by its judgments determines them a* objects. 

The unity of reason therefore differa essentially from the 
unity of a iiossible experience as due to understanding. 
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The proposition that whatever happens has a cause, is not 
a principle known and prescribed by reason. It makes 

364 the unity of experience possible, and borrows nothing 
from reason, which could never have prescribed such a 
synthetic unity from mere conceptions, that is, indepen- 
dently of all relation to possible experience. 

Secondly, reason in its logical use seeks to reach a 
premise which contains the universal condition of the 
judgment that constitutes the conclusion of the syllogism, 
and the syllogism is itself simply a judgment in which 
that condition is subsumed under a universal rule con- 
tained in the major premise. Now, as reason may again 
seek for a universal condition of that rule, or, in other 
words, may go as far as it can in search of the condition 
of a condition, by means of a pro-syllogism, it is plain 
that the peculiar principle of reason in its logical «se is 
to find for every conditioned knowledge of understanding 
the unconditioned, and so to complete the unity of 
knowledge. 

This logical maxim, however, can be regarded as a 
principle of pure reason only if we assume that when the 
conditioned is given the whole series of conditions in 
subordination to one another, and therefore the uncon- 308 
ditioned, is actually realized, the object being seen in itself 
and in the whole of its relations. 

Now, such a principle of pure reason is n»n^»tly 
synthetic-, for while it is no doubt true that the con- 
ditioned, is related analyticsdly to some condition, it is 
not possible to derive the unconditioned from it by 

365 analysis. From that principle must also proceed various 
other synthetic propositions, of which pure imderstanding 
knows nothing. These propoiptions vrill be iranscenimt. 
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SO far as phenomena are concerned ; that is to say, it will 
be impossible ever to make an adequate use in experience 
of the supreme principle of pure reason. 'I'hat principle 
will therefore be essentially different from all the principles 
of understanding, which are always immanent and have 
no object but to make experience possible. We must 
therefore inquire, whether the principle that the series of 
conditions extends as far as the unconditioned has any 
objective truth, and how the answer to this question 
affects our view of the empirical use of understanding ; or 309 
whether it has no objective truth, but is simply a logical 
rule, telling us to get as near to completeness as we 
possibly can in the ascent to ever higher conditions, and 
so to bring our knowledge to the highest unity of which 
our reason is capable. 
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BOOK L 

310 

377 

„„ Section /I,— 7 rmsamimiai Mmi, 

3*1 


In the Transcendental Analytic we have seen how, from 
the mere logical form of our knowledge, there arise pure 
a prim conceptions, which yield the consciousness of 
378 Objects antecedently to all experience, or rather'point to 
the synthetic unity that alone makes an empirical know^ 
ledge of objects possible. By conceiving the form of 
judgments as supplying conceptions for the synthesis of 
perceptions, we were led to the discoveiy of the cate- 
gories, which we found to be the guide of understanw^ng 
in the whole of its empirical use. We may therrfore 
expect that from the form of ^Uogisms, as applied to the 
ssndthetic unity of perceptions in confonnity widi the 
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categories, will arise a special class of apnon conceptions, 
which may be called pure conceptions of reason or trM- 

scmdmtal ideas, and which will determine how under- 
standing is to be employed within the realm of experience 
as a whole in conformity with principles. 

379 A transcendental conception of reason is, therefore, 3 ^^ 
just the conception oi totality of atniiHons oi my- 1 
thing that is given as conditioned. Now, the 
ditioned alone makes a totality of conditions possible, 
while conversely the totality of conditions is always itself 
unconditioned j hence a pure conception of reason may 
be defined, generally, as a conception of the uncondi- 1 
tioned, in so far as it contains a ground for the synthesis I 
of the conditioned. 

There are as many pure conceptions of reason as 3*3 
understanding has functions of relation in its categories, j 
Hence we have, firstly, the unconditioned of the I 

synthesis in a subject; secondly, the unconditioned { 
of the hypothetical synthesis of the members of a series j ; 
thirdly, the unconditioned of the synthesis of J 

tihe parts in a system. 

384 Transcaidental ideas, then, are problematic conceptions 327 
of pure reason, which regard all empirical knowledge as 
determined through an absolute totality of conditions. 
They are not mere fictions, but spring from the very . 
nature of reason itself, and therefore stand in a necesswy 
relation to the whole use of understanding. And, lastly, 
they axe transcendent, inasmuch as they overleap the 
ILmiite of all experimce, in which no object can be pre* 
sented that is adequate to the transcendental idea. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because tran- 
scendental conceptions of reason axe only ideas, 
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therefore superfluous and useless. For, although ideas 
cannot determine an object, they may lie at the basis of 
understanding as an unseen canon, for its extended and 
consistent use. Adding nothing to what we know of an 
object by means of the conceptions of understanding, 
they yet may guide understanding to clearer and wider 
knowledge ; not to mention that they may, perhaps, 

make the transition possible from the sphere of nature to 

the sphere of morality. 

3po Section III. — System of Trattscetidenial Ideas. 333 

391 All transcendental idea.s can be brought under three 334 
t heads : the first, containing the absolute or unconditioned 
unity of the thinking subject; the second, the absolute 
unity of the senes of conditions of phenomena; the third, 
the absolute unity of tin: condition of all objects of thought 
whatever. 

The thinking subject is the object of psyckologyt die 
sum>total of all phenomena (the world) is the object of 
cosmology, and the being that contains the supreme con- 
dition of all that can be thought (the Being pf all behtgs) 
is the object of theolt^. Pare reason tharefiare suppliw 
the idea for a transcendental doctrine of the soul {p^ho- 
393 login roHonoMs), the id® for a transcendental science of 
the world {cosmologia rationalis), and, kstly, the idea for 335 
a teanscendental knowledge of God {tkeok^ tmmem- 
dentalis.) 

393 It is readily seen, that the sole aim of pure reason is 336 
Z' absolute totality of synthmis on the side the ameStim, 
and that it has nothing to do with absolute completeness 
. tfw ^ tf the conditioned. For the pr®ttppo«tk>n thwt 
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the series of conditions should be complete is satisfied, 
if reason can only present to the understanding a priori 
a condition that is itself complete and unconditioned, 
leaving it to understanding to descend from the condition 
to the conditioned. 

394 It is obvious also, that those three ideas display a 337 
certain connection and unity among themselves, by 
means of which pure reason is able to reduce its know- 
ledge to system. To advance from the knowledge of 
oneself (the soul) to a knowledge of the world, and 
through it to a knowledge of the Supreme Being, is a 
progression so natural, that it suggests the logical 

395 advance of reason fi'om premises to conclusion. 

396 BOOK II, 338 

The Dialectical Conclusions of Pure Reason. 

We may say that the object of a purely transcendental 
idea is something of which we can form no conception, 
although the idea itself has arisen with absolute necessity 
firom the primary laws of reason. In fact it is impossible 
for understanding to have the conception of an object that 
should be adequate to the demands of reason, for this 
would m that we should have a conception that could 
be exhibited and brought to perception in a possible «*:* 

397 perience. But it is better, because less misleading, to say, igp 
that we can have no knowledge of the object which/ 
corresponds to an idea, although we, naj haire a prcw 
blematic conception of it 

Now, at least' the ttanfcaaden-tal tt'- mi'bfective reality 
of the ideaS' of reason is' reaped: .by a necaisary inference ' 
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There are, accordir^ly, inferences the premises of which 
contain nothing empirical, and in these we reason from 
something that we know to something else that we 
cannot comprehend, but to which by tm unavoidable 
illusion we ascribe objective reality. In their actual 
result those inferences are sophistical rather than ratimai: 
at the same time they are not mere arbitrsuy fictions, but 
spring from the very nature of reason, and in that sense 
are well entitled to be called rational. They sure sophis- 
tications of pure reason itself, which even the wisest m p n 
cannot shake off. After much effort he may avoid posi- 
tive error, but he need not hope to be perfectly free from 
an illusion that will never cease to mock and bewilder 
him. 

Corresponding to the three idesa, there are three 
kinds of dialectical inference. In the first, I reason from 340 
398 the transcendental conception of the subject, which is 
perfectly simple, to the absolute unity of the subject itself; 

, of which I have no conception at all. This dialectical 
^ iUusion I shall call the tiansccndental parahgism. The 
seccaid kind of dialectical inference is to the taa- 
sceadsital conception of an absolute totality in the seri«» 
of conditions to any given phenomenon. Here I reason, 
that, as my conception of the unconditioned synthetic 
unity of the series is always seif-conttadictory, the op- 
I posite unity, which is equally inconceivable, must be 

, regarded as true. The attitude of reason in this form of 

dialectical inference I shall call the aniinomp of reason. 

In the third and last kind of sophistical inference of 
reason, I conclude from the totality of conditions de- 
• maaded by the thought of objects as a whole, in so far as 
these can be given, to the absolute synthetic unity of all 
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conditions of the possibility of things in general ; in other 
words, I reason from things that I cannot know through 
the mere transcendental conception of them to a Being of 
all beings that I know still less, since the transcendental 
conception throws no light upon its existence or its 
unconditioned necessity. This sort of dialectical in- 
ference I shall call the faika/ of pure reason. 


399 Chapter I.— -The Paralogisms of Pure Rf.ason. 34' 

A logical paralogism is an inference invalid in form, » 
the invalidity of which is quite independent of its content \ 

A transcendental paralogism is an inference also invalid \ 
in form, but its formal invalidity has a transcendental I 
source. The wrong conclusion will here be due to the 
very nature of human reason, and will cany with it an 
unavoidable though not an inexplicable illusion 
There is one conception, that we must now put along 
with the transcendental conceptions contained in the 
table of categories, but without in any way changing or 
adding to that table. This is the conception, or, if it is 
preferred, the judgment, “/ It is easy to see, 
that “ I think ” is the common vehicle of all conceptions, 
and therefore of transcendental as well as empirical con- 
ceptions. As the vehicle of transcendental conceptions 
it is itself transcendental, but it cannot claim a special 
place in tihe list of these transcendental conceptions, be- 
400 cause it merely serves to indicate that all thought belongs 
to consciousness. And although it is pure, or free from all 34* 
empirical elements or impressions of sense, It yet serves 
to distinguish between two different kinds of objects, from 
the different ways in which they are related to conscious- 
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ness. /, as thinking, am an object of inner sense, and 
am called soul, while that which is an object of outer 
sense is called body. Accordingly, the veiy term I 
designates the thinking being which is the object of 
psychology. Psychology, therefore, may be called the 
rational science of soul, if it seeks to know nothing about 
the soul but what can be inferred, independently of 
all experience, from the conception / as present in 
all thought; that is, if no attempt is made to determine 
the / in concreto as a particular object of experience. 

Now, the rationcU doctrine of the soul necessarily 
attempts to do this ; for, if the smallest empirical element 
of my thought, or any particular perception of my own 
state, should mingle with the principles of the science, it 
would no longer be a rational, but would be merely an 
mj>irual doctrine of the soul. We have before u% then, 
what claims to be a science, built upon the sin g le 
proposition, “ I think,” and this is the proper place to fay 
its solidity, or want of solidity, by the principles of a 
transcendental philosophy. It is not a valid objection to 
rational psychology to say, that, as the proposition 
“ / think,” expresses toe perception of oneself as revealed 
in experience, the doctrine buUt upon that perception 343 
401 can never be purely rational, but must be founded in part 
upon an empirical principle. For this inner perception 
is but the mere apperception, “I think,” which % the 
condition of all transcendental conceptions, and means, I 
think substance, cause, etc. The determination of toe 
constitution and possibility of inner experience in gen 1, 
or the general relation of one perception to another, 
apart from the particular distinction and empirical dete^ 
mination of perception, cannot be regarded as empirical 
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knowledge, but only as the knowledge of what any 
empirical object must be. Now the investigation into 
the possibility of experience in general is undoubtedly a 
transcendental investigation, though the addition of even 
the smallest ingredient of sense, were it only the feeling 
of pleasure or pain, to the pure idea of self-consciousness, 
would at once convert a rational into an empirical 
psychology. 

is therefore the text of rational psychology, 

and from this single proposition the whole system must be 
derived. It is easy to see, that, if this thought is to be 
used as determining the self as an object, it can bring to 
it only transcendental predicates, for any empirical predi- 
cate whatever must destroy the purify of a rational science, 

and make it dependent upon experience. 

402 The categories will naturally be our guiding-thread, but 344 
as there is here given to us a thing, the / as a thinking 
being, we shall begin with the category of substance, 
which is predicated of the / as a thing in itself. The 
topic of the rational doctrine of soul, from which all else 
that may be contained in it is derived, is therefore as 
follows >— 

I. The soul is 

2. As to quality, simple. 3. As to the various times 

I ■ 

in which it exists, numeri- , 
cally identical, that is, 

(not pluralify). 

■( 4* In relation to putssibh objects in space. 

403 Corresponding to these elements, the transcendental 345 
doctrine of the soul contains four paralogisms. That 
doctrine is therefore wrongly held to be a science of pure 

404 r on concerning the nature ctf om: thinking self. It has 
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no foundation but the simple idea /, which is so com- 346 
pletely empty of all content, that it cannot be called even 
a conception, but merely a consciousness that accompanies 
all conceptions. This /, or he, or it, this thing that 
thinks, is nothing but the idea of a transcendental subject 
of thought =*, vFhich is known only through the thoughts 
that are its predicates, and which, apart from them, can- 
not be conceived at all. We turn round and round it in 
a perpetual circle, for we can make no judgment about it 
without making use of the idea of it in our judgment 
Nor can this inconvenience be avoided, for consciousness 
in itself is not so much the distinct idea of a particular 
object, as a general form of all the ideas through which 
knowledge of objects is to be obtained, and indeed the 
only form of which I can say, that without it I can ihink 
nothing whatever. 

406 Now, as the proposition, “/ think” taken problem- 348 
atically, contains the form of every judgment of under- • 
standing, and accompanies all categories as their vehicle, 
it is clear that the inferences from it must rest upon a 
purely transcendental use of understanding, in whk^ all 
aid from experience is rejected. After what has iduesdy 
been shown, we not have much feith in the success of 
such an undertaking. We shall therefore fdlew the pure 
doctrine of soul with a critical eye through all ite predica- 
ments. 

But, before doing so, a general remark may be de, 
which will help to bring out the real character of those 
inferences. I do not know an object by simply thinking , 
it, but only by determining a given perception relatively 
to the unity of consciousness in which all thought consista 
’ ^0 know myself as an object, it is tharefore not enough , 
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simply to be conscious of myself as thinking, but I must 
be conscious of the perception of myself as determined 
. relatively to the function of thought Now, none of the 
407 of self-consciousness in thinking are by themselves 
conceptions of objects or categories : they are merely 
logical functions, which can give me no knowledge of 
myself as an object, because they can give no knowledge 
of an object at all. To know myself as an object of my 
own inner perception, I must be conscious of the self as 
object, and not simply as deteTmining subject j in other 
words, I must be conscious of the various determinations 
of myself, in so far as these can be brought together in 
conformity with the unity of apperception, which is the 
universal condition of all combination in thought. 

(i) There is no doubt that in any judgment I am the 

of the relation in which the judgment 
consists. The proposition that I, I that think, am the 
subfect m eveiy act of thought, and cannot possibly be 
regarded as a predicate pertaining to thought, is not only 
a necessary but even an identical proposition. But this 
does not mean that I am conscious of myself as an object 
in such a way that I can determine myself as a seif- 
subsistent being or substance. The latter proposition goes 
a very long way indeed beyond the former, and demands 
for its proof data that will certainly never be found in the 
/ as simply thinking, and perhaps will never be found in 
it at all, in so fer as it is considered as thinking. ^ ' 

, (2) That the / of apperception, and therefore the / in 

each act of thought^ is one, and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, or is a logically simple subject, is 
implied in the very conception of thinkiog', and may be 
40B derived from it by mere anafysi^. this does not 
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mean that the thinking / is a simple subslmtte, which 
would be a synthetic profKisition. The conception of 
substance is always relative to perceptions, and as these 
in ns tan only be sensuous, they lie quite beyond the 
ficlt! of understanding anti its thinking. But it is precisely 
of thought, a.s distingui.shcd from perception, that we are 
speaking, when we say that the / in thinking is simple. 
Now, in all tithcr cases, it is a very difficult thing to tell 
what its any given fwreeption is substance, and it is still 
more difficult to say whether the substance can be simple, 
as, for instance, whether matter is made up of simple 
parts. It would therefore be a very remarkable tiling 
indeed, if the poorest of all our ideas should by a «jrt of 
revelation enable us to say at once that the / is a «mple 
sulwtance. 

fj) The proposition, that in the various determinations 
of my consciousnots I am identiail with myself, ti Mke- 
wise implied in the conceptions themselves, and is titere- 
fore an anaiytioii proposition. But this identity ci the 
Sttbfect in all the dcterminatioiui of which I can be 
madotis is not the same thing as a perei^on in which 
the seif is presented as sm object which can be realized 
as selMdentiod. 'fbe mere consciousn of the identity 
of the subject in all its detmtninstions d not m 
the identlQ' of the paeon, if by that is m dbe >■ 
Kbuanessof the identity of one’s own substance as a 
thinking lieing in all changes of its state. No tn 
analysis of the proposition, “ / iMnkP can prove identic 
4«9 in this latter sense i for that we should require synthetic 
jud^ents derived from an actual perception of tire 

; 

(4) 'Wstt 1 distinguish my own ^xiNtcm c as a thinking 
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being from things outside of me, one of which is my own 
body, is also an analytic proposition ; for by other I mean 
other than me, ox distinct from me. But this does not 
enable me to know whether I could be conscious of 
myself at all, were things not given to me in perception 
as outside of me, and whether I could exist merely as a 
thinking being without being also a sensuous being# 

The analysis, then, of my consciousness of self as the 
subject that thinks, does not enable me to take a single 
step towards the knowledge of myself as an object To 
suppose so is simply to confuse the logical analysis of 
thinking in general with the metaphysical determination 
of an object 

The truth is, that it would be a great stumbling-block, 
and, indeed, the only thing that our Critique could have 
reason to fear, if it could be shown a priori, that all 
thinking beings are in themselves simple substances; 
that, as a necessary consequence, personality is insepa3> 
able from them; and that they are conscious of their 
own existence as separate and distinct from all matter. 
Were it possible in this way to take a step beyond the 
410 world of sense, and to enter the world of noumena, whc 
should then deny to us the right to go forward in this 
new region, to Settle in it, and, if we were under a lucky 
Star, to take complete possession of it ? For, the 
proposition, that every thinking being is by its very 
nature a simple substance, is an <35 priori synthetic pro- 
position ; firstly, because it goes beyond the conception 
with which it starts, and adds to the act of thinking in 
general the mode of existence; and, secondly, because it 
adds to that conception the new predicate of simplicity, 
which cannot be given in any experience. Hence a priori 
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synthetic propositions would be possible and admissible, 
not simply, as we have contended, in relation to objects 
of a possible experience, and indeed as principles of the 
possibility of experience, but even as determinations of 
things in general and of things in themselves. This 
would make an end of our whole Critique, and bring 
us back to the old dogmatism. ’I'he danger, however, is 
not .so great as it seems, as may be seen when we look at 
the matter more closely. 

The whole procedure of rational psychology is vitiated 
by a paralogism, which may be exhibited in the following 
syllogism : — 

That which can be thought only as subject, must 
exist as subject, and is therefore substance. 

A thinking being from its very nature can be thought 
only as subject 

Therefore, a thinking being can exist only as subject, 

that is, as substance. 

Now, in the major premise of this syllogism, by “diiU; 
which can be thought” is meant a being in every 
relation in which it can be thought, and therefore in 
relatiioa to possible perception. But, in the minor 
premise, the only being spoken of is a “ thinking being,” 
or one that is conscious of itself as subject, simply from 
its relation to thought and to the unity of consciousness, 
but not at all from its relation to a perception by which it 
is presented to thought as an object The condusioo is, 

therefore, reached /rr' rfri’/isWM. 

That we are perfectly right in re»lving this fwnpus 
argument into a paralogism will be at onas evidest, |f we 
to mind what has already been pointed <««. The 
of a thing that can exist by itself as a subjecti 
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but camiot exist as a mere predicate, does not carry with 
it objective reality. We cannot possibly know that there 
is an object corresponding to the conception, because we 
cannot understand how an object of that sort could 
exist at all If by the term “ substance is meant an 
object that can be presented to us, we must say that the 
indispensable condition of the objective reality of our 
conception is, that it should be presented to us in a 

413 permanent perception. Now, in inner perception there 
' is nothing permanent, for the / is merely the conscious- 
ness of my thinking. So long, therefore, as we limit 
ourselves to mere thinking, we are without the necessary 
condition for the application of the conception of 
substance to the self as a thinking being ; we are unable?, 
in other words, to say that the self is an independent 
subject And along with the objective reality of the 
conception of substance completely disappears the sim- 
plicity of substance, leaving only the logical qualitative 
unity of self-consciousness in thinking in general, a unity 
which exists whether the subject is qomposite or simple. 

421 Rational psychology is, therefore, not a dodrine which 
enables us to add anything to our knowledge of self ; it 
is merely a disdpline^ which sets impassable limits to 
speculative reason in this field, and prevents us, on the 
one hand, from throwing ourselves into the arms of a 
soulless materialism, and on the other hand, from giving 
ourselves up to a mystic spiritualism that has lost its 
hold of actual life. The refusal of reason to answer our 
curious questions as to a life beyond the present we 
ought to interpret as a hint to apply our self-knowledge 
to fruitful practical ends, and to turn away firom fruitless 
and transcendent speculation^^^ 
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The claim of rational psychology to take rank as a 
science, rests upon a mere misunderstanding. The unity 
of consciousness, which is the supreme condition of the 
482 categories, is simply confused with a perception of the 
subject as object, and hence we suppose that we may 
apply to the subject the category of substance. But the 
unity of consciousness is merely the unity implied in all 
thinking, and by means of this unity no object is given, 
nor can the category of substance, which always presup- 
poses a given perception, be applied to it. There is 
therefore no knowledge of the subject as an object The 
subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is no 
reason for saying that it can have a conception of itself 
as an object of the categories. It cannot think dte 
categories without presupposing its own pure self-con- 
sciousness, and therefore self-consciousness cannot be 
brought under the categories. If the subject, in which 
the consciousness of time has its origin, cannot deteitnine 
by m s of that consciousness its own existence in time, 
no more can it determine itself as a mere thinking being 
by means of the categories. 

426 Thi result of our investigation, then, is, that the dWeeti- 
cal iUusion in rational psychology arises from the oonfb- 
iion (rf an idea of reason — the idea of a pure inteU%^^ 
— with the perfectly undetermined conception of a 
thinking being in general Abstracting from idl actual 
experience, I first think of myself as the subject of a 
possible experience, and then I infar that I be 
conscious of my own existence even apart from expofi- 
487 Mice and the empirical conditions of experience. But 
this is to confuse tihe possible ahtradim tA my 
'' tence as empiricaUy determined, with the oonsdi 
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ness of a possible stearate existence of my thinking self. 
Thus arises the belief, that I have an actual knowledge 
of what is substantial in me as a transcendental subject, 
when in tnith I have in my thought merely the unity of 
consciousness as the form of knowledge that is presup- 
posed in all determination of objects. 


43a Chapter II.— The Antinomy of Pure Reason. 405 

433 The second class of dialectical arguments, in analogy 406 
with the hypothetical syllogism, has for its content the 
unconditioned unity of objective conditions in the phen 
omenal world. The transcendental paralogism produced 
merely a one-sided illusion, in regard to the idea of the 
subject of our thought ; nor is there, in that connection, 
anything whatever in the conceptions of reason to 
suggest that the opposite may be true. It is quite other- 
wise with the objective synthesis of phenomena, where 407 
reason thinks to establish its principle of unconditioned 
unity with the greatest ease, until it finds, as it soon does, 
that in trying to do so it becomes involved in contradic- 
tions, which force it to give up all pretensions to a 
rational cosmology. This is a new experience for human 
reason, for here it falls of itself into a perfectly natural and 

434 unavoidable Antithetic, which is not due to artificial 
rdBnements or logical tricks. 

1 All those transcendental ideas which relate to absolute 
totality in the synthesis of phenomena, I shall call 
cosmical conc^tions. I call them cosmical, partly because 408 
the conception of the world as a whole, which is itself 
only an idea, rests upon that unconditioned totality, and 
partly because th<qr are concerned only with the synthesis 
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of pheuomeBa, and tfeerdbre with objects of experience. 

435 Ob the other han 4 ^ synthesis of 

the conditions of all possible things gives rise to an idenl 
of pure leason, and this idea, although it is no doubt 
related to the conception of the world as a whole, is yet 
quite distinct from it. Just as the paralogisms of pure 
reason were the source of a dialectical psychology, so the 
antinomy of pure reason will set before our eyes the 
transcendental principles on which a pure or rational 
c«iBology is supposed to rest. 

Section L — System of Cosmological Ideas, 

It must be observed, firstly, that reason does not of 409 
itself give rise to any conception, but simply seeks to 
free a cone^tion of understanding itom the unavoidable 
limitation of a possible experience and to extend it 
beyond the limits of experience, though still without 

436 losing its connection with experience. Demanding 
absolute totality on the side of the conditions, it converts 
the cat^oiy into a transcendental idea, and tries to give 
absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis, by 
carrying it up to the unconditioned. The principle by 
which reason is here guided, is, that if the condi- 
tioned is giuen, the whole sum of conditions required 'to. 

nt for the conditioned, and therefore the alsoluielyt 
unconditioned, is likewise given. But, secondly, the ouly 
categories which can be so employed, are those whicli iia 
. their synthesis constitute a series of conditions subordiu- 
to one another, not those in which the conditions are 
co-ordinate. This synthesis, as starting from the side of 
the cua<S|ioBs, and going back step by step to the more 
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remote conditions may be called regressive^ to distinguish 
it from a progressive synthesis, which would start from 
the nearest consequent on the side of the conditioned 
and gradually advance to more remote consequents. 

The former proceeds in antecedentia^ the latter in eon- 
seqmntia* 

442 When we have rejected the categories which do not 4x5 
conform to these requirements, we find that there are but 
four cosmological ideas, corresponding to the four titles 
of the categories, that necessarily imply a series in the 
synthesis of phenomena. 

I. Absolute completeness in 
the composition 

of the given whole of all phenomena. 

2. Absolute completeness 3. Absolute completeness 
in the division in the originaiion 

of a given whole in the world of a phenomenon as such, 
of phenomena. 



4, Absolute completeness, 



m dependence of existence^ 



of the changeable in the phenomenal world. 

416 

448 

Section I/.— Antithetic of Pure Mmson. 

4*0' ■ 


By the term Antithetic we may denote, not the dog- 
matic assertion of the opposite of a thesis, but the 
conflict between two propositions, each of which seems 
to be true, but neither of which has any more claim to 
our assent than the other. When we axe not content to 4« i 
449 apply our reason to objects of experience, and in suboi> 
dination to the principles but venture 
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First Conflut of iht Transcmdmital Urns. 


to go beyond the limits of experience, there arise certain 
psmdo-raUonal propositions, which experience can nei- 
ther confirm nor overthrow. Each of these propositions 
is not only in itself free from contradiction, but it can 
appeal to the very nature of reason in support of its 
truth, although, unfortunately, the opposite proposition 
can make out just as good a claim to be regarded as 
necessarily true. 

453^ The antinomies follow in the order of the transcenden- 4^*5^ 
tal ideas as given above- 


THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 

The world has a beginning The, world has no begin- 
in time, and is enclosed within ning in time, and no limits 
limits of space. in space, but Is infinite at 

regards, both time and space. 


Proof 

Assume that the world has 
no beginning in time. Then, 
up to every ^ven point of time 
an eternity must have elapsed, 
and hence an infinite series 
states of things must have 
passed away one after the 
other, and come to an end in 
world. Now, the infinity 
series just consists in 
series can never " ^ 


Proof 

Assume that th^ world has . 
a beginning. sw, as no- 
thing can b«gin to be wMch 
has not been pmasded by a 
time in whicK the thii^ 
that b^ns was not, we jtnnst 
hold that there was a time 
antecedent to that in which 
the world began to be, that 
is, an empty time. Bat, no- 
thing whatever can come in- 
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synthesis. Hence an infinite 
series of states cannot have 
passed away in the world, 
and therefore a beginning of 
the world is a necessary con- 
dition of its existence. This 
was the first thing to be 
proved. 

As to the second point, 
again assume the opposite. 
Then, the world must present 
itself to us as an infinite 
whole of coexistent things. 
Now, if a magnitude is not 
presented in a perception as 
within certain limits, there is 
no other way in which we can 
think its dimensions, than by 
the synthesis of its parts ; 
and the magnitude as a whole 
we can think only by the re- 
peated addition of unity to 
itself until the synthesis is 
complete. Hence, in order 
to thiink the world, which fills 
all space, as a whole, we 
must suppose the successive 
synthesis of the parts of an 
infinite world to have been 
completed. But this is the 
same as saying that an infin- 
ite time must have elapsed 
during the summation of 
/the totality of coexisting 
things. Now this is im*. 
possible. Hence an infinite 


for no part of an empty time 
has in it any condition of ex- 
istence rather than of non-ex- 
istence, which distinguishes 
it from any other part ; and 
this is true, whether we sup- 
pose things to originate of 
themselves, or to be pro- 
duced by some other cause. 
Hence, although many series 
of things may begin in the 
world, the world itself can 
have no beginning, and is 
therefore infinite as regards 
time. 

As to the second point, 
let us begin by assuming the 
opposite, namely, that the 
world is finite and limited as 
to space. Then, the world 
must ebcist in an empty space 
which has no limits. Things 
must therefore not only be 
related in s^ace^ but they 
must also be related to space. 
But the world is an absolute 
whole, outside of which no 
object of perception, and, 
therefore, no correlate of the 
world, can be found. The re- 
lation of the world to empty 
space would therefore be 
the relation of it to no oih^ 
Ject But such a relation, 
and thatefore the limitation', 
0# the world by empty space,' .. 
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aggregate of actual things 
cannot present itself to us 
as a whole, and therefore not 
as a whole all the parts of 
which coexist* The world 
is therefore not infinitely ex- 
tended in space, but is en- 
closed within spatial limits. 
And this was the second 
thing to be prored. 

Second Conflici of the 

THESIS. 

Every composite substance 
in the world is made up of 
simple parts, and nothing 
whatever exists but the 
simple, or that which is 
composed out of the simple. 

Proof 

Assume that composite 
substances are not made 
up of simple parts. Then, 
if we think all composition 
to be away, no composite 
part will be left. And, by 
hypothesis, there is no 
simple part Hence, no- 
thing at all will remain, 
and therefore no substance. 
Either, then, it is impos- 
sible to think all composi- 
tion to^be,, away, or even 
i^^,,(5mpp$itionJs thought 


is nothing at all Hence the 
world cannot be limited as 
regards space, or, the world 
is infinite in its extension, 


Transan dental Ideas, 
ANTITHESIS* 

No composite thing in the 
world is made up of simple 
parts, nor does anything 
simple exist anywhere in the 
world 

Proof 

Assume that a compotite 
thing or substance is .msude 
up of simple parts. Then, 
as no external relation, and 
therefore no composition out' 
of substances, is possible ■«- 
cept in space, the composite ' 
thing must be made up of 
exactly the same numbor.of 
parts as the space which it' 
occupies. Now, space is 
not made up from simple 
parts, but consists of 
Every part of the composite 
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to bo away, there must be 
something left, which exists 
without composition, that is, 
the simple. In the former 
case, the composite cannot 
be made up of substances, 
for composition is merely an 
accidental relation of sub- 
stances, which may be taken 
away without at all affect- 
ing their existence as per- 
manent realities. But, by 
hypothesis, substances do 
exist, and hence we must 
adopt the other supposition, 
that the composite substan- 
ces in the world consist of 
simple parts. 

It directly follows, that all 
the things in the world are 
simple; that composition is 
merely an external state of 
those things ; and that, al- 
though we can never take 
elementary substances out of 
thdr state of composition and 
isolate them, reason must 
think of ihrni as the prim- 
ary subjects, which exist as 
simple beings antecedently 
to all composition. 


thing must therefore occupy 
a space. But the absol- 
utely primary parts of every 
composite thing are simple. 
Hence each of those simple 
parts occupies a space. Now, 
as every real thing, which 
occupies a space, contains 
within itself a. number of 
parts that are outside of one 
another, and is therefore 
composite ; and as this real 
composite thing is not made 
up of accidents, since these 
could not, apart from sub- 
stance, be outside of one 
another ; we must conclude, 
that simple substance is com- 
posite, which is absurd. 

The second proposition of 
the antithesis, that nowhere 
in the world does there exist 
anything simple, is only in- 
tended to mean, that the 
existence of the absolutely 
simple cannot be shown from 
any experience or perception, 
external or internal ; and that, 
as the absolutely simple is 
therefore a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which 
can never be presented in 
experience, it is without all 
application and object in the 
explanation of phenomena. 
'Let ft be even admitted that 
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an object might be found in 
experience corresponding to 
that idea, or, in other words, 
that we might have an em- 
pirical perception of an ob- 
ject which contained no parts 
that are outside of one an- 
other and combined to a 
unity* Yet we could not 
legitimately infer the impos- 
sibility of finding any differ- 
ence of parts in the object 
from the fact that we are not 
conscious of such difference* 
But nothing less than this 
will establish absolute sim- 
plicity, and hence absolute 
simplicity cannot be inferred 
from any perception, no mat- 
ter what its nature may be* 
As, therefore, an absolutely 
simple object can never be 
presented in any possible ex- 
perience, and as the world of 
sense must , be^ regarded as 
the sum. total of all possibte 
experience, it follows that 
there is nothing in the world 
that is absolutely simple* 


472-3 I%ir£ Conflict ike TranscmdmM Ideas* 

THESIS. , ANTITHESI& 

? . Causality . in conformity There is no freedom, but 

with laws of nature is not all that comes to he in the 
^ world taJete place mtir^y 
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all the phenomena of the in accordance with laws of 


world can be derived. To 
explain those phenomena it 
is necessary to suppose that 
there is also a free causality. 

Proof. 

Assume that the only caus- 
ality is that in conformity 
with laws of nature. Then, 
all that comes to be presup- 
poses an antecedent state up- 
on which it follows according 
to an inviolable rule. Now, 
that antecedent state must 
itself be something that 
comes to be, or arises in 
a time in which it pre- 
viously was not ; for if it 
had always existed, its effect 
also must always have ex- 
isted, and would not have 
just come to be. The caus- 
ality of the cause through 
which something comes to 
be must therefore itself be an 
events which again, accord- 
ing to the law of nature, 
presupposes an antecedent 
state and its causality, and 
this again a still earlier 
state, and so on. If there- 
fore all that comes to be 
must conform to the law of 
nature, there is never an 
absolute beginning, but only 
a relative beginning, and 


nature. 


Proof 

Assume that there is /m- 
dom^ in the transcendental 
sense, as a special kind of 
causality by which the se- 
quence of events in the world 
may be explained ; in other 
words, that there is a faculty 
of absolutely bringing into 
existence a certain state, and 
therefore a series of conse- 
quents of that state. Then, 
not only must this spontane- 
ity originate the series, but it 
must first determine itself to 
originate it, and its act must 
take place without any ante- 
cedent to determine it in 
accordance with fixed laws. 
But every beginning of an 
act presupposes a state in 
which the cause has not yet 
begun to act, and a dynami- 
cally first beginning of the 
act presupposes a state of 
that cause which has no 
causal connection with the 
preceding state, and in no 
way follows from it Tran- 
' scendental freedom is there- 
fore opposed to the* law of 
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hence there can be no com- 
pleteness in the ascending 
series of causes. Now, the 
law of nature just consists 
in this, that nothing can 
come to be without a cause 
sufficient to determine it a 
priori* The proposition, that 
all causality is possible merely 
by laws of nature, is therefore 
self-contradictory, if it is 
taken in its unlimited uni- 
versality ; and hence that 
sort of causality cannot be 
the only one. 

We must, then, admit that 
there is another sort of cans* 
ality, a causality by means 
of which something may 
come to be, the cause of 
which is not itself deter- 
mined according to neces- 
sary laws by another cause 
antecedent to it This will 
be an absolutely spontaneous 
causality, bringing into exist- 
ence by itself series of phe- 
nomena which arise in con- 
formity with laws of nature. 
Hence, without transcenden- 
tal freedom it is impossibk 
ever to have completeness, 
on the side of causes, even 
in the series of phenom 
whidh follow one another in 
" |fee of nature. 


causality, and demands such 
a connection of the succes- 
sive states of efficient causes 
as makes . the unity of ex- 
perience impossible. As it 
cannot be found In any ex- 
perience, it is a mere Idea 
without any contentT' In, 
nature, therefore, and not 
in freedom, we must ,sedk 
for the order and connection 
of all events that occur In 
the world. 
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THESIS. 

There exists an absolutely 
necessary being, which be- 
longs to the world either as 
a part or as the cause of it 

Proof 

The world of sense is not 
simply the sum total of all 
phenomena, but it contains a 
series of changes. Were 
there no such changes, we 
should have no conscious- 
ness even of a series of time 
as a condition of the possi- 
bility of the world of sense. 
But every change stands un- 
der a condition, which pre- 
cedes it in time, and makes 
it necessary. Now, every- 
thing that is presented as con- 
ditioned, presupposes for its 
eadstence a complete series of 
conditions, ending in the per- 
fectly unconditioned, which 
alone is absolutely necessary. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sary must therefore exist, if 
there exist a change as its con- 
sequence. And this neces- 
sary existence must itself 
belong to the world of sense. 
For if it ware outside that 
world, we should have to say. 


ANTITHESIS. 

There nowhere exists an 
absolutely necessary being, 
either in the world, or out- 
side of the world as its cause. 

Proof 

Assume that the world it- 
self is a necessary being, or 
that a necessary being exists 
in it. Then, either there is 
a beginning in the series of 
its changes that is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore with- 
out a cause, or the series it- 
self, having no beginning, is 
as a whole absolutely ne- 
cessary and unconditioned, 
though it is contingent and 
conditioned in all its parts. 
Now, the former supposition 
contradicts the dynamical 
law of the determination of 
all phenomena in time ; and 
the latter supposition contra- 
dicts itself, because the ex- 
istence of a series cannot be 
necessary as a whole, if ho 
single member of the sfrios- 
is necessary # 

Assume, on the other hand, 
that.- there is an absolutely 
necessary, -cause of the wo-rld, 
wifeh'l§--ouliideof the world. 
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that the series' of' changes in 
the world derived their be- 
ginning from a necessary 
cause which did not itself 
belong to the world of sense. 
Now, this is impossible. For, 
as the beginning of a series 
in time can be determined 
by that only which is in a 
time antecedent to riie series, 
the highest condition of the 
beginning of a series of 
changes must exist in a time 
when the series as yet was 
not Hence the causality of 
the necessary cause of the 
changes, and therefore also 
the cause itself, must belong 
to time and to phenomena in 
time, and cannot be thought 
as separated from that sum 
total of all phenomena which 
constitutes the world of sense. 
Something' absolutely na:es- 
sary is' therefore con^ned in 
the world Itsdtf; whether that 
something is the whole sarie#. 
of changes in the world 'nr' a 
part of that series. 


Then, to that cause, as the' 
highest member in the series 
of the causes of changes in 
the world, ' would originally 
be due the beginning of the" 
existence of those changes ,) 

as a series. But the cause 
must itself begin to act, and 
its causality 'Would therefo'ie, 
belong to ti'me, and so to 
the sum total of phenomena ; 
or, in other words, that cause, 
as belonging' to' the world, 
would not itself be outside I 

of the world. But .this' k' j 

contraiy* to our 'hypothesis. ■ J 
Hence, neither in .'the world, ; 

nor as a cause' outside of the ./j 
world, though in causal con- i 
nectlon with it, does , there 'i 
exist any absolutdy 'nec<w- 1 

sary being. ■, ' ' ‘I 




5^4 SectimIV. — Nemsity §f a S&Iuiim 4^(^ 

Mmsm, ■ 

SOS Transcendental philosophy cannot admit, that any 477 
i question which concerns an object pr ted to the pure 

.. ^of man is u swerable by the r n tihat . 
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suggested it It is vain to allege our unavoidable 
ignorance and the unfathomable depth of the problem, 
as a reason for avoiding the obligation of giving a 
thorough and complete answer. The very conception 
which enables us to ask the question, must also give 
us the means of answering it, because the object to 
which it refers has no existence except in the conception. 

506 It is, however, only in connection with the cosmo« 47 ^ 
logical ideas that questions arise in transcendental 
philosophy, which put upon us the obligation to answer 
them. For here the object must be presented in experi- 
ence, and the only question is whether it can conform 
to the idea. If the problem, for instance, is whether 
the soul, as that which presents itself in our conscious- 
ness as thinking, is in its own nature a simple substance ; 
or, whether there is an absolutely necessary cause of all 
things ; the object is transcendental, and therefore itself 
unknown; and hence we have to inquire, whether there 
is any object whatever, corresponding to our idea. In 
this case, therefore, we may confess that the object is 

5®7 unknown to us, without saying that it cannot possibly 479 
exist Only the cosmological ideas have the peculiarity, 
that they can presuppose their object and the empirical 
synthesis essential to the conception of it The sole 
question which they raise, is, whether the empirical 
synthesis can be carried so far as to comprehend an 
absolute totality of conditions. Now, as there is here 
no question of a thing in itself, but only of a thing as an 
object of possible experience, the ans!wer to the trans- 
cendental problem of cosmology cannot be found in 
anything outside of the idea. We are not aiking what is 
the nature of any object in itself ; we we not even asking 
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what can be presented in concnto according to the con- 
ditions of experience ; but our whole question is in regard 
to what is contained in the idea itself, to which the 
empirical synthesis will be found merely to approximate, 
and the answer must be derived entirely from the idea. 
Reason cannot evade a solution of the problem by putting 
all the responsibility upon the unknown object, for the 
idea is a pure creation of reason itself. 

525 Section VII. — Critical Solution of the Cosmological 497 

Problem. 

The whole antinomy of pure reason rests upon this 
dialectical argument : — 

If the conditioned is given, the whole series of con- 
ditions is given. 

But objects of sense are given as conditioned. 

Therefore, the whole series of conditions of objects of 
sense is given. 

The sophistical character of the argument will be more 
5*6 readily seen, if we first correct and define some of the 
conceptions contained in it 

Now, in the first place, it is plain and undeniable, 
that if the conditioned is given, a recess in the series of 498 
all its conditions is demanded of us. The very conception 
of the conditioned implies that something is referred to a 
condition, and, if that condition is itself conditioned, to a 
more remote condition, and so on through all the members 
of the series. The proposition, therefore, that if the cOn- 
ditioned is given we must seek for the whole series of 
conditions, is analytical, and can have nothing to fear 
from a transcendfflital criticism. 
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In second place, if the conditioned as well as its 
condition are things in themselves, not only is the regress 
to the condition demanded, if the conditioned is given, 
but it is actually along with the conditioned. And, 
as this holds of all members of the series, the complete 
series of conditions, and therefore the unconditioned, is 
given at the same time, or, rather, it is presupposed in 
virtue of the fact that the conditioned, which is possible 
only through it, is given. The synthesis of the con- 
ditioned with its condition is here a mere synthesis of 
understanding, which assumes to present things as they 
527 are, without first asking whether and how we can have 
a knowledge of them. But, if 1 have to do with 
phenomena, which, as existing only for consciousness, 
are not given at all unless they are empirically known, I 499 
cannot in the same sense say, that if the conditioned is 
given, all its conditions are also given, and hence I can 
in no way infer the absolute totality of the series of 
conditions. For phenomena in our apprehension are 
themselves nothing but an empirical synthesis in space 
and to are therefore given only in that synthesis. 

It does not follow, because the conditioned as a 
phenomenon is given, that the synthesis which con- 
stitutes its empirical condition, is given along with or 
presupposed in it; for the synthesis exists only in the 
regress and in no sense apart from it. What we can 
say, in such a case, is, that a regress, or continuous 
empirical 'synthesis, on the side of the conditions, is 
enjoined and and that the conditions given 

in that regress cannot be wanting. 

It is evident, then, that in the major pr«nise of the 
cosmological argument, the condidoned is taken in the 
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tran$cendeHt.al' seme of a pure category ; while m the 
mmor premise, it is taken in the empirical sense of a 
' conception of understanding that is applied to, mere 
.phenomena. He,re therefore we have an instance of 
52B the dialectical fallacy called s^JtAisma J%urm dMmis. $00 
The fallacy, however, is not artificial; it is by a per- 
fectly natural illusion that reason .in the major premise 
assumes blindly, that if something is given as con- 
ditioned, its conditions and their series must all be 
^ .present. In fact the assumption is just the logical 
postulate, that every conclusion must have complete 
premises, Moreover, the connection of the conditioned 
with its condition is naturally thought to be inde- 
pendent of any succession in time, and both are 
assumed to be given iogethtn Nor is it less natural, 
in .the minor premise, to regard phenomena . as things 
in themselves and m objects given to pure under- 
standing, than to take the conditioned in the sense of a 
pure conception in the major premise, where abslamction 
has been made from all the conditions of pexception 
'.without which objects cannot be given at idl* Yet tirii 
overlooks .an. important dWnction between con- 
-cqptiona The s^mthesis of the conditioned irith' to 
dition; and indeed, with the whole »mm of its coadilions, 
as. '..expressed in the major premise, cirri,ei with.. it no 
. . , limitation through time and no id« of siicca»iom' .But' 
the empirical synthesis and the series of conditions in 
phenomena, as subsumed in the minor "premise, is 
,/..necess.arily succe'ssive, the members of' the., seri'^,.,, being. ■ 
given as following one another in time. Here, therefore, 

529 we cannot presuppose absolute UtaHty of the synthesis 
and of the series presented in it. In the former e aU 
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the members of the series are given in themselves 
irrespective of any condition of time j but in the latter 
case they are possible only by means of a successive 501 
synthesis, and can be given as a whole only if that 
synthesis can actually be completed. If, then, we are 
to settle the dispute between the two parties to the 
satisfaction of both, we must be able to show that they 
are really quarrelling about nothing, and that a certain 

530 transcendental illusion has mocked them with a reality 502 
where none is to be found. 

532 If we regard the two propositions (a) that the world is 504 
infinite in extension, and (b) that the world is finite in 
extension, as contradictory opposites, we assume that 
the world, or the whole series of phenomena, is a thing 

in itself. For, whether the regress in the series of its 
phenomena is denied to be infinite, or denied to be finite, 
in both cases the world is supposed to be absolutely real. 

But if I challenge this supposition, or rather this trans- 
cendental illusion, and deny that the world is a thing in 

533 itself, the contradictory opposition of the two statements 505 

is ^converted into a dialectical opposition. As the world 
does not exist at all as a thing in itself, that is, indepen- 
dently of the regressive series of my ideas, it cannot be 
said to be in either an whole or whole. 

Apart from the empirical regress in the series of pheno- 
mena, the world has no existence whatever. Ifi therefore, 
that saries is always conditioned, and as a consequence is 
never given as complete, the world cannot be an uncon- 
ditioned whole, and therefore cannot exist as an uncon- 
ditioned whole that is either infiriite in magnitude or 
finite in magnitude. 

What has been said of the first cosmological idea is 
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equally true of the other three. The aeries of coaditions 
ejrists only in the regressive synthesis itself, not in an 
object of sense given as an independent thing prior to ^1 
regress. Hence I must say that the number of imrts in 
a given phenomenon is neither finite nor infinite. A 
phenomenon has no existence in itself, and its parts a« 
only given in and through the regress of the decomposing 
S3mthesis ; and this regress, being never absolutely com- 
plete, cannot be said to be either finite or infinite. The 
same thing holds of the series of causes that proceed in 
an ascending series, and of the series that proceeds from 
S 34 conditioned existence to unconditioned necessary exist- 506 
ence. Neither series can be regarded as in itself cither 
finite or infinite in its totality j for, as a series of subordin- 
ated ideas consists only in the dynamical regress itself, 
it cannot possibly exist in itself before that regress as a 
self-subsistent series of things in themselves. 

Thus the antinomy of pure r on in its cosmological 
ideas disappears. It is purely dialectical, or a conflict 
due to an illusion. The idea of absolute totality, which 
has no proper meaning except as a condition of things in 
th ^ elves, is wrongly apjfiied to phenomens^ which exist 
only » our consciousness, and, if they form a smes, 
only in a successive regress, but which have no other 
existence whatever. From this antinomy, however, we 
may gain, not indeed a dogmatic, but a critical and 
doctrinal advantage, It supplies an indirect proof 
of the transcendental ideality of phenomena, which 
ought to convince anyone who may not have been quite 
, _ sarisfied with tbe direct proof m the Transcendental 
! ;; iB^the^ The new proof would consist in die following 
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If the world is a self-existent whole, it is either finite 
or infinite. 

But it is neither finite nor infinite (as is shown in the 
Antithesis and Thesis respectively). 

535 Therefore the world (the sum total of all phenomena) 507 

is not a self-existent whole. 

Phenomena have, therefore, no existence apart from our 
consciousness of them ; and this is what we mean when 
we speak of their transcendental ideality. 

536 Section VIIL — Regulative Principle of Pure Reason 508 

in the Cosmological Ideas. 

By the cosmological principle of totality, a maximum 
in the series of conditions of the objects of sense is not 
^ven^ but is only demanded. Still, that principle is true 
if it is taken in the proper sense. No doubt it is not an 
axiom^ requiring us to think totality as actually present in 
the object, but it is a problem for understanding, and 
therefore for the subject of understanding, calling upon 
him to begiti and to follow out the regress in the series of 
sonditions for that which is given as conditioned, in con- 
formity with the completeness contained in the idea. In 
the presentation of sensible objects as in space and time, 
every condition which we are capable of reaching is 
found to be itself conditioned. If phenomena were 
things in themselves, we might perhaps find in the^B 
something unconditioned; but, as a matter of fact, they 
are merely mpirical objects, and as such can appein only 
under the forms of space and time, the condition of all 
our perceptions. The principle of reason is therefore 

537 merely a which de ds a regress in the series of 509 
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conditions of given phenomena, and will not permit us 
to assume that we have reached anything absolutely uncon- 
ditioned. It is nota principleof thepossibility of experience 
and of the empirical knowledge of objects of sense, and 
hence it cannot be ranked with the fundamental judgments 
of understanding ; for every experience is of an object, 
which, as conforming to the conditions of perception, is 
enclosed within limits. Nor is it a cmsHtuHve prtaciple 
of reason, which enlaiges our conception of the w«Id 
of sense beyond all possible experience, but only a 
principle that tells us to continue and enlarge our 
experience as fax as we possibly can. Refusing to admit 
that any given empirical limit is absolute, the principle 
of reason serves as a rule which postulates what must 
take place, if we make the regress, but does not mtidpaU 
what is present, before any regress is made, in the object 
as it is in itself. I call it, therefore, a reguiatim principle 
of reason, to indicate that it is not a constitutive 
cosmological principle, tiiat is, a principle that det ines 
objects of sense as thinp in themselves having an 
absolute totality in the series of their conditions. That 
there, is no such constitutive principle, I indicate hr 
csJHng toe principle of r on regulative, and in this way 
trying to prevent what otherwise would be inevitable, the 
tianscendcnt^ subreption which attributes objective 

reality to an idea that serves merely as a rule. 


Seehon IX.-— Empirical tm of the Eegulalive PHaciple 
of Season . 


seen that no transcendental can 1 
Cations, whether these belong to 
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Standing or to reason ; that absolute totality in the series 
of condition in the world of sense rests entirely upon a 
transcendental use of reason, in which absolute complete- 

544 ness is demanded from that which is presupposed as a 

thing in itself; and that such completeness cannot be 
found in the world of sense. It is therefore vain to ask 516 
whether the series of conditions is in absolutely 

limited or absolutely unlimited; the only question is> 
how far we ought to go back in our empirical regress in 
search of the conditions of experience, in order that, 
guided by the rule of reason, we may find an answer 
which is conformable to the nature of the object in 
question. 

Now, it has been clearly enough shown that the 
principle of reason is not a constitutive principle of 
objects in themselves, but is merely a rule for the con- 
tinuation and extension of a possible experience. If we 
keep this steadily before our eyes, the conflict of reason 
with itself is at an end. For our critical solution not 
only does away with the illusion in which the contra- 
diction has its origin, but it reveals the true sense in 
which reason is in harmony with itself. Thus the mis- 
apprehension which was the sole cause of the conflict has 
been removed, and a dialectical principle has been con 
verted into a doctrinal principle. 

545 j . .. I. Solution of the First Antinomy. 517 

546 For the solution of the first cosmological problem, we 518 
have simply to determine, whether, in the regress to the 
unconditioned extension of the world in time and space, 
there is sl r^ess to infinity^ or merely a re^ss thcd is 
capable of Mng continued indcfnitdy {in indefinitum). 
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The perfectly ganeml idea of the series of all 
states of the world, as well as of ail the thinp which co- 
exist in space, is merely the thought of a possible 
empirical regress, the extent of which has not yet been 
detemiined. Only through this idea can there arise the 
conception of such a series of conditions of a given 
547 perception. Now, the world as a whole exists for me 
only as a conception, never as a perception. Hence I 519 
cannot reason from the quantity of the world to the 
quantity of the regress, and determine the latter by the 
former ; on the contrary, I can form a conception of the 
quantity of the world only by finding out the quantity <«f 
the empirical regress. Of the empirical regress, how- 
ever, I can never say more than that I must always 
advance empiricaHy firom every given member of the 
series of conditions to a higher and more remote member. 

But in this way the quantity of phenometra as a whole 
cannot be absolutely determined, and hence I cannot say 
that the regress proceeds to infinity. To say that k 
proceeds to infinity would be to anticipate memb 0# 
die regress that have not yet been r bed, and to 
represent their number as so great that no ampkioid 
regr ccmld ever reach them ; it would in liict be to 
detaimine the quantity of the world (aldiough <H»ly 
548 negatively) prior to the r^ , which is imposeibla Ss« 
The first or negative answer to the first cosmolr^cal 
problem tiierefore is, that the world has no first 
b^inuing in time, and no cxtteme liinit » space, 

The aj^rmaUve answw dsreotiy follows, tibat the regr 581 
series of phmomeaa as a determinatiop of the 
world iwoceeds fo This k 

that the world of. sense has no 
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550 absolute quantity. Every beginning is in time, and every 52^1 

limit of thaf which is extended is in space. But space 
and time belong only to the world of sense. Hence, 
while phenomena in the world are conditionally limited, 
the world itself is neither conditionally nor uncon- 
ditionally limited. Similarly, as the world cannot be 
given as complete, and as even the series of conditions for 
that which is given as conditioned cannot be given as 
conpkte^ i^ of the quantity of the world is 

551 given only in the regress, and not in a collective percep- 523 
tion prior to it. But that regress consists simply in the 
act of determining iht quantity, not mz, determinate con- 
ception, and hence it does not yield the conception of a 
quantity that could be called infinite when measured by a 
certain standard. The regress, therefore, does not pro- 
ceed to the infinite, as if the infinite could be presented, 
but only to an indefinite distance, and it is only in the 
regress that any quantity of experience is actually given. 

2. Solution of the Second Antinomy. 

If I divide a whole that is presented to me in a per- 
ception, I proceed from something conditioned to the 
conditions which make it possible. The division into 
parts (subdivisio or decompositio) is a regress in the series 
of those conditions. The series could be presented as 
an absolute totality, only if the regress could finally reach 
perfectly simple parts. But if all the parts in a con- 
tinuously progressive decomposition are themselves again 
divisible, the division or regress from the conditioned to 
its conditions proceeds m infimtmmi.Mt all the parts or 
conditions, being contained fe tihe conditioned itself, 

'M 
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552 which is completely presented in a perception that is 524 
enclosed between its limits, are presented along with the 
conditioned. The regress in this case, therefore, cannot 

be called merely a regress in mdejinitum^ whereas in the 
first cosmological idea that was the only kind of regress 
that could be allowed, inasmuch as it was necessary to 
proceed from the conditioned to conditions outside of it, 
which were not presented along with the conditioned, 
but were added to it only in the empirical regress. At 
the same time, it is not permissible to say of a whole 
which is divisible to infinity, that it is mad€ up of mi 
iffinite number of parts. For, although all the parts are 
contained in the perception of the whole, the whok 
dimsion is not so contained, but it consists only in the 
continuous decomposition or regress itself, and the series 
has no existence at all prior to the regress. As this 
regress is infinite, the members or parts reached in it are 
certainly all contained in the given whole viewed as an 
i^he whole series of the stages in dimsion 
is not contained in the given whole ; for these constitute 
a successive infinite, which is never complete, and there- 
fore never reaches an infinite multitude of parts, nor can 
its parts be combined into a whole. 

This general statement may easily be applied to 
space. Every space perceived within its limito is a 
whole, the parts of which, as obtained by decomposition, 
are always themselves spaces. A space is, therefore, 
infinitely divisible. 

553 From this a second application of the statement 
follows quite naturally. The divisibility of an external 
object or body, which is enclosed within limite, 
depends upon the divisibility of the space that is the 
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condition of the perception of the body as an extended 

whole. The body is, therefore, infinitely divisible, with- 
out, however, being made up of an infinite number of 
parts. 

556 Transition from the Mathematical to the Dynamical 528 

Antinomies. 

So fsu: we have assumed that the conditions belonging 
to the conditioned are themselves in space and time. 

Now this assumption, which is always made by common 
sense, was the real source of the apparent conflict of 
reason with itself. For it forced us to hold that all 
dialectical conceptions in regard to totality in the series 
of conditions for that which is given as conditioned were 
of exactly the same character. The condition was, 
therefore, in all cases connected with the conditioned as 
a member of the same series, and was homogeneous with 
it Hence the regress in the series of conditions was 
never thought as complete, or, if it was thought as 
complete, a member of the series, which was really 

conditioned, was falsely supposed to be the first member 

of the series, and, therefore, to be unconditioned. If the 
S57 object, or conditioned, was not considered merely 529 
according to its magnitude, at least the series of con* 
ditions of that object was so considered. Thus arose a 
difficulty, which could be got rid of in no other way 
by cutting the knot, that is, by recognizing that 
reason made the series either too long or too short for 
understanding, so that understanding could never be 
coincident with the idea of reason. 

wehavebeem overlooking an essential 
distinction that obtains between the objects, that is, the 
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conceptions of understanding, which reason tries to raise 
to ideas. Two of the classes of categones contained in 
the table given above imply a mathmaiical, the other two 
IdynanL synthesis of phenomena. That distinction 
becomes important, now that we have come to consider 

how far the conceptions of understanding ar 

adequate to the idea of reason, and opens up an entirely 
new mode of escape from the suit in which reasons 
involved. In the former suit the case was dismisse^ 
because both parties raised a false issue. ^ 

;58 dynamical antinomies, it seems as if reason might be able S 30 

to establish its claims, for the judge h« 

the proofs which were wanting, and which had been 

over!ooked by both parties. It is, therefore, 

that the suit may be adjusted to the satisfaction of both 

sides, a thing that was impossible in the case of the 

mathematical antinomies. . , 

The conditions even in the dynamical ideas are no 

doubt all homogeneous, in so fex ^ 

the of the series, and ask whether it conforms 

to the idea, or whether the idea is too large or too sarf 
for it But the conception of understanding, on whlc 
the idea rests, may contmn merely a sytahem of the hom- 
;f^««<;i«-which is certainly the case in the composition 

or division bf every magnitude it may contain ^ a 

synthesis of the heierogmeous. This latter sort of syn- 
thesis is at least conceivable in the case of the dynami^ 
synthesis, whether it takes the form of causal connection 
or of the connection of the necessary with the con- 

in the mathematical connection of the series of 
condition is itseK a part of the 
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series, no condition can be allowed to enter that is not 
sensuous. But, in the dynamical series of sensuous con- 
ditions, a heterogeneous condition, or one that is not a 
part of the series, is not inadmissible. Such a condition 

559 as being purely intelligible^ would lie outside of the series. SS* 
Supposing it to be possible, the claims of reason would 

be sufficiently satisfied by the unconditioned being placed 
above phenomena, while yet the series of phenomena 
would not cease to be conditioned, nor would it be cut 
short in defiance of the principles of understanding. 

If the dynamical ideas admit of a condition of phe- 
nomena lying outside of the series of sensuous conditions, 
a condition which is not itself a phenomenon, we reach 
quite a different conclusion from that to which we were 
brought in the case of the mathematical antinomies, tn 
these we were forced to say, that both of the contradic- 
tory dialectical assertions were false. But, while the 
dynamical series is necessarily conditioned throughout in 
so far as it is a series of phenomena, it yet is connected 
with a condition, which, though it is empirically uncon- 
ditioned, is mn-smmous. Thus satisfaction is given, on 
the }mx^ to mderst^^ and on the other hand 
to remm. We are rid of the dialectical arguments, which 
in one way or the other sought unconditioned totality in 
mere phenomena, and we see that the propositions of 

560 reason may both be true when taken in their proper seme. 5551 
This we could not possibly show in the case of the co^ 
mological ideas that refer only to a inathemaricaBy^^i^^ 
conditioned unity, for in them no condition of the series 

of phenomena could be founri, which was not itself a 
^phenomenon ■ and one : #f ■■ , ths©' ■ membm- ^ of Ae 

'*■ series. ■" 
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3 . Solution of the Third Anttnom;^, 

There are only two ways in which we can conceive 
events to be due to a cause: either the causality is ^ 
natural^ or it springs from freedom. By natural causality 
is meant, that connection of one state with another that 
precedes it in the world of sense, in which the second 
state follows the first in conformity with a rule. Now, 
the causality of phenomena rests upon conditions of time, 
and the preceding state cannot always have existed, for, 
if it had, the effect produced by it would not only now 
have come into being. Hence the causality of the. cause 
of something that happens or comes into being must 
itself have come into beingy and by the principle of under- 
standing requires another cause to account for it. 

5^^ By freedom, again, in the cosmological sense, is meant, 533 
the power of bringing a state into existence spontaneously. 

The causality of this state will therefore not itself stand 
under another cause, which determines it in time in con* 
formity with the law of nature. Taken in this e, 
freedom is a transcendental idea ; for, in the first place, 
it contains in it nothing borrowed firom experience, and, 
in the second place, its object cannot be presented as 
determined in any experience* .That whatever comes to 
be must have a cause, is a universal law, without which 
there can be no experience at all* As the causality of 
this cause comes to he or originates, it must itself have a 
cause. Thus the whole field of experience, however far 
it may extend, contains nothing but what is natural 
But, as in this way no absolute totality of conditi in 
the way of causality can be obtained, reason croites for 
itself the idea of a spontaneity, which begin to act 
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purely of itself, without being determined to activity 
by another cause, as the law of natural causality de- 
mands. 

563 Now, if phenomena were things in themselves, and 53 S 
space and time forms of the existence of things in them- 
selves, the conditions would always be members of exactly 
the same series as the conditioned. Here, therefore, 

as in the other transcendental ideas, the antinomy would 
arise, that the series must inevitably be too large or too 
small for understanding. But it is characteristic of the 
dynamical conceptions of reason, that they do not 
consider an object with regard to its magnitude, but 

564 only with regard to its existence. In this case, therefore, 536 
we may abstract from the magnitude of the series of 
conditions and direct our attention solely to the dynami- 
cal relations of condition and conditioned. Thus we at 
once come upon the difficulty, whether freedom is pos- 
sible at all, and if it is, whether it can exist along with 
the universality of the natural law of causality. Can we 
affirm, disjunctively, that every effect in the world must 

' e either from nature or from freedom, or must we say, 
that in different relations the same event is due both to 
nature and to freedom? That every event in the world 
of sense is connected .with a preceding event according 
to an unchangeable law of nature, has, in the Transcen- 
. dental Analytic, been shown to be a fundamental principle 
which admits of no exception. The only question now 
is, whether, assuming that principle, the same effect may 
not only be determined in accordance with nature, but 
may also depend upon freedom, of whether freedom is 
completely excluded by that inviolable rule. Here the 
common but false presupposition of the absolute reality 
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of phenomena shows its baleful influence and confuses 
our reason* If phenomena are things m themselv^, 
freedom cannot be saved. For, nature will then be the 
complete and adequate cause of every event, and the 
condition of an event will be contained only m the senes 
of phenomena that with its effect is necessary according 
e6e to the law of nature. If, however, phenomena are not 537 
taken to be more than they really are ; if they are r^ 
gaided, not as things in themselves, but simply as objects 
connected with one another in our consciousness m con- 
formity with empirical laws ; then they must themselves 
have their source in that which is not a phenomenon. 
Such an intelligible cause is not determined in its ca^us- 
ality by phenomena, although the effects of its causality 
are presented to us as phenomena, and can therefore be 
regarded as determined by other phenomena. The in- 
telligible cause, together with its causality, is itself wtsi^ 

of the series, while yet its effects are to be found m the 
series of empirical conditions. The effect can therefore 
be regarded as free in respect of its intelligible cause, and 
may at die saum time be viewed on its phenomenal side 
as following from phenomena, according to tiie necewfy 
of nature 


566 
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Possibility of Causality through J^dm. , ^ 53 ^ 

The only question here is thp: granting that in the 543 
whole series of events there is to be found nothmg but 
the necessity of nature, is it yet possible to regard the 
very same event, which on one side is merely an effect 
nature, as on the other side an effect of freedom, or is 
there between these two sorts of causality a direct 
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Among the causes in the phenomenal world there 
certainly can be nothing that absolutely and from itself 
could cause a series to begin to be. Every act that pro- 
duces an event is, as a phenomenon, itself an event or 
result, which presupposes another state to serve as cause. 
Everything that comes to be is therefore merely a 
continuation of the series, and nothing that begins of 
itself can enter into the series. Hence all the modes in 

572 which natural causes act in the succession of time are $44 
themselves effects, for which there must again be causes 
in the series of time. It is vain to seek in the causal 
connection of phenomena for an original act by which 
something may come to be that before was not 

But, granting that the cause of a phenomenal effect is 
itself a phenomenon, is it necessary that the causality of its 
cause should be entirely empirical ? May it not be that 
while every phenomenal effect must be connected with its 
cause in accordance with laws of empirical causality, this 
empirical causality, without the least rupture of its con- 
nection with natural causes, is itself an effect of a causality 
that is not empirical but intelligible ? May the empirical 
causality not be due to the activity of a cause, which 
in its relation to phenomena is original, and which there- 
fore, in so fer as this faculty is concerned, is not phen- 
omenal but intelligible ; although as a link in the chain of 
mtore it must be regarded as also belonging entirely to 
tire world of sense ? 

574 s Let us see how this would apply to experience. ' Man 546 
is one of the phenomena of the world of sense, and in so 
far one of the natural causes, the causality of which must 
stand under empirical laws. Liflke all other things in 
nature, he must have an empirical character. This 
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character we learn from an observation of the powers " 
and faculties which he exhibits in the production of 
effects* In lifeless nature, or in the mere animal, we find 
no reason for thinking that there is any faculty but that 
which is sensuously conditioned. But man, who knows 
all the rest of nature solely as an object of sense, is 
aware of himself also by mere apperception, and that 
in acts and inner determinations, which he is cpite unable 
to regard as due to impressions of sense. On the one 
side, he is no doubt for himself a phenomenon, but, 
inasmuch as his actions cannot be ascribed to the recep* 

575 tivity of sense, he is, on the other side, a purely inteh 547 
ligible object with respect to certain of his faculties. 
These faculties we call understanding and reason; and 
reason in particular we distinguish in quite a peculiar and 
especial way from all forces that are empirically con- 
ditioned, because it contemplates its objects purely in the 
light of ideas, and determines understanding in accord- 
ance with them. 

That our reason actually has causality, or that we at 
least suppose it to have causility, is evident from the 
imperatives which we impose upon ourselves as rules for 
our own conduct The ought expr s a kind of neces- 
sity and connecrion with conditions which we shall look 
for in vain in all the r^t of nature* tJndwtitpding 
know only what is, has been, or will be. It is impossible 
for anything to exist for undei'standing otherwise than as 
a matter of fact it does exist in those three relations of 
time ; nay, if we fix our eyes simply upon the course of 
nature, the ought has no meaning whatever* It is as 
. , ' absurd to ask what nature ought to be, as to ask what 'Sort 
^ctf:Rroperties a circle ought to have* The only qu^tfon 
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we can properly ask is, what comes to pass in nature? 
just as we can only ask, what actually are the properties 
of a triangle? 

Now, this ought expresses a possible activity, the 
ground of which is a bare conception, whereas a mere 
576 natural activity must always have a phenomenal ground. 548 
No doubt an act that ought to be, must be possible 
under conditions of nature \ but these have no influence 
in determining the will itself, but only in determining the 
effect and what follows from it in the phenomenon. No 
matter how many natural influences, how many sensuous 
impulses may be brought to bear upon my will, they can- 
not give rise to the ought. The volition which is due 
to such influences is always conditioned and by no 
means necessary, and the otight of reason confronts such 
a volition with a limit and ideal, nay, forbids or author- 
izes it. Whether the object willed is sensuous pleasure, 
or even the good which is the object of pure reason, 
reason refuses to yield to the influence of that which 
is given empirically, and to follow the order of things as 
they present themselves in the phenomenal world. With 
perfect spontaneity it makes for itself an order of its own 
in accordance with ideas, into which it fits the empirical 
conditions, and guided by the idea of this order it 
declares actions which have not yet taken place, and , 
which perhaps never will take place, to be necessary. 
Thus r on assumes that it has in itself the power of 
originating actions j for otherwise it would not expect to 
find in experience the influence of its ideas. 

Now let us pause here for a moment, and assume that 
577 it is at least possible for reason to have causality with 549 
respect to phenomena. Reason though it be, it must yet 
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manifest an empirical character. For, every cause pre- 
supposes a rale in conformity with which certain pheno- 
mena follow as effects, and every rule requires uniformity 
in the way of effects. It is upon such uniformity, in fact, 
that the conception of cause as the faculty of producing 
an effect is based. This uniformity of effect, as learned 
from simply observing phenomena, may be called the 
empirical character of a cause, and this empirical charac- 
ter is unchangeable, although the effects appear in change- 
able forms according as the accompanying and partly 
limiting conditions vary. 

Thus the will of every man has an empirical character, 
which is simply a certain causality of his reason, in so far 
as that causality manifests, in its effects in the pheno- 
menal world, a rale from which we may infer the kind 
and degree of the motives from which his actions have 
been done, and so estimate the subjective principle of 
his will. This empirical character must itself be gathered 
from our observation of the effects of his causality in the 
phenomenal world, and from the rale with which experi- 
ence supplies us. It is therefore solely from a considera* 
tion of the naan’s empirical dmracter and of the othtar 
causes that co-operate with Jt in conformity with the 
order of nature, ffiat wo are able to det«mine his 
5^8 actions on their phenomenal side ; and we could SSo 
trace all the manifestations of his will to their ^ rce, 
we could tell with certainty what his actions in every 
case must be, and show that they necessarily followed 
from the given condition. So long, therefore, as we 
look only at a man's empirical character, we cannot 
, i find any trace of freedom. Yet this is the only thing 
osmes before us, if we simply affirm man, and 
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investigate the motives of his actions from the point 
of view of anthropology. 

But if we change our point of view, and consider the 
very same actions in their relation to reason, — by which 
I do not mean speculative reason, which merely explains 
how the actions have come to be, but reason only in so 
far as it is the cause that them — if, in a word, 
we view a man’s actions in their relation to reason as 
fracHcaly we find that they come under an entirely 
different rule and order from the order of nature. We 
find, it may be, that nothing ought to have taken place, 
which as a matter of fact has taken place in conformity 
with the course of nature, and could not but take place 
under the given empirical conditions. But sometimes we 
find, or at least believe that we find, that the ideas of 
reason have actually proved their causality with reference 
to the actions of man as phenomena, and that those 
actions have taken place, not because they were deter- 
mined by empirical causes, but because they were deter- 
mined by grounds of reason. 

57 9. Now, if we could say that reason has causality in regard 551 
to phenomena, should we be entitled to say that reason 
acts freely, although the action is determined with absolute 
precision and necessity in its empirical character, or as a 
mode of sense ? The empirical character, it must be 
observed, will in that case be itself determined in the 
intelligible character or manner of thinking. The in- 
telligible character, however, we do not directly know, 
and hence we have to indicate its nature by means of 

phenomena, which properly give us a knowledge only of 
objects of sense, and therefore only of the empirical 
r har arter. Now, the actioD, io s© fer as our manner of 
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thinking is to be called its cause, is not a result that 
follows according to empirical laws from that manner of 
thinking ; that is, it is not preceded by the conditions of 
pure reason, but only by the effects of pure reason as 
they appear in the inner sense. Pure reason, as a faculty 
that is merely intelligible, is not subject to the form of 
time, and therefore it is not subject to the conditions 
belonging to the succession of time. The causality of 
reason in the intelligible character does not arise or begin 

580 to be at a certain time in order to produce an effect If 552 
it did, it would itself be subject to the natural law of 
phenomena, in conformity with which causal series are 
determined in time, and its causality would then be 
natural and not free. What we must say is, that if reason 
can have causality with regard to phenomena, it is a 
faculty by means of which the sensuous condition of an 
empirical series of effects first begins to be. For the 
condition which lies in r on is not sensuous, and there- 
fore does not itself begin to be. In that case we sbotild 
find what we missed in all empirical series, that the con- 
dition of a successive series of events might itself te 
empirically unconditioned. For the condition wouW lie 
outside of the series in the intelligible character, and 
would therefore be subject to no sc ous condition, and 
to no determination of time through precedirg causes. 

585 It must be observed that we have had no intention of 557 

586 proving that there actually is freedom, and that it is one 558 
of the faculties which are the cause of the phenomena of 
our world of sense. Freedem has here been viewed 
simply as a transcendental idea, which leads r on to 

- ,> -think that it can absolutely bring into existence the scries 
Of conditions in the phenomenal world by m s of the 
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sensuously unconditioned, and thus involves it in an 
antinomy with its own laws — ^the laws which it lays down 
for the understanding in its empirical work. The only 
thing that we have been able to show, or that we have 
tried to show, is that this antinomy has its source in a 
mere illusion, and that nature at least does not contradict 
the causality of freedom. 

S^7 4 . Solution of the Fourth Antinomy, 559 

In what immediately precedes we have considered the 
changes of the world of sense in their dynamical series — 
a series each member of which stands under another as 
its cause. We shall now take this series of states as our 
guide in the search for an existence that may serve as the 
supreme condition of all that changes ; that is, in our 
search for the necessary being. Here we have to deal, 
not with an unconditioned causality, but with the un- 
conditioned existence of substance itself. What we have 
before us is therefore really a senes of conceptions, and 
not a series of perceptionsi in which one perception is 
the condition of the other. 

Now, it is easy to see that, as every object in the 
totality of phenomena is changeable, and therefore is con- 
ditioned in its existence, no member of the series of 
dependent existence can possibly be * unconditioned ; in 
other words, we cannot^ regard the existence of any 
member of the series as absolutely necessary. Hence, if 
phenomena were thia^ in themselves, and if as a con- 
sequence them condition always belonged to one and the 
same series of perceptions, there would be no possibility 
5 8 S of introducing a hedessary being as conditm^^ of the S^o 
acistence of phenomena in the world of sense. 
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But there is a peculiar distinction between the dyna- 
mical and the mathematical regress* The mathematical 
regress has to do only with the composition of parts into 
a whole, or the division of a whole into parts ; and as in 
this case the conditions must always be regarded as parts 
of the series, and therefore as homogeneous, they cannot 
but be phenomena. But in the dynamical regress we are 
concerned, not with the possibility of an unconditioned 
whole formed out of given parts, or of an unconditioned 
part for a given whole, but with the derivation of a state 
from its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance 
itself from its necessary existence. Here, therefore, there 
is no reason why the condition should enter into the 
same empirical series with that which is conditioned. 

Thus a way of escape from the apparent antinomy now 
under consideration is opened up to us. Both of the 
conflicting propositions may be true if they are taken in 
different senses. Ail things in the world of sense may be 
contingent, and therefore have only an empirically con- 
ditioned existence, while yet there may be a condition of 
the whole series that is not empirical ; that is, tibtere may 
, . . be an unconditionally necessary being. , For, this necessary 
■ ■ being, as tht' inteEigible condition of Ae seri^:^ could not 
589 belong to it as a member, not even as the highest member $6 
' : of it,, nor would it make ^'any memba: of. series 
empirically unconditioned, or in any way interfere with 
the empirically conditioned existence of all the members, 
which form the world of sense as a whole. Thus the 
manner in which an unconditioned existence is here co& 
ceived as the condition of phenomena is diffareml fifom 
' the manner in which, in the last chapter, ,we swibl to. 
explain the empirically uncondidonod causidity of 6^ 
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dom. For there the thing itself {suhstanfia phaenomenm) 
was as a cause conceived to belong to the series of con- 
ditions, and only its causality was regarded as intelligible. 
Here, on the other hand, the necessary being must be 
conceived as entirely outside of the series of the sensible 
world (as ms extramundanum\ and as purely intelligible. 

In no other way, indeed, can we regard it as free from 
the law of contingency and dependence to which all 
phenomena are subject 

The regulative principle of reason in the present case 
may therefore be stated in this way. Everything in the 
world of sense has an empirically conditioned existence, 
and no property of a sensible object has unconditioned 
necessity. We are entitled to expect that in a possible 
experience there will be found an empirical condition for 
every member of the series of conditions, and the search 
for such conditions we ought always to follow up as far 
as we can. Nothing can justify us in referring any 
particular mode of existence to a condition outside of 
the empirical series, or even in regarding a particular 
mode of existence within the empirical series as absolutely 
independent and self-subsistent At the same time there 
jgo is reason to deny that the whole series may be de- 56 a 
pendent upon an intelligible being, which is free from 
every empirical condition, and is itself the condition of 
the possibility of all phenomena. 

593 ComluM^g Mmsrk m the whole Antinomy 565 

Reason. 

So long as reason in its conceptions is seeking simply 
the totality of conditions in the world of sense, and 
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trying to find satisfaction in that direction, our ideas are 
cosmological^ though at the same time transcendental. 

But the moment the unconditioned, in which we are 
mainly interested, is conceived as lying entirely outside 
of the world of sense, and therefore beyond all possible 
experience, our ideas become transcendent. For then they 
are not merely ideas which reason employs in seeking to 
complete experience — an end which must always be pur- 
sued, though it can never be fully attained ; rather they are 
ideas that entirely separate themselves from experience, 
and create for themselves objects, for which experience sup- 
plies no material, and which cannot rest their claim to ob- 
jective reality upon the completion of the empirical series, 

594 but only upon pure a priori conceptions. N evertheless, the $66 
cosmological idea which gave rise to the fourth antinomy 
urges us to take this step. Finding tliat phenomena are 
always conditioned modes of existence, and have no 
support in themselves, we are driven to look about for 
something different from all phenomena, and therefore 
for an intelligible object which is entirely free from c<»- 
595. tingency. Thus the very first step which we take beyond 567 
, . \ the' world of ser^^ enter upon an mquiry' 

: into .the nature of the absolutely nec ■: aay being,, and.- to 
, derive .fifom our conceptiiom of it our coimept*'- » of aH . 
things in their purely intelligible nature. This inquiry m 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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BOOK IL— THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON. 


Section L — The Ideal in General 

We have seen above that no object can be known 
by means of the pure conceptions of understanding, 
if these are isolated from all conditions of sensibility ; * 

for the conditions of objective reality are then absent, 
and nothing is left but the mere form of thought. On 
the other hand pure conceptions can be presented 
in concreto if they are brought into connection with 
phenomena, for in phenomena they obtain the appro- 
priate material by which they become conceptions of 
experience. A conception of experience, in fact, is 
simply a conception of understanding in concreto. Now, 
ideas are even further removed from objective reality 
than categories^ for, as no phenomenon can be found 
to which they might apply, they cannot be presented 

596 at all They demand a certain complete- 568 

n«$ which is beyond the reach of all possible empi- 
rical to and reason has in them merely a 

systematic unity, to which it brings the unity that is 
possible in experience as near as possible, though it can 
never hope to bring experience into complete harmony 
with its ideas. 

But what I call the ideal seems to be still 
removed from objective reality than even the idea. 

By the ideal I m the idea, not merely in concreto^ 
but in indimim I I other wordSi an indivi4tial 

thing that is determinable or even determined simply 
by the idea. 

599 Reason, in its ideal, aims at absolutely complete deter- 571 
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mination in accordance with a priori rales* Hence it 
sets before itself an object which it conceives as capable 
of thoroughgoing determination in conformity with its 
own principles. The conditions, however, that are 
required for such a determination cannot be found in 
experience, and thus the conception is itself transcendent 


Section II, — The Tmnsemdentai Ideal, 

601 The proposition, that all existence is compkidy deter- 573 
mined, means, that to know a thing completely, it is 
necessary to know all that can possibly exist, and to 
determine the thing in question, either affirmatively or 
negatively, by reference to our ideal. The absolutely 
complete determination of a thing is therefore a mere idea, 
which can never be presented in its totality in concreto. 
This idea has its source entirely in reason, which pre- 
scribes the rale by which understanding must be guided 
in seeking completeness of knowledge* 

The idea of the totality of all possible exisieftce will be 
found to exclude a number of predicates* It excludes, 
to Wit, all those predicates that are derived from other 
60a predicates already given, as well as^" those that cannot 574 
stand along with them; and thus it leaves us with 
a conception that is determined absolutely a priori, 
that is, with the conception of an individual object which 
is completely determined by the mere idea of it This 
is what is meant by an ideal of pure reason. 

603 Now, a negation cannot be definitely thought, except in 575 
contrast to the affirmation that is its opposite. A man 
, ^ bora blind has no idea of darkness, because he has no 
’ Ijf light" ' All conceptions of negations are tharefore ' ' " 
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derivative, and positive realities contain all the data, and 
so to speak, the matter or transcendental content, for the 
possibility and the complete determination of all things. 

This transcendental substratum for the complete deter- 
mination of things, which is presupposed by our reason, 

604 is simply the idea of a totality of reality {omnitudo 
realitatis). All true negations are therefore merely 
limitations of that unlimited totality of reality which 
reason presupposes. 

It is by supposing a thing in itself to possess this 
totality of reality that we conceive of it as completely 
determined. Moreover, the conception of this thing in 
itself as an ens realissimum is the conception of an 
individual being, for, in determining it, we are forced to 
assign to it one out of every possible pair of contra- 
dictory predicates, namely, that predicate which expresses 
positive being. Thus it is a transcendental which 
necessarily compels us to conceive of all that exists as 
completely determined, and to this ideal, as constituting 
the supreme and the complete material condition of 
th& possibility, all objects must be referred in so far as 
their content is concerned. Nor is human reason capable 
of having any other genuine ideal, for in no other way 
can a conception, which in itself is general, be completely 
determined from itself and recognized to be the idea of 
an individual thing, 

605 Now, it is self-evident that reason can think of things 577 
as necesarily completely determined, without presuppos- 

606 feg the existence of a being conforming to its ideal. It 5 78 
is enough that the idea of that being should be pre- 
supposed. In its ideal reason finds the prototype of 
which all things are but imperfect copies or ectypes 
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and from TSrhicli they derive the material of their possi- 
bility. To this ideal things approximate more or less, 
but they must always remain at an infinite distance 
from it. 

All things, then, with the synthesis of various deter- 
minations which form their content, are regarded as 
deriving their possibility solely from that which contains 
all reality within itself and alone is originally possible. 
The predicates by which all other modes of being are 
distinguished from the truly real being, are all negative, 
and negations are merely limitations of a higher reality, 
and ultimately of the highest reality of all, from which 
only their content is derived. The manifold deter- 
minations of things are therefore simply various ways 
of limiting the conception of the highest reality, which 
is their common substratum, just as all geometrical fipires 
are merely the various ways in which infinite space is 
capable of being limited. Hence the object which 
reason sets before itself as an ideal is also called the 
original Being {ens origimrium) ; as having no being 
higher than itself, it is called the supreme Being (ens 
summam); md it is also named the Being ofaMMngs 579 
{ms entmm), to indicate that all other beinp are con- 
ditioned and subject to it But all tihis d not entitle 
us to say that there is an actual object which fe so 
related objectively to other things, but only that there 
is an idea which is so related to our concerns 
of things. Whether a Being of such tmnscendent 
perfection actually exists we are left in compltate 
ignorance. 

; ^ Again, we cannot say that an original being consisl? 

>. df a number of derivative beings, for ■ h of rhf!«y 
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presupposes the original being, and therefore cannot 
constitute it The ideal of the original being must 
therefore be conceived as simple. 

The derivation of all other possibility from the 
original being cannot properly be said to be a Umitatim 
of its supreme reality, and as it were a division of it 
into parts ; for the original being would in -that case 
be a mere aggregate of derivative beings, and this we 
have just seen to be impossible, although in our first 
rough sketch we represented the matter in that way. . 
The supreme reality we must conceive, not as the sum | 
of all things, but as the necessary condition of their f 
possibility. The manifold determination of things must I 
be regarded, not as a limitation of the original being ^ 
itself, but as its complete product, to which will belong 
/^cm whole sensibility, and all the reality in the phenom- 
enal world, which cannot enter as an ingredient into the 
idea of the Supreme Being. 

608 if we follow out this idea and hypostatise it, we shall 580 
be able to determine the original being, simply from 
omr conception of the supreme reality, as one, simple, 
all sufficient, eternal, etc. ; in a word, we shall be able 
to determine it in its unconditioned completeness through 
all predicaments. Now this is the conception of God, 
in its transcendental sense, and thus the ideal of pure 
reason is the object of a transcendental theology ^ 

By such a use of the transcendental idea, however, 
theology oversteps limits set to it by its very nature. 
Reason only demands the concepHou of all reality as 
essential to the complete determination of things ; it does 
not require us to suppose that all this reality should be 
given objectively, and thing. 
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It is by a mere fiction that we combine the manifold 
content of our idea into an ideal, and reiilize it in a 
particular being. We have no right to assume without 
question that such a substantiation of the ideal is even 
possible ; nor can it be said that any of the consequences 
that flow from such an ideal have the least bearing upon 
the complete determination of things in general, although 
it was only for the sake of that determination that the 
idea was put forward. 

609 How, then, does it come that reason derives the whole 581 
possibility of things from one single possibility, namely, that 

of the highest reality, and why does it assume that this 
reality must be contained in a particular original being? 

The answer will readily present itself if we look back to 
what has been shown in the Transcendental Analytic^ 
There we found that objects of sense are possible only in 
relation to our thought, which supplies the a priori 
element or empirical form that is implied in them. But 
unless the matter were given, that is, the real element in 
the phenomenal object which corresponds to sensation, 
the object could not be thought at all, nor could we awo- 
prehend how it should be possible. Nowan object of 
s«aise CM be completely determined, only if we are able 
to compare it with all possible determinations of pheno- 
mena, and predicate these of it either affirmatively or 
negatively. But that which constitutes the thing iteetf, 
or the real element in the phenomenon, must be given, 

610 and unless it is given the object cannot be thought at all. 582 
Now the real element of all phenomena is ^ven in the 
one all-embracing experience; and hence the matter 
which makes ail objects of sense possible must be pre- 
mpposetias given in one comprehensive whole, and only 
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by the limitation of this whole are empirical objects 
possible, distinguishable from one another, and capable 
of complete determination. As a matter of fact, no other 
objects can be given to us but objects of sense, and 
these nowhere but in the context of a possible experience. 
Hence there is for us no object which does not presup- 
pose the comprehensive whole of all empirical reality as 
the condition of its possibility. It is therefore a natural 
illusion which leads us to suppose that a principle which 
properly holds only of things that are presented as objects 
of our senses, is applicable to all things without exception. 

We simply drop the limitation to phenomena, and imagine 
that the empirical principle of our conceptions of the 
possibility of phenomenal objects is a transcendental 
principle of the possibility of things as such. 

And the reason why we afterwards hypostatise this 
idea of a comprehensive whole of all reality is, that we 
change dialectically the distribuHve xmity, implied in the 
empirical use of understanding, into the collective unity of 
a whole of experience, and think of this whole of pheno- 
mena as an individual thing, which contains all reality 
6 i I within itself. Our next step is, by means of the transcen- 583 
dental subreption already mentioned, to confuse this 
individual thing, which includes m itself all empirical ^ 
reality, with the conception of a thing that constitutes the 
supreme condition of the possibility of all things, and 
supplies the real conditions for their complete determina- 
tion. 
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SecftOH in. — Arguments of Speculative Reason for tht 
Existence of a Supreme Being. 

614 The natural course of human reason in seeking to 586 
prove the existence of a Supreme Being is as follow. 
First of all reason persuades itself that some necessary 
being must exist. This being it regards as having uncon- * 
ditioned existence. Then it looks out for that which 

615 can be conceived as independent of all conditions, and 
this it finds in that which is itself the sufficient condition 
of aJl other things, that is, in that which contains all 
reality. Now, as the unlimited All is absolute unity, and 
carries with it the conception of a single, supreme being, 
reason concludes that a Supreme Being must neces ly 

exist as the original condition of all things. 

Let us suppose that every step in this argument is 

616 valid. Grant, in the first place, that from any given 588 
existence, were it only my own, I may legitimately infer 
the existence of an unconditionally necessary being. 
Grant, secondly, that I must regard a being which con^ 
tons all reality and therefore all conditions, as uncondi- 
tionally necessary, and that the conception of tins 
harmonizes with the id^ of absolute necessity. Admib 
ting aU this, we yet are not entitled to say that there m 
anything contradictory of absolute necessity in tiie con- 
ception of a limited being, which does not possess iie 
highest reality. For, while it is no doubt true that & . 

toe conception of a limited being we cannot derive the 
Idea of the unconditioned, which by its very nature 
implies a totality of conditions, yet it fay no means follotvs 

, that a limited being must in its existence be 

toe contrary, there is nothing to hinder us fewi 
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supposing that all limited beings may be unconditionally 
necessary, although no doubt their necessity cannot be 
inferred merely from the general conception which we 

have of them. The argument given above cannot, there- 
fore, help us in the least to determine the nature of a 
necessary being, and in fact it leads to nothing at all. 

But although that argument, resting as it does upon $89 
the internal insufficiency of the contingent, is undoubtedly 
transcendental, it yet is so simple and natural that it 
never fails to commend itself even to the most ordinary 
minH, the moment its bearing is understood. We see 
things change, arise and perish ; hence they, or at least 
their state, must have a cause. But for every cause that 
618 can be presented in experience, we are forced to seek a 590 
new cause. Now, where should we more naturally expect 
to find the first cause than in suj^reme cause, that is, 
in the Being which originally contains within itself the 
sufficient explanation of every possible effect, and which 
besides is so easily conceived through the single mark of 
all-comprehensive completeness? This supreme cause 
is then held to be absolutely necessary, because it is 
absolutely necessary for us to ascend to it in thought, 
while yet we see no reason for going beyond it. Hence, 
even among nations that are in a state of the blindest 
polytheism, some gleams of monotheism are visible, to 
which they have been brought, not by reflection and deep 
speculation, but simply by following the path that gradu- 
ally and naturally opened up before them. 

There axe only three ways in which the existence of 
God may be sought to be proved on die basis of specula- 
619 tive reason. The first is t)xt fihysico^thfological proof, the 
second is cosmological, the third the ontological. 
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This is the order m which the three proofs come before 
rea.son as it gradually widens its vision. We shall, how- 
ever, examine them in the reverse order, for, as we shall 
immediately see, while experience gives the first impulse 
to reason, it is the transcendental conception only which 
leads the way, and sets before reason the goal of all Its 
efforts. I shall therefore begin with an examination of 
the transcendental proof, and then pass on to consider 
how far that proof may be strengthened by the addition 
of empirical elements. 


620 Section IK — T/ie Ontological Proof. 592 

From what has been said it is obvious that the concep- 
tion of an absolutely necessary being is a pure conception 
of reason. It is a mere idea, the objective reality of 
which is by no means proved by the fact that reason 
requires it. All that we can say is that the idea of an 
absolutely necessary being points to a certain ideal com- 
pleteness, but as this completeness is unattainable, the 
idea really limits the sphere of understanding instead of 
extending its knowledge to new objects. 

People have at all times spoken of an absolutely 
necessary being, but they have begun by seeking to prove 
its existence without first asking whether and how a lilting 
of that sort could even be conceived. It is certainly easy 
enough to give a verbal definition of it, as something the 

621 non-existence of which is impossible. But this throws no 593 
light upon the conditions which force us to regard 
the non-existence of a thing as absolutely untWnkable, 
Now it is just these conditions that we really “ h to 
know. We wish to know whether under the concepltoii 
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of a necessary being we are thinking anything at all or 
not To speak of the “ unconditioned,” and thus to take 
away all the conditions by means of which understanding 
is able to regard anything as necessary, does not help us 
to understand, whether in the conception of an uncon- 
ditionally necessary being we are thinking of a real being, 
or, as may perhaps be the case, of nothing at all. 

It has commonly been supposed that this conception, 
now so familiar to us, but originally hit upon by accident, 
might be justified by bringing forward a number of 
examples, and that thus all further inquiry into its 
intelligibility was rendered superfluous. Every geometrical 
proposition, it was said, as, for instance, that a triangle 
has three angles, is absolutely necessary^ and people 
talked as if such examples entitled them to say that they 
had a perfectly clear conception of what they meant by 
an object that lay entirely beyond the sphere of human 
understanding. 

The examples brought forward were, however, all with- 
out exception taken from judgments^ not from things and 
their existence. But the unconditioned necessity of a 
judgm^t is not the same thing as an absolute necessity 
of a thing. The absolute necessity of a judgment is only 
a conditioned necessity of the thing predicated, that is, 

622 of the predicate in the judgment The proposition just 594 
cited does not say that three angles are absolutely 
necessary, but only that, if a triangle exists, that is, is 
presented in perception, it must contain three angles. 

But this mere logical necessity has proved a fruitful 
source of illusion. People have framed a priori the con- 
ception of a thing that seems to include existence within 
ite content, and have then assumed that, because existence 
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belougs necessarily to the object as conceived, it must 
also belong necessarily to the thing itself* Thus it is 
inferred that there is an absolutely necessary being, 
because the existence of that being is thought in a con- 
ception that has been arbitrarily assumed, and assumed 
under the supposition that there is an actual object 
corresponding to it. 

If in an identical Judgment I retain the subject after 
rejecting the predicate, a contradiction arises, and hence 
I say that the predicate belongs to the subject necessarily. 

But if I reject the subject as well as the predicate, there 
is no contradiction, for nothing is left to which a contra- 
diction could apply. To assume that there is a triangle, 
and yet to deny that it has three angles, is contradictory, 
but there is no contradiction in denying both the triangle 
and its three angles. It is exactly the same with the 
conception of an absolutely necessary being. If the 595 
existence of that being is denied, the thing itself with all 
its predicates is at the same time denied. How this 
be shown to involve a contradiction ? The contmdicrion 
cannot come from without, for the thing is not »id to be 
necessary because of its relation to anythmg ext al; 
nor can it come from within, for, in denying the realty 
of the thing itself, the reality of all that' at 

the same time denied. ^ God is almighty"^* is a v 
judgment The predicate ** almighty cannot beliealed, 
so long as the subject ‘^God'" is affirmed, for the <»»* 
ception of God, that is, of an infinite being, is idecrfical 
with the conception of a Being that is almighty/^ But 
if you say, There is no God,” neither the ' ped&mte 

almighty” nor any other predicate remains: in the 
of the subject every possible priwicale '|s:.:d«nied, 
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and there is therefore not the least contradiction in 
saying that God does not exist. 

624 At this pointj however, I am told that there is one 59 ^ 
conception, although only one, the object of which can- 
not without contradiction be denied to exist. The con- 
ception is that of an absolutely necessary Being. This 
Being, it is said, possesses all reality, and such a Being, 

as I am willing to admit, we are justified in assuming to 
be possible. Now that which comprehends all reality, 
the objector goes on, must also comprehend existence. 
Hence existence is in this case involved in the con- 

625 ception of a thing as possible. If, therefore, the thing is 597 
denied to exist, even its internal possibility is denied, 
and this is self-contradictory. 

Now I simply ask, whether the proposition, that ^h's or 
that thing exists, is an analytic or a synthetic proposition. 

If it is analytic, nothing is added to the thought of a 
thing by predicating existence of it Either the thought 
in you must itself be the thing, or you have simply 
assumed existence to be implied in mere possibility, and 
then derived existence from intemah possibility, which is 
nothing but a wretched tautology. It does not mend 
matters to use the word “reality” in speaking of the 
conception of a thing, and the word “existence” in 
speaking of the conception of the predicate. OaU all 
that is assumed “ reality,” and in the conception of the 
subject the thing with all its predicates is already assumed 
to be Rctual, and this assumption is simply repeated in 
626 the predicate. Admit, on the other hand, as every 598 
rational being must admit, that every proposition which 
affir ms existence is synthetic, and how can it be any 
longer maintained that the predicate of existence cannot 
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. be .demied with^ That is the privilege'. ■ 

' of analytic propositions only» and is hound' up with their ■ 
very nature. 

The illusion which arises from confusing a logical 
predicate with a real predicate, that is, with one that 
determines an actual thing, stubbornly resists almost all 
attempts to correct it As logic abstracts from all con- 
, tent, anything at all may serve as a hgicai predicate ; 
nay, the subject may even be predicated of itself. But a^ 
deUrmmatimh^ real predicate, . which adds something ' V 
to the conception of the subject and enlaiges it Hence 
it must not be assumed in the conception of the subject 
£eif^ is evidently not a real predicate, that is, a con- 
ception of something that is capable of being added to 
the conception of a thing. It is merely the ungrounded 
assertion of a thing or of certain determinations as an 
object of thought In logic Mng is simply the copula 
of a judgment The proposition, G<fd is omni^oimt^ 
contains two conceptions, the objects of which are 
respectively God and ommpoimct; and the word is adds 
627 no new predicate, but is merely a sign that the predicate 599: 
omnipotent is asserted in relation to the subject God, 
If^.then, I take the tam God^ which is die tubjed^ to 
comprdiend the whde oA the predicates, including the 
predicate omnipotent^ and say, God is, or Them is a God, 

1 do not enlarge the conception of God by a new predicate, 
but I merely bring the subject in itself with aH its 
predicates, in other words, the ohjeet, into relation with 
my conception. The content of the object and of my 
conception must be exactly the same; and hence I add 
nothing to my conception, which exprmes merely the 
portSnlity of the object, by simply placing its objedi 
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before me in thought, and saying that it is. The real 
contains no more than the possible. A hundred real 
dollars do not contain a cent more than a hundred 
possible dollars. The one signifies the conception, the 
other the object as it is set over against the conception ; 
but if the object contained more than the conception, the 
conception would not express the whole object, and 
would therefore be an inadequate conception. No doubt 


there is in my pmrse a hundred dollars more if I actually 
possess them, than if I have merely the conception, that 
is, have merely the possibility of them. As real, the 
object is not simply contained in my conception 
analytically, but it is added to it synthetically, the con- 
ception as such being merely a determination of my own 
state. But the hundred dollars do not become more 
than a hundred whether they exist outside of my con- 


ception or not 

628 No matter therefore what or how many are the predi- 
cates by which I think a thing, no matter if I should 
tbmk it even in the completeness of its determinations, I 
add absolutely nothing to it by saying that it is. To 
thinV of a Being of the highest reality, a Being in whom 
no reality is wanting, in no way settles the question, 
whether that Being does or does not exist For, 
although my conception of the possible real content of a 
may want nothing, it may be only a conception, 
and relatively to my whole state of thinking, this may 
be awanting, tiiat I have no knowledge whether the 
object of my conception is also possible a fosUriori. 
And here we come upon the true source df the difficulty. 
W it an object of sense that was in question, we 
should never think of identifying the existence of the 
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■ : ihiag with the mere coaceptioa of it In that case we at 
■ Once see that the conception of a thing signiies merely 

the i^reement of the object with the univeraal conditions 
of all possible empirical knowledge j whereas, by the 
existence of a thing we mean that the object is thought 
as contained in the context of experience as a whole. 

629 The conception of the object is not in the least enlarged 601 
by its connection with the context of experience as a 
whole, but our thought is enriched by the possibility 
of another perception. It is therefore not surprising 
thpt, if we try to think existence simply by means of 
the pure category, we cannot mention a single mark 
which distinguishes existence from mere possiblHty. 

The conception of a Supreme Being is in many 
spects a most valuable idea, but, just because it is 
630 only an idea, it is quite incapable by itself of extend- 602 
ing our knowledge of actual existence. It cannot even 
enable us to say that something may possibly exist apart 
from the idea. Leibnitz is therefore very far from having 

^own a priori, as he fondly supposed he had shown, 
that so sublime an ideal Being is even possible. 

The labour and energy spent upon the famous ontok®- 
ical (Mc Cfutftria n proof from mere conceptions of the etist- 
ence of a Supreme Being are therefore thrown away, and 
a has no more chance of extending his knowledge 
by means of mere ideas than a merchant can better his 
position by adding a few noughts to his cash account. 

631 Section V.— The Cosmok^ai Proof . do 3 

63a The cosmological proof, like the ontological, affirms 604 


im \ 


he connection of absolute necessity with the highest 
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realityj but, instead of reasoning from the highest reality 
to necessity of existence, it reasons from the uncondi- 
tioned necessity of some being or other as given to the 
unlimited reality of that being. It thus enters upon a line of 
reasoning which at least seems to be natural, whether it is 
to be called rational or sophistical, and which has a certain 
persuasive force with the speculative not less than with 
the common intellect This proof, which is called by 
Leibnitz the argument a conhngen^m mundi, we shall 
now state and examine. 

It runs thus 


If 

anything exists, an absolutely necessary Being exists. < 

Now, 

at least, I myself exist 
Therefore, 

an absolutely necessary Being exists. 

The minor premise of this syllogism contains the I 
633 statement of a particular experience ; the major premise, 605 \ 
the mference from any experienc at all to the existence ' 
of something that is necessary. The proof therefore 
properly starts from experience, and thus it does not 
proceed completely priori or ontologically. For that 
reason, and also because the object of all possible 
experience is called the world, it is known as the 
cosmological ytoot And as it makes abstraction from 
all the special properties of objects of experience which 
make our world different from any other possible world, 
this argument is distinguished also from the physico- 
theological method of proof, which reassons from the 
peculiar nature of the world oCsense as it is presented to 
our observation. 
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635 butes of such a being ; in other words, it asks which 607 
among all possible things contains in itself the conditions 
essential to absolute necessity. The required conditions, 

as it comes to believe, are found simply and solely in 
the conception of an absolutely real being, and accord- 
ingly it infers that this is the absolutely necessary being. 

It is plain, however, that in this reasoning it is assumed, 
that the conception of a being of the highest reality 
perfectly coincides with the conception of absolute neces- 
sity of existence, and that we can therefore reason from 
the one to the other. Now this was also the assumption 
of the ontological argument; so that a principle is as- 
sumed and made the basis of the cosmological proof 
which it was the express object of that proof to avoid 
using. Absolute necessity is existence that follows from 
mere conceptions. If it is said, that the conception of 
the ens rmlissimum is a conception, and indeed the only 
one, which is appropriate and adequate to necessary 
existence, it must also be admitted, that the one can 
be from the other. Plainly, therefore, it is the 

ontological argument from mere conceptions which gives 
,to the so-called cosmological proof all its force. The 
appeal to experience is quite idle, serving at the most to 
suggest the conception of absolute necessity, but not to 
connect that conception with any object in particular. 

The moment we try to effect the connection, we are 
forced to leave experience altogether, and to search among 

636 pure conceptions for one which contains in itself the con- 60S 
ditions of the possibility of an absolutely necessary Being. 

But if in this way we could be sure riiat such a Being 

is possible at all, its existence w:,ould at the same time be 
established ; for the argum^t amounts to this, that of aU 
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possible beings tiiere is only one whidh carries with it 
absolute necessity j in other words, that there is only one 
Being which exists with absolute necessity. 

637 The second path, then, upon which speculative reason 609 
enters in its effort to reach the existence of the Supreme 
Being, is not only equally deceptive with the first, but it 
has the additional fault of leading to an ignoratm dmehi. 

It undertakes to lead us by a new way, but after a short 
circuit it brings us back to the very path that it had 
induced us to abandon. 

I have said that in this cosmological proof there lies 
hidden a whole nest of dialectical assumptions, which 
transcendental criticism has no difficulty in detecting and 
exposing. I shall content myselfwith simply enumerating 
them, leaving it to the reader who is familiar with our 
method to find out for himself wherein their fallacy con- 
sists. 

We find in it (i) the transcendental principle of r on- 
ing from the contingent to its cause. This principle is 
no doubt applicable within the world of wnse, but beyond 
that world it has no meaning whatever. No synthetic 
proposition like that of ca Mty be derived from the 
purely intdlectual conception of the contingost The 
principle of causality has no meaning, and no ociteriim 
for its employment, except in relation to the world of 
sense ; whereas, in the cosmological argument, it is used 
for the very purpose of taking us beyond the world o£ 

■■ s - e. 

638 There is (2) the inference to a first cause from the 610 
impossibility of an infinite series of causes being pm- 
swjttti one after the other in the world of sense. This 

' ' is aan inftrisnde which reason does not p it us to pk^ 
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as a principle even within experience, much less to 
extend it beyond experience, where there is no chain of 
causes at all. 

Also (3) the false self-satisfaction of reason that the 
series is complete merely because all the conditions of 
the series have finally been eliminated . It is overlooked 
that there can in that case be no necessity, and it is 
simply assumed that the conception is complete because 
there is no longer anything to serve as an object of 
conception. 

And (4) the confusion of the logical possibility of the 
conception of reality as a complete whole, a conception 
which no doubt is self-consistent, with the transcendental 
possibility of that reality. For the latter there is needed 
a principle that shows the practicability of such a syn- 
thesis, and a principle of that kind can apply only to the 
field of possible experience. 

642 Source of the Diakctiml Illusion in all Transcendental 614 

Proofs, 

Both bf thbse proofs are transcendental, or attempts to 
prove the existence of God independently of empirical 

643 principles. What, then, in these transcendental proofs is ^^5 

the cause of the dialectical and yet natural illusion, by 
which the conception of necessity is connected with the 
conception of the highest reality, and by which that 
which is only an idea is realized and hypostatizCd ? ^ ■ 

644 If I am forced to think something to be necessary as a 

condition of the existence of things in general, and if yet 
I am unable to think of a sin^fe thing which is in itself 
hecessary, fct necessity and con- 
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tingency can have no meaning as applied to things them- 
selves. Were it otherwise, a contradiction would arise. 
Hence neither of these two principles can be objective, 

But this does not hinder them from being subjective 
principles of reason, one of which calls upon us to seek 
for something that is necessary as a condition of all that 
is presented a.s existing, and to be content with nothing 
short of a complete a prim explanation ; while the other 
warns us that we need never hope to obtain a complete 
explanation, or, in other words, that we must not suppose 
anything empirical to be unconditioned and to admit of 
no farther derivation. Taken in this sense, the two 
principles, as merely heuristic and regulative^ concern 
only the formal interest of reason, and are quite con- 
sistent with each other. The one says that in our 
speculations on nature we should proceed as if th^re 
were a necessary first cause of all that belongs to exist- 
ence ; for here our object is simply to bring our fcnow^ 
ledge to systematic unity, an object that may be attained 
if we only keep before our minds the idea of a supr e 
cause as a point towards which we should direct our 
fi45 efforts. The other warns us not to regard «my ' gle fit? 
4etemunation relating to the existence of things as an 
, . ultwate cause, that is, as abs^utcly nece ty, but always . , 
to view it as conditioned, and therefore to keep the way 
ever open for further derivation. Butifallthatisobsarred 
to belong to things must be viewed as only conditionally 
necessary, nothing that is presented to us empiricaUy can 
, . be regarded as absolutely necessary. , , , J 

' 1 From this it follows that we must conceive that which 

" aji^u^y necessary to be outside (^the wor^ . . Serving 

f ** prindple for produdng the greyest ppesibl* 
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unity in phenomena through the idea of a supreme cause, 
it can never be realized tn tht world., because the second 
rule bids us look upon all empirical causes of the unity 
of phenomena as derived. 

647 The ideal of the Supreme Being is therefore nothing ^^9 
but a regulative principle of reason, telling us to view ail 
connection in the world as if it proceeded from an all- 
sufficient necessary cause. We can base, upon it a rule 
for the systematic unity which is necessary m the explana- 
tion of the world according to universal laws, but it does 
not entitle us to assert that there is an existence necessary 
in itself. At the same time it is impossible to avoid the / 
transcendental subreption by which this formal principle 
is imagined to be constitutive, and the unity of; the world 
hypostatized. It is the same here as with space. Space 
is merely a principle of sensibility, but as it originally 
makes possible all the figures which are merely different 
limitations of itself, it is held to be something absolutely 
necessary and self-subsistent, and to be an object given in 
itself a priori. Similarly, the systematic unity of nature 
cannot be shown to be a principle of the empirical use of 
our reason, except in so far as we presuppose the idea of 

an absolutely real being as the supreme cause. Accord- 
ingly, this idea is supposed to be an actual object, and 
this object, because it is the supreme condition of exist- 
648 ence, is regarded as necessary. Thus a regulative -ptoir 620 
gplo is changed into a constitutive principle. That such 
a substitution has actually been made is evi^t,,fem . 
this, that if. I consider that Supr^ Being, which rela- 
tively to the,, world is absolutely/ Qf; unconditidnaU . 
necessary, as a thing ' ting by it^ I cannot conceive 
what such necessity means, ^.llm oqBception of necessity, 
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therefote, is one which lies in my reason merely as a 
formal condition of thought, not as a material and 
hypostatic condition of existence. 

Sation VI.— The Physieo-theolegical Proof. 

If, then, neither the conception of things in general, 
nor the experience of any existence tn general, can yield 
what we require, it only remains to try whether a 
determinate experience of the things that are presented 
to us in the world, and of their constitution and order, 
may not enable us to establish the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Such a proof we should call the 
physicchtheoto^cal Should this also fail, no satisfactory 
proof can be given, on the basis of speculative reason, 
of the existence of a Being corresponding to our 
transcendental idea, . 

649 After what hM already been said, it is soon gar ■ 
that an y and conclusive answer to this last fmoblem 
may be expected. For how can any experience ever 
be adequate to an idea? It is just the pecuUaxity an ; 
idea of r on that no experience can colndde with it ^ 
The wnscendental idea of a neceffliuy and all-sufficient 
Original Bong is so txaiiscendently great, and Is railed 
so fear above all that is ompirical and conditioned, that m 
can never find in experience terial enougjt to lirse it 
in its completenew. We are therdfeaw fbreed to grope 
about among things conditioned, seeking in v ' for an 
unconditioned, of which no law of empirical synttMMb 
give us an example or even the 1 t indicatioB. 

65 1 V The physico-theologioal proof must always be mmtiotted 623 
: • irWh respect. It is the oldest and rtaoplest proof of all, 

i ■' • Itiil ’fifyht fidls to ctwmnend itajelf to the popdlar raW. 
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It imparts life to the study of nature, as it was itself 
suggested by that study, and receives new vigour from it. 

652 But although this line of argument must be admitted 624 
to be both reasonable and useful, it cannot be shown to 
have any claim to demonstrative certainty. On the 
contrary, it must be maintained that the physico-theo- 
logical argument in proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Being cannot stand alone, but has to fall back upon the 
ontological argument, which it simply serves to introduce, 

in order to make up for its own deficiency. The ontologi- 
cal is therefore the only possible argument, 

653 The main steps in the physico-theological argument 625 
are these : (i) There are in the world everywhere distinct 
marks of adaptation to a definite end, an adaptation 
which has been carried out with great wisdom, and which 

is traceable in a whole indescribably complex in content 
as well as unlimited in extent. (2) This adaptation does 
not at all belong to the nature of things that exist in the 
world, but is extraneous and accidental. That is to say, 
different things could not all conduce to a single end 
through such an infinite variety of means, were they not 
specially selected and adapted to that end by a rational 
principle acting from certain preconceived ideas. (3) 
There must therefore exist a single wise and sublime 
cause, or more than one, and this cause cannot be identL 
fied with the blind, all-powerful productiveness of nature, 
but must be an intelligent and fru cause. (4) The unity 

654 exhibited in the mutual relation of the parts of the world 626 
is that Of a skilfully constructed edifice ; and hence the 
unity of the cause of the world is certain so far as our 
bbsawation extends, and by all the principles of analogy 

is probable even beyond its range. 
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According to this argument, the adaptation and harmony 62; 

6S5 of so many forms of nature proves contingency merely in 
the form of the world, but not in its matter or substance. 

To prove the latter, it would be necessary to show tlmt 
the things of the world would not be capable of such 
order and harmony, if they were not in their suhtatux the 
product of supreme wisdom. But to prove this, we ; 
should have to take a totally different line of m-gument 
from that which appeals to the analo®r of human art i 
All that the argument from design can possibly prove is 
an architect of the world, who is very much limited by the 
adaptability of the material in which he works s it cannot 
prove a creator of the world, to whose idea everything is 
i subject The argument is tlwrefore very far from being 

\ sufficient to prove what it set out to prove, namely, the 

existence of an all-sufficient Original Being. To establish 
the contingency of matter itself, we would need to have 
recourse to a transcendental argument tmd this is the 
very thing which, in the argument from design, we have 
been trying to avoid. 

The physico-theological argument therefore r 
from the contingent character of the order and adapta 4 ion 
everywhere obswvable in the world to the e tence of S 
cause ad^uate to its production. But as this cause must 
be conceived as something perfectly d^ntk, it can Only 
be the conception of a Being who possesses all power, i 
wisdom, etc., in a word, all that perfection which is 
’ characteristic of an all-sufficient Being. , , \ 

656 Now, I think no one will behold enough to sayffiat he 628 j 
, tell how the greatness rtf the worid which is pr<»ented 2 
/ fw.lus obsi^adon k rdated, dther in content pr ^ ',i 


to o)»n|potencft s bow the o®der of the world is related to 


‘ ...r 
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supreme wisdom, and the unity of the world to the 
absolute unity of its Author. Hence the physico-theo- 
logical argument cannot give us a definite conception of 
the Supreme Cause of the world, and is therefore insuffi- 
cient as the principle of a theology, which is itself to serve 
as the basis of religion. ^ 

657 The truth is that, when it has led us to the point of 629 
admiring the greatness of the wisdom, power, etc., of tlie 
Authbt of the world, the argument from experience 
camiot take us any further. Accordingly, we abandon it 
altogether, and go on to reason from the contingency 
which we had inferred at the very beginning from the 
order and design of the world. From this contingency 

we advance, by means solely of transcendental conceptions, 
to the existence of something absolutely necessary. 

And, finally, from the conception of the absolute necessity 
of the first cause, we proceed to the thoroughly deter- 
mined or determining conception of that cause, that is, 
to an all-comprehensive reality. Thus the physico-theo- 
logical proof, foiled in its attempt to prove the existence 
of a Supreme Being, suddenly falls back upon the cosmo- 
logical proof; and as the cosmological is simply the 
ontological proof in disguise, the argument from design 
really fulfils its aim by means of pure reason only, 
although it began by disclaiming all connection with pure 
reason, and professed to make use of nothing that was 
not clearly proved by experience. ^ > 

658 The physico-theological proof of the existence of an 63c 
Original or Supreme Being, therefore, rests upon the 
cosmological proof, and the cosmological upon the onto- 
logical. And as no other path is ojp©a to speculative 
reason but these three, the ontological proof from pure 



cosceptiofis of itiasoi is me cmlj one possiMei even if we ' 

«di»it that any proof of a proposition, which goes so 6* 
bqrcMod understanding as employed in experiencu, it 
possible at all. ' 

659 Sfctim F//. — Criticism af ail SfieeukHn Thi&log)i. 63 

66? Reason in its purely speculative use it quite inrajKible 3* 
of proving the existence of a Supreme Being. At the ^ 
same time it is of very great value in this way, that it ' 


be poMible to obtain a knowledge of it in any other wa|» 
to bring it into harmony with ittelf and with all the * ^ 
of our intelligence, and to purify it of all that is iacs<^ 
sistent with die conception of an Original Being, and of 
all admixture of empirical limitations. 2^ 

669 The Supreme Being is for purely speculative rea*o«H 
mere ideal, but itiU a psrftaly fattitim ideal, which 


And tf It should turn out that there is a mcoal theofog|j 
which is able to supply what is dehdent in speculatiie 


pmable in the detennmation of the conception of « 
Supreme B«sng, and in the continiud oitidsm of rca»% 


unity, existence apart from the world (not m a sow ^ ' 

the world), eternity as free fr condWoas of time, 
]6yo omnipresence as unaffected by ironditioas of space, eto, 64a 


«rf which, e ntial as it la to every theok®!’, can he 
4 '«|dOiiiy fron a tiassceadcstid thirolop;^^ , 
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241 Section I.— Transition from ordinary Moral Conc^tions to 

the Philosophical Conception of Morality. 

C Nothing in the whole world, or even outside of the f 
world, can possibly be regarded as good without limita- i 
tion except a good wtll. ,. No doubt it is a good and | 
desirable thing to have intelligence, sagacity, judg- 
ment, and other intellectual gifts, by whatever name they 
may be called; it is also good and desirable in many 
respects to possess by nature such qualities as courage, 
resolution, and perseverance; but all these gifts of 
nature may be in the highest degree pernicious and 
hurtful, if the will which directs .them, or what is called 
the is not itself good. The same thing applies 

to of^giduife. Power, wealth, honour, even good 
health, and that general well-being and contentment with 
one’s lot which we call happiness, give rise to pride and 
not infrequently to insolence, if a man’s will is not good ; 
nor can a reflective and impartial spectator ever lo<A 
with satisfaction upon the unbroken prosperity of a nw 
who is destitute of the ornament of a pure and good will 
A good will would therefore seem to be the indispensable 
condition without which no one is even worthy to be 

happy- ' - - >' ■' . 

242 tA man’s wil is good, not because the consequences 
which flow from it are good, nor because it is capable of 
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attaining the end which it seeks, but it is grwd m itself, 
or l>ecau8e it wills the good. Hy a good will is ^■! 

meant mere well-wishing; it consists in a rmtiute, ' 
employment of ail the means within one’s reach, aadl ' I 
its intrinsic value is in no way increased by success or ' 
lessened by failure. 

This idea of the absolute value of mere will seems so 
extraordinary that, although it is endorsed even by ihe i 

popular judgment, we must sul.ject it to careful scratby. * 

*43 W nature had meant to provide simply for the intoi,. V li; 

aace, the well-being, in a word the happiness, of h «ingi 
which have reason and will, it must be confessed that, h 
making use of their reason, it has hit upon a very poor 
way of attaining its end. As a matter of fact theveay 
worst way a man of refinement and culture can t^e to 
secure enjoyment and hapjjincss is to make use of his 
reason for that purpose. Hence there is apt to arise k 
his mind a certain degree of misetegy, or hatred of r 
Finding that the arts which minister to luxury, and eve® 
fee sdenc^ instead of bringing him happinesa, only hf . 

« heavkr yoke on his neck, he at length comes to envy, 
rather than to despise, men of less refinement, whofoUoir , 

' m dkwmiy dre ptomptinp of their natund impulie^i 
fl44 pry little heed to what reason tells th todoorio' 
leave undone. It must at ! t be admitted, that 
i y deny re a to have much or indeed any valutla . 
the production of ha^pm and contentment witihout 
j tricing a morose or unp fui view of the goodn with 
, ^ I whush the world is governed. Such a ju%menl really 

' I m that life has another and a much nobkr end . 

and thm; the true v don of r > k to 
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The true object of reason then, in so far as it is prac - 1 
tical, or capable of influencing the will, must be to j 
produce a will which is,^^ and not merely ! 

good dfi* a means to something else. This will is not the I 
only or the whole good, but it is the highest good, and 
the condition of all other good, even of the desire for 
happiness itself. It is therefore not inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature that the cultivation of reason which is 
essential to the furtherance of its first and unconditioned 
object, the production of a good will, should, in this life 
at least, in many ways limit, or even make impossible, 
the attainment of happiness, which is its second and 
conditioned object 

To bring to clear consciousness the conception of a 
245 will which is good in itself, a conception already familiar 
to the popular mind, let us examine the conception of 
duiy^ which involves the idea of a good will as manifested 
under certain subjective limitations and hindrances. 

I pass over actions which are admittedly violations of 
duty, for these, however useful th4y may be in the attain- 
ment of this or that end, manifes-tly do not proceed 
duty. I set aside also those actions which are not 
^ inconsistent with duty, ]»t which yet are done 

under the impulse of some natural inclination, although 
not a direct inclination to do these particular actiores ; 
for in these it is easy to dete^rmine whether th^ action 
that is consistent with duty, ia done from duty px, vddi 
some selfish object in view. If is more difficult tp , , ke 
a clear distinction of motives whm there is a, direct in- 
clination to do a certain action^ wb^ 4s itself in con- 
formity with duty. The pr, , yadon of one's own life, 
for instance, is a duty; but, a$ everyone has a nathtfl 
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indmation to preseni'e his life, the anxious care which 
most men usually devote to this abject, has no intrinsic 
value, nor the maxim from which they act any moral 
import They preserve their life in aceordmce wUh duty, 
but not duty. But, suppose adversity and hope- 

246 less sorrow to have taken away all desire for life ; suppjse 

j that the wretched man would welcome death as a release^ 

I and yet takes means to prolong his life simply from a sense 

I of duty; then his maxim has a genuine moral import 

247 But, secondly, an action that is done from duty gets ite 
mo»l value, not from the objtot which it is intended to 
secure, but from the maxim by which it is det ined. 
Accordingly, the action has the e moral valae 
whether the object is attained or not, if only the 
principle by which the will is determined Ife act is 

248 independent of every object of sensuous desire. What 
was said above makes it clear, that it is not the object 
aimed at, or, in other words, the consequences which flow 
from an action when these are made the end and motive 
of the will, that give to the action an uncondidoned 
and moral value. In what, then, the moral wiIimi of 
ah actikm comsist, tf it does not lie in the will itseMi as 
directed to the attainment of a certain object? '* It can 
lie OTily in the principle of the will, no ttwr whether 
the object ght can be attained by the action ®r not 
For the Will stands as it were at the parting of the way^ 
between its a priori ptindple, which is formal, and its 

sr a posteriori material motive. As so standing It mast be 
determined by somefoii^, and, as no action which is 
done fr duty can be deUWatn^ by a > tedhl piin- 

^ ft can be determined oidyl^ the fotmalpdtK^k! of 

- " » V- ; 
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From the two propositions just set forth a third 
directly follows, which may be thus stated : Duty is the 
obligation to act from reverence for law. Now, I may 
have a natural inclination for the object that I expect to 
follow from my action, but I can never have reverence for 
that which is not a spontaneous activity of my will, but 
merely an effect of it ; neither can I have reverence for 
any natural inclination, whether it is my own or another’s. 
IHt is my own, I can at most only approve of it ; if it is 
manifested by another, I may regard it as conducive to 
my own interest, and hence I may in certain cases even 
be said to have a love for it. But the only thing which I 
can reverence or which can lay me under an obligation 
to act, is the law which is connected with my will, not as a 
consequence, but as a principle; a principle which is not 
dependent upon natural inclination, but overmasters it, 
or at least allows it to have no influence whatever in 
determining my course of action. Now if an action which 
is done out of regard for duty sets entirely aside the 
influence of na,tural inclination and along with it 
every object of the will, nothing else is left by which 
the will can be determined but objectively the law 
itself and subjectively pure reverence for the law as a 
principle of action. Thus there arises the maxim, to - 
obey the moral law even at the sacrifice of all my natural 
inclinations. 

249 The supreme good which we call moral can therefore 
be nothing but the idm of theJas jo in itself, in so fer as it 
is this idea which determines the will, and not any con- 
sequences that are expected to follow* QrAy z. rational 
being can have such an idea, and hence a man who acts 
from the idea qf the law is already morally good, no 
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matter whether tfee consequences which he expects from 
his action follow or not. 

Now what must be the nature of a law, the idea of 
*50 which is to determine the will, ev«i apart from the effects 
expected to follow, and which is therefore itself entitled 
to be called good absolutely and without qualification? 
As the will must not be moved to act from any desire for 
the results expected to follow from obedience to a certain 
law, the only principle of the will which remains is that 
of the conformity of actions to universal law- In all 
cases I must act in such a way tAai / «« o? jfAr 
rSMwe win then my maxim should a universal km. 

TTEra'IS 'what is meant by conformity to law pure aaS*’* 
simple ; and this is the principle which scarves, and must 
serve, to determine the will, if the idea of duty is not to 
be regarded as empty and chimericaL As a matter of 
frict the Judgments which we are wont to paw upon 
conduct perfectly agree with this prmdplc, and in king 
them we always have it before our eyes. 

May I, for instance, under the pressure of dretnn* 
stanew, make a promise which I have no inteatioa of 
keeping? The question » not, whediar it is prud«tt 10 
e Mw promise, Imt whether it is morally i%ht 
351 To enable me to answer this question shortly and 
dusively, the best way is for me m ask myself whether 
it would satisfy me that the maxim to extricate myself 
from anbanrassment by giving a false promise should 
have the force of a univeesal kw, applyhf to others aS 
well as to myself. And I at once, that, while I can 
' certainly will the lie, I cannot will that lying should be a 
tuforewd law. If lying w unive 1 , there won} 4 i 
insopotfy be ao promises whatever. I m%b« 
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say that I intended to do a certain thing at some future 
time, but nobody would believe me, or if he did at the 
moment trust to my promise, he would afterwards pay 
me back in my own coin. My maxim thus proves 
itself to be self-destructive, so soon as it is taken as a 
universal law. 

253 Duty, then, consists in the obligation to act from ^ure 
reverence for the moral law. To this motive all others 
must give way, for it is the condition of a will which 
is good in itself y and which has a value with which 
nothing else is comparable. 

There is, however, in man a strong feeling of antagon- 
ism to the commands of duty, although his reason tells 
him that those commands axe worthy of the higliest 
reverence. For man not only possesses reason, but he 
has certain natural wants and inclinations, the complete 
satisfaction of which he calls happiness. These natural 
inclinations clamorously demand to have their seemingly 
reasonable claims respected ; but reason issues its 
CO ands inflexibly, refusing to promise anything to the 
natural desires, and treating their claims with a sort of 
neglect and contempt From this there arises a natural 
dialecHcy that is, a disposition to explain away the strict 
laws of duty, to cast doubt upon their validity, or at 
least, upon their purity and stringency, and in this way 
to m thorn yield to the demands of the r^atapral 
indhnations, 

Thus men are forced to gp beyond the nanrow circle 
of ideas within which their reason ordinarily moves, and 
to take a step into the field of f Mioscfhyy not 

indeed from any perception of speailative difficulties, but 
simply on practical groundsi The practical reason of 
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men omnot be long exercised any more than the 
theoretical, without falling insensibly into a dialectic, 
which compels it to call in the aid of philosophy ; and in 
(be one case as in the other, rest can be found only in a 
thorough criticism of human reason. 


354 Sedim II . — Transitwn from Popular Moral Philosophy 
to the Mdapkysu of Morality. 

So far, we have drawn our conception of duty from the 
manner in which men employ it in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their practical reason. The conception of duty, 
however, we must not suppose to be therefore derived from 
experience. On the contrary, we hear frequent com- 
plaints, the justice of whidi we cannot but admit, that no 
one can point to a single instance in which an action has 
undoubtedly been done purely from a regard for duty j 
that there are certainly many actiont which are not 
ipposM to duty, but none which are indisputably done 
ass from <*“*7 “d therefore have a moral value. Nothing 
indeed can secure us against the c plete loss oar 
id of duly, and intain in the soul a well'pouiided 
respect for the moral law, but the dear convictfom tlutt 
reason issnei its commands on its own authority, withtmt 
356 ' g in the 1 t whether the axttions of ' have, as a 

matter of fact, been done purdy from id of duty. 
For reason commands inflexibly that certain acti 
should be done, which perhaps nevar have been done ; 
actions, the very possibility of which y s doubtfol 
. tq one who bases everything upon experience. Perfect 
. 1 riirintereitelaess in friendship, for ' tfl-nyte, is 

qvety man, although there y, never have-bee# » 
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sincere friend ; for pure friendship is bound up with the 
idea of duty as duty, and belongs to the very idea of 
a reason which determines the will on grounds, 

prior to all experience. 

It is, moreover, beyond dispute, that unless we ate 
to deny to morality all truth and aU reference to a 
possible object, the moral law has so wide an application 
that it is binding, not merely upon man, but upon all 
ratiotial bangs, and not merely under certain contingent 
conditions, and with certain limitations, but absolutely 
and necessarily. And it is plain, that no experience 
could ever lead us to suppose that laws of this apodictic 
character are even possible- 

257 There is, therefore, no genuine supreme paaciple of- 
morality, which is not independent of all experience, and 
based entirely upon pure reasoa If, then, we are to 
have a philosophy of morality at all, as distinguished from 
a popular moral philosophy, we may take it for granted 
without further investigation, that moral conceptions, 
togeth^ with the principles which flow from them, are 
given a priori and must be presented in their generality 
ipn oPstra^. 

258 Such a metaphysic of morality, which must be entirely 
free from aU admixture of empirical psychology, theology, 
ph3rsiGs and hyperphysics, and above all from all occult 
or, as we may call them, hypophysical qualities, is not 
only indispensable as a foundation for a sound tiieory of 
duties, but it is also of the highest importance ifi the 
practical realization of moral precepts. For the pure 
idea of duty, unmixed with any foreign ingredient of 
sensuous desire, in a word, the idea of the moral law, 

aspinfluences the heart of man much more powerfully 
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through his ttmoxi, which in this way only becomw 
conscious that it, can of itself be practical, than do 
all the motives which have their source in experience. 
Conscious of its own dignity, the moral law treats all 
sensuous desires with contempt, and is able to master 
them one by one. 

From what has been said it is evident, that all moral 
conceptions have their seat and origin in reason entirely 
a prim, and are apprehended by the ordinary reason of 
men as well as by reason in its purely s|)eculative activity. 
We have also seen that it is of the greatest importance 
not only in the construction by speculative reason of a 
theory of morality, but also with a view to the practical 
conduct of life, to derive the conceptions and lavra of 
morality from pure reason, to present them pure and 
unmixed, and to mark out the sphere of this whole 
practical or pure knowledge of reason. Nor is it per- 
missible, in seeking to determine the whole facul^ of 
360 pure practical reason, to make its principles depoMkat 
upon the peculiar nature of humim r on, as we were 
allowed to do, and sometimes were even forc^ to do, ki 
qjeculative philosophy; for moral laws must iif|4|r to 
f v« 8 y ratiotod bemg, and must therefore be derived ftom 
tire very cocoon of a rational b<tii^ as such. 

To show the need of advandi^ not only focwi the 
common moral judgments of men to the ^ 
but from a popular philosophy, which merely gyopes its 
way by the help of examples, to a metsphysic of morality, 
we must begin at the point where the practical foculty erf 
reason supplies general rules of action, and exhibit d ly 
the atpps by which it attains to the conco|>ti(»lt of d«^, 

' . Eveiylhing k imt acts k conibimity witii kw. • 
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Only a rational being has the faculty of acting in con- 
formity with the idea of law, or from principles; only a 
rational being, in other words, has a will. And as 
without reason actions cannot proceed from laws, will is 
simply practical reason. If the will is infallibly deter- 
mined by reason, the actions of a rational being are 
subjectively as well as objectively necessary; that is, will 
must be regarded as a faculty of choosing that only which 
reason, independently of natural inclination, declares to 
be practically necessary or good. On the other hand, if 
the will is not invariably determined by reason alone, but is 
ad I subject to certain subjective conditions or motives, which 
are not always in harmony with the objective conditions; 
if the will, as actually is the case with man, is in 
perfect conformity with reason; actions which are recog- 
nized to be objectively necessary, are subjectively con- 
tingent. The determination of such a will according to 
objective laws is therefore called obligation. That is to 
say, if the will of a rational being is not absolutely good, 
we conceive of it as capable of being determined by 
objective laws of reason, but not as by its very nature 
necessarily obeying them. 

The idea that a certain principle is objective, and 
upon the will, is a command of reason, and tihe 
statement of the command in a formula is an imperatim. 

All unperatives are expressed by the word ou^t, to 
indi^^i-e that the will upon whkh they are binding is not 
by its subjective constitution necessarily dete ‘ ed in 
confo 'ty with the objective law of reason. An impera- 
tive says, that the doing, or leaving undone of a certain 
thing would be goo4 but it addresses a will which docs 
not always do a thing simply because it is good. Now, 
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that is practically go&i which determines the will by ideas 
of reason, in other words, that which determines it, not 
by subjective influence.s, but by principles which are 
objective, or apply to all rational beings as such. Good 
and pleasure are quite distinct. Pleasure results from the 
influence of purely subjective causes upon the will of the 
subject, and these vary with the susceptibility of this or 
that individual, while a principle of reason is valid for all, 
A perfectly good will would, like the will of man, sUnd 
under objective laws, laws of the good, but it could not 
263 be said to be under an obligation to act in conformity with 
tiiose laws. Such a will by its subjective constitution 
could be determined only by the idea of the good. In 
reference to the Dmne will, or any other holy will, 
imperatives have no meaning ; for here the will is by ite 
very nature neces 'ly in harmony with the kw, and 
therefore ought has no application to it impeatives 
are fonnulse, which express merely the relation of objec- 
tive kws of volition in general to the imperfect will of 
this or that rational being, as for instance, the will of 

Now, all imperative* command either hypothakaUy m 
iMtgorwaify. A hypothetical imperative states that a 
I oertsin thing must be done, if something ebe wMch is 
I willed, or at I t might be wiUed, is to be attained 
The cat^forical imp tire declares that an act is in i If 
or objectively necessary, without any reference to aaotihw 
end. 

Every practical kw represent* a possible action m 
good, and therefore as obligatory for a subject that b 
O^plible of bang det ined to act by tmm. He 
hajt^ves are fbrmulss for the dettonhiation ^ ' ''s' 
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action which is obligatory according to the principle of a 
will that is in some sense good. If the action is good 
only because it is a means to something else^ the impera- 
tive is hypothetical; if the action is conceived to be good 
in itself^ the imperative, as the necessary principle of a 
will that in itself conforms to reason, is categorical 
An imperative, then, states what possible action of 
mine would be good. It supplies the practical rule for a 
will which does not at once do an act simply because it 
is good, either because the subject does not know it to be 
good, or because, knowing it to be good, he is influenced 
by maxims which are opposed to the objective principles 
of a practical reason. 

The hypothetical imperative says only that an action 
263 is good relatively to a ctiXdim possible end or to a certain 
actual end. In the former case it is problematic^ in the 
latter case assertoric. The categorical imperative, which 
affirms that an action is in itself or objectively necessary 
without regard to an end, that is, without regard to any 
other end than itself, is an apodictic practical principle. 

Whatever is within the power of a rational being may 
be conceived to be capable of being willed by some 
rational being, and hence the principles which determine 
what actions are necessary in the attainment of certain 
possible ends, are infinite in number. t 

Yet there is one thing which we may assume that all 
finite rational, beings actually make their end, and there 
is therefore one object wWdh may safely berregarded, 
not simply as something that they ; seek, but as 
something that by a necessity of their nature they actually 
do seek. T hk. oMect is ha^^imss. The ? hypothetical 
inq)erative, which affirms ihe .practical necessity of an 
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*64 ac&a as the means of attaining happiness, is asseriime. 
We must not think of happiness as simply a possible and 
problematic end, but as an end that we may with confi. 
dence presuppose a priori to be .sought by everyone, 
belonging as it does to the very nature of man. Now 
skill in the choice of means to his own greatest well-being 
may be called prudence, taking the word in its more 
rwtricted sense. An imperative, therefore, which relates 
merely to the choice of means to one's own happiness, 
tiiat is, a maxim of prudence, must be hypothetkad j it 
commands an action, not absolutely, but only as a m 
to another end. 

^ l^dy, there is an imperative which directly com ds 

' an action, without presupposing as its condition that 
some other end is to be attained by means of that action. 

^ 'Hiis imperative is mtegorml. It has to do, not with the 
matter of an action and the result expected to follow firmi 
, it, but simply with the form and principle from which the 
] action itself proceeda The action is essentially good if 
the motive of the agent is good, let the consequences be 
what they y. This imperative y be caUed the to- 
pemtive of 

365 How are these imperatives ptwsible? The qoeMikw 
is not, How is an actum which an imperative mawiff 
actually realized? but, How we think of the wil as 
pi d imder ob%ation by eadi of A aapemtivoj ? 
Very Mtde rteed be said to Aow how an hnpenuive of ■ ' 
isp ible He who wills Ae end, wills also them fa 
h» power wfaiA are inAspensable to the attaiaweatof Ae 
Looking simply at Ae act <rf wilL m nw ifait 
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conceived as active in the production of the effect, or as 
employing the means by which the effect will take place. 
The imperative, therefore, simply states that in the con- 
ception of the willing of tjiis end there is directly 
implied the conception of actions necessary to this 
end. No doubt certain synthetic propositions axe 
required to determine the particular means by which 
.a given end may be attained, but these have noth- 
to do with the principle or act of the will, but 
merely state how the object may actually be realized. 

Were it as easy to give a definite conception of happi- 

266 ness as of a particular end, the imperatives of prudence 
would be of exactly the same nature as the imperatives of 
skill, and would therefore be analytic. Few, we should be 
able to say, that he who wills the end wills also the only 
means in his power for the attainment of tl^e end. But, 
unfortunately, the conception of happiness is so indefinite, 
t bae-, although every man desires to obtain it, he is unable 
to give a definite and self-consistent statement of what he 
actually desires and wills. The truth is, that, strictly speak- 
ing, the imperatives of prudence are not commands at all. 
They do not say fiiat actions axe objective or weewary, 
and hence they must be regarded as coimsels {consilia), not 

267 as commands (Jraea^ta) of reason. Still, the impera- 
tive of prudence would be an analytic proposition, die 
m ■ s t® happiness ooidd only be known with certain^. 
For the only differ^ce in the two s is that in ^ im- 
perative nf skill the end is merdy possiblq, in the impera- 
tive of prudence it is actualy givmi j and as in both all 
that is commanded is the means to an end wluch is 
assumed to be willed, the imgi^irtme which commands 
that he who wills the ^nd shoahi also will the means, is in 
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both cases analytic There is therefore no real diffiailty 
in seeing how an imperative of prudence is possible. 

The only question which is difficult of solution, is, 
how the imperative of morality is possible. Here the im- 
perative is not hypothetical, and hence we cannot derive 
its objective necessity from any presupposition. Nor 
must it for a moment be forgotten, that an impmtive of 
this sort cannot be established by instances taken finap 
experience. We must therefore find out by careful kt* 
vestiption, whether imperatives which seem to be cate- 
gorical may not be simply hypothetical imperatives in 
disguise. 

afiS One thing is plain at the very outset, namely, that only 
a categorical imperative can have the dignity of a practical 
law, and tiiat the other imperatives, while they may no 
doubt be called prindples of the will, cannot be called 
laws. An action which is necessary merely as a m s to 
an arbitrary end, may be regarded as itself conring®*^ 
and if the end is abandoned, the maxim which {HroKaibes 
the action has no longer any force. An uncondirioaed 
com d, on the other hand, does not permit die will to 
choose the opposite, and therdbte it carries with it ihe 
ity which is ential to a law. 

It ki, however, very hard to see bow there be % 
categorical imperative or law of morality at all. Skteh 
a law is an tf priori syntihetic fSK^positioa, and we not 
expect that there will be less dWcalty in showii® how a 
proposition of that sort is possible in the sphere 
: m lity than we have fotmd il to be in the sphere of 
' ('knowledge. 

.i . . in attemptiii^ to solve this problem, we shall first <?f 
' , ; a§'!iiS)i||aitej, lhe'‘^ *' triiaiiptloin of a- 
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imperative may not perhaps supply us with a formula, 
which contains the only proposition that can possibly be 
a categorical imperative. The more difficult question, 
how such an absolute command is possible at all, will 
require a special investigation, which must be postponed 
to the last section. 

If I take the mere conception of a hypothetical imper- 
ative, I cannot tell what it may contain until the condition 
under which it applies is presented to me. But I can tell 
at once from the very conception of a categorical imper- 
269 ative what it must contain. Viewed apart from the law, 
the imperative simply affirms that the maxim, or sub- 
jective principle of action, must conform to the objective 
principle or law. Now the law contains no condition to 
which it is restricted, and hence nothing remains but the 
statement, that the maxim ought to conform to the uni- 
versality of the law as such. It is only this conformity to 
law that the imperative can be said to represent as 
necessary. 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, which 
may be thus ' stated ^ 

Now, if from this single imperative, as from their prin- 
ciple, all imperatives of duty can be derived, we shall at 
least be able to indicate what we mean by the categorical 
imperative and what the conception of it implies, although 
we shall not be able to say whether the conception of 
duty may not itself be empty. 

The universality of the law which governs the succession 
of events, is what we .meaii by the most general 

IJense^ that is, the existence pf! things, in so far as their 
•; Q 
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existence is determined in conformity with umvenad 
kws. The universal imperative of duty might therefore 
be put in this way; Ad as if the maxim from which 
you ad were to become through your wiU a universeU law 
of nature. 

*7* If we attend to what goes on in ourselves in evety 
transgression of a duty, we find, that we do not will that 
our maxim should become a universal law. We find it 
in fact impossible to do so, and we really will that the 
oppc«ite of our maxim should remain a universal law, 
at the same time that we assume the liberty of making an 
exception in favour of natural inclination in our own ctscj 
or perhaps only for this particular occasion. Hence, if 
we looked at all cases from the same point of view, that 
is, from the point of view of reason, we should see that 
there was here a contradiction in our will The con- 
tradiction is, that a certain principle is admitted to be 
nec ry objectively or as a universal law, and yet is 
held not to be universal subjectively, but to admit of 
exceptions. What we do is, to consider mir action at 
one time from the point of view of a will that is in perfect 

fi ity with reason, and at another time firom the 

point of view of a will that is under the influence of 
natural inclination. There is, therefore, hare no real 
conbradidion, but merely an antagonism of inchnadem 
to the command of reason. The univarsality of the 
principle is changed into a mere generality, in order (hat 
the practical principle of r n y meet the m 'm 
half way. Not only is this limitation cond ed by ottr 
own impartial judgment, but h: proves that we actually 
> ' the validity of the cat orical impemtdvt^ and 

;i^^'|’Vie^''i#oW'<mtielves to make n fm (stsseptkm In " our 
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own favonr which we try to consider as of no importance, 
or as a necessary concession to circumstances. 

This much at least we have learned, that if the idea of 
duty is to have any meaning and to lay down the laws of 
our actions, it must he expressed in categorical and not 
in hypothetical imperatives. We have also obtained a 
clear and distinct conception (a very important thing), 
of what is implied in a categorical imperative which con- 
tains the principle of duty for all cases, granting such an 
imperative to be possible at all. But we have not yet 
been able to prove a priori^ that there actually is such an 
imperative ; that there is a practical law which commands 
absolutely on its own authority, and is independent of 
all sensuous impulses ; and that duty consists in obedience 
to this law. 

In seeking to reach this point, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to observe, that the reality of this principle cannot 
possibly be derived from the peculiar constitution of human 
nature. For by duty is meant the practically unconditioned 
nece^ity of an act, and hence we can show that duty is a 
law for the will of all human beings, only by showing 
that it is applicable to all rational beings, or rather to all 
rational beings to whom an imperative applies at all. 

274 The question, then, is this: Is it a necessary \m for 
aU rational beings, that they must always estimate tfce 
value of their actions by asking whether they can will that 
their maxims should serve as universal laws? If there 
B such a law, it must be possible to prove entirely a priori, 
that it is bound up with the v^ idea of the will of a 
rational being. To show that there is such a connection 
we must, however reluctantly, take a step into the realm of 
metaphysic j not, however, into the realm of speculative 
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275 pWlosophf, but into the metaphysic of morality. For 
we have here to deal with objective practical laws, 
and therefore with the relation of the will to itself, in so 
fer as it is determined purely by reason. All relation of 
the will to what is empirical is excluded as a matter of 
course, for if reason determines the relation mtirdy by itself, 
it must necessarily do so a priori. 

Will is conceived of as a faculty of determbing itself 
to action in accordance with the idea of certain laws. Such 
a faculty can belong only to a rational being. Now that 
which serves as an objective principle for the self-deter- 
mination of the will is an end, and if this end is given 
purely by reason, it must hold for all rational beings. On 
the other hand, that which is merely the condition of the 
possibility of an action the effect of which is the end, is 
called die «« . The subjective jpround of desire isnatural 

mclinatioBt, the objective ground of volition is a motive j 
hence there is a distinction between subjective ends, 
which depend upon natural inclination, and objetdive 
aids, which are coimected with motives that hold fw evocy 
rational b ' g. Practical prbdploi that absttact from 
all subjective ends formal ; those that premppose 
subjective ends, and thorefore natural mdbations, are 
matmal. The ends which a rational being arbitrarily sets 
before himself as material ends to be produced by hht 
actions, are all merely relative; for that which gives to 
276 them their value is simply their relation to the peahar 
y, susceptibility of the subject. They can therefore yield 
no universal and necessary principles, or practical laws, 
applicable to all rational beings, and binding upon every 
will Upon such relative ends, therefore, only hypothetical 
imperatival be based. ,,r,. 
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Suppose, however, that there is something the existence 
of which has in itself an absolute value, something 
which, as an end in itself y can be a ground of definite 
laws ; then, there would lie in that, and only in that, the 
ground of a possible categorical imperative or practical 
law. 

Now, I say, that man, and indeed every rational being 
as such/ exists as an end in himself, not merely as a 
means to be made use of by this or that will, and there- 
fore man in all his actions, whether these are directed 
towards himself or towards other rational beings, must 
always be regarded as an end. No object of natural 
desire has more than a conditioned value ; for if the 
natural desires, and the wants to which they give rise, did 
not exist, the obj ect to which they are directed would have 
no value at all. So far are the natural desires and wants 
from having an absolute value, so far are they from being 
sought simply for themselves, that every rational being 
must wish to be entirely free from their influence. The 
value of every object which human action is the means 
of obtaining, is, therefore, always conditioned. And 
even beings whose existence depends upon nature, not 
upon our will, if they are without reason, have only the 
lelative value of means, and are therefore called things. 
Rational beings, on the other hand, axe called 
because their very nature shows them to be ends jb ' 
themselves, that is, something which ot be made use 
of simply as a m s, A person being tijm an object of 
respect, a certain limit is placed upon ^bitraxy will. 
Persons are not purely subjective ends, whose existence 
has a yalm/or us m the am, actions, but they 

are objective ends, or beings lyhose existence is an end 
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in itself, for which no other end can be substituted. If 
all value were conditioned, and therefore contingent, it 
would be impossible to show that there is any supreme 

practical principle whatever. 

If, then, there is a supreme practical principle, a 
277 principle which in relation to the human will is a 
categorical imperative, it must be an principle of 

the will, and must be able to serve as a universal 
practical law. For, such a principle must be derived 
from the idea of that which is necessarily an end for 
every one because it is an end in itself. Its foundation 
is this, that rational nature exists as an end in itself 
Man necessarily conceives of his own existence in this 
way, and so far this is a subjective principle of human 
action. But in this way also every other rational being 
conceives of his own existence, and for the very same 
reason ; hence the principle is also obJeeHve, and from 
it, as the highest practical ground, all. laws of the will ^ 
must be capable of being derived. The practical impem- | 
\ live will therefore be this : Act so as to use humanity, I 
whether in your own person or in the person of anoth^, | 

whoesys as an end, never as merdy a meems. 

The primciple, titaat humanity and every rational nature 
ie m end in itself, is not borrowed from experience. Fcaf, 
in the first pkee, because of its universality it applies to 
all rational beings, and no experience apply so widely. 

In the second place, it does not regard hu ity sub- 
jectively, as an end of man, that is, as an object which 
the subject of himself actually makes his en4 bat 
objective end, which ought to be regarded as a law tihat 
eonstitiites the supreme limiting dition of all sabjeclSve 
ends,* aiwl which must therefore have its s»nree ta pttfe 
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reasoB. The objective ground of all practical laws 
consists in the rule and the form of universality, which 
makes them capable of serving as laws, but their 
subjective ground consists in the end to which they are 
directed. Now, by the second principle, every rational 
being, as an end in himself, is the subject of all ends. 
From this follows the third practical principle of the will, 
which is the supreme condition of its harmony with 
universal practical reason, namely, the idea of the will of 
every rational being as a will which lays down universal 
laws of action. 

280 This formula implies, that a will which is itself the 
supreme lawgiver cannot possibly act from interest of any 
sort in the law, although no doubt a will may stand 
under the law, and may yet be attached to it by the bond 
of interest 

At the point we have now reached, it does not seem 
surprising that all previous attempts to find out the 
principle of morality should have ended in failure. It 
was seen that man is bound under law by duty, but it did 
not strike anyone, that the universal system of laws to 
which he is subject are laws which he imposes upon 
himself and that he is only under obligation to act 
in conformity with his own will, a will which by the 

281 pu^ose of nature prescribes universal laws. Now so long 
as -is thou^t to be merely subject toTaw, no matter 
what the law may be, he must be regarded as stimulated 
or constrained to obey the law from interest of some 
kind ; for as the law does not proceed from his own will, 
there must be something external to his will which 
compeb him to act in conformity wiA it. This perfectly 
necessary conclusion frus|ra|ed every attempt to find a 
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supreme principle of duty. Duty was never established, 
but merely the necessity of acting froth some form of 
interest, private or public. The imperative was therefore 
necessarily always conditioned, and could not possibly 
have the force of a moral command. The supreme 
principle of morality I shall therefore call the principle 
of the autonomy of the will, to distinguish it from all other 
principles, which 1 call principles of heteronomy. 

The conception that every rational being in aU the 
j maxims of his will must regard himself as prescribing 
universal laws, by reference to which himself and aU his 
t actions are to be judged, leads to a cognate and very 
^ fruitful conception, that of a kingdom of ends. 

By kingdom, I mean the systematic combination of 
different rational beings through the medium of common 
laws. Now, laws determine certain ends as universal, 
and hence, if abstraction is made from the individual 
differences of rational beings, and from all that is peculiar 
to their private ends, we get the idea of a complete 
totality of ends combined in a system ; in other words, we 
are able to conceive of a kingdom of ends, whidh 
conforms to the principles formulated above. 

All raticmal beings stand under the law, that each 
should treat himself ahd oih«m, sfm/^ at 
but always as at the same Htne ends in ; Thus 

there arises a systematic combination of ratio nal b ’ 
through the medium of common objective lawa This 
may well be called a kingdom of mds, became the 
object of those laws is just to relate all rational beiags 
to one another as ends and me . Of c e this 
Irin^dom of ends is merely an ideal. v ; i- ' 

idcHcality, thm, consists in the relation of all ftcrikm to 
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the system of laws which alone makes possible a kingdom 
of ends. These laws must belong to the nature of every 
rational being, and must proceed from his own will. The 
principle of the will, therefore, is, that no action should 
be done from any other maxim than one which is con- 
sistent with a universal law. This may be expressed in 
the formula : Ad so that the will ma^ 
its maxims laying down universal Jaws, Now, if the 
maxirns IdF faSbrnTheings are not by their very nature in 
harmony with this objective principle, the principle of 
a universal system of laws, the necessity of acting in 
conformity with that principle is called practical obligation 
or duty. No doubt duty does not apply to the sovereign 
will in the kingdom of ends, but it applies to every 

284 member of it, and to all in equal measure. Autonomy 
is thus the foundation of the moral value of man and of 
every other rational being. 

The three ways in which the principle of morality has 
been formulated are at bottom simply difrerent statements 
of the same law, and each implies the other two. 

292 An absolutely good will, then, the principle of which 
must be a categorical imperative, will be undetermined as 
regards all objects, and will contain merely the form of 
volition iTx general, a form which rests upon the autonomy 

293 of the will. The one law which the will of every rational 

being imposes upon itself, and imposes without reference 
to any natural impulse or any interest, is, that the maxims 
of every good will must be capable of bdpg made a 
uniyersal law.' ^ ^ , 

How such an a frtoti synthetic fractkcU pfoposition is 
possible^ and why it is necessary, is It problem which it is 
not the task of a metaphysics of morality to solve. We 
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have not even affirmed it to be true, much less have we 
attempted to prove its tnith. To prove that practical 
reason is capable of being employed synthetically, and 
that morality is not a mere fiction of the brain, requires 
us to enter upon a criticism of the faculty of practical 
reason itself. In the next section we shall state the main 
points which must be proved in a Critique of Practical 
Reason, so far as is necessary for our present purpose. 


*94 Section III. — Transition from the Metaphysic of Moraiity 
to the Critique of Practical Reason, 

The Idea of Freedom as the Key to the Autonomy of 
the Will, 

The will is the causality of living beings in so far as 
they are rational Freedom is that causality in so far as 
it can be regarded as efficient without being determine to 
activity by any cause other than itself Natural necessity 
is the property of all non-rational beings to be determined 
to activity by some cause extennal to ffiemselves. 

The definiticm of freedom just given is fl^riistf, and 
riiarefote it does not t^ us what ffieedom is in itoelf; but 
it prepares the way f<w a positim conception of a more 
specific and more ficuitfiil character. The coi»t*P*iw of 
I causality carries with it the ccmccption of determinatba 
I by law (Gesetz), for the effect is conceived as determined 
\ (gesetzt) by the cause. Hence freedom must not be 
J regarded as lawless (gesetzlosJ,"5ut sinaply as indepen^t 
i of Hws of nature. A free cause does conform to un* 
I laws, but these laws are peculiar .to Mf; 

* said, indeed, from law a free will las m ' g 
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whatever, A necessary law of nature, as we have seen, 
implies the heteronomy of efficient causes; for no effect 
is possible at all, unless its cause is itself determined to 
activity by something else. What, therefore, can freedom 
possibly be but autonomy, that is, the property of the 
will to be a law to itself ? Now, to say that the will in 
all its actions is a law to itself, is simply to say that its 
295 principle is, to act from no other maxim than that the 
object of which is itself as a universal law. But this is 
just the formula of the categorical imperative and the 
principle of morality. Hence a free will is the same | 
thing as a will that conforms to moral laws. ^ 

If, then, we start from the presupposition of freedom 
of the will, we can derive morality and the principle of 
morality simply from an analysis of the conception of 
freedom. Yet the principle of morality, namely, that an 
absolutely good will is a will the maxim* of which can 
always be taken as itself a universal law, is a S3nathetic 
proposition. For by no possibility can we derive this 
prop^ty of the maxim ff om an analysis of the conception 
of an absolutely good wiLL The transition from the con- 
ception of freedom to the conception of morality can be 
made only if there is a third proposition which connects 
the other two in a synthetic unity. The psitive conception 
of freedom yields this third proposition, and not the con- 
ception of nature, in which a tiling is related caus^ly 
to something What this third propodition is 
to which freedom points, and of which we have an a 
piori idea^ be made clear only after some preli ' ly 
investigatii®.:' . 
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Freedom is a property of all Rational Beings. 

It cannot in any way be proved that the will of roan is 
free, unless it can be shown that the will of all rational 
beings is free. For morality is a law for us only in so 
far as we are rational beings, and therefore it must apply to 
all rational beings. But morality is possible only for a 
free being, and hence it must be proved that freedom also 
39*5 belongs to the will of all rational beings. Now I say, 

J that a being who cannot act exc^t under the idea of 
fr^dom, must for that very reason be regarded as free so 
\ far as his actions are concerned. In other words, even 
1 if it cannot be proved by speculative reason that his will 
is free, all the laws that are inseparably bound up with 
freedom must be viewed by him as laws of his wilL And 
I say, further, that we must necessarily attribute to every 
rational being that has a will the idea of freedom, because 
every such being always acts under that idea. A rational 
being we must conceive as having a re n that is 
pracrical, that is, a reason that has causality mth regard 
to its obieots. Now, it is impossible to conceive of a 
r on which should be consciously b' d in its judg- 
ments by some influence from without, fori the subject 
woiiW in that <ase regard im jud^ents as deteraittaed, not 
% r on, but by a natural impuito. R on most there- 

fore r^axd itself as the author of its pxincipl<» of actba^ imd 
as independent of all external influence. Hence, as p 
tkal reason, or as the will of a rational b ' g, it must be 
regarded by itself as free. The will of a ratitnud beings in 
other words, be his own will only if he under the 
id^ of freedom, and therefore this idea m m tibe 
iphdre bo iiscribed to all wUiooal 
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The Interest connected with Moral Ideas, 

We have at last succeeded in reducing the true con- 
ception of morality to the idea of freedom. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that man actually is free, but only 
that, without presupposing freedom, we cannot conceive 
of ourselves as rational beings, who are conscious of 
causality with respect to our actions, that is, as endowed 
297 with will We have also found that on the same ground 
all beings endowed with reason and will must determine 
themselves to action under the idea of their freedom. 

From the presupposition of the idea of freedom there 
also followed the consciousness of a law of action, the 
law that our subjective principles of action, or maxims, 
must always be of such a character that they have the 
validity of objective or universal principles, and can be 
taken as universal laws imposed upon our will by our- 
selves. But why, it may be asked, should I subject 
myself to this principle simply as a rational being, and 
why, therdbre, should all other beings who are endowed 
with reason come under the same principle? Admitting 
that I am not forced to do so by interest — which indeed 
would make a categorical imperative impossible — yet I 
must take an interest in that principle and see how I come 
to subject myself to it 

It looks as if we had, strictly speaking, shown merely 
that m the idea of freedom the moral law must be pre- 
supposed in order to explain the principle of the auto- 
nomy of the will, without being able to prove the reality 
and objectivity of the moral law itsfeif 
398 It must be frankly admitted, that there is here a sort 
of circle from which it seems impossible to escape. We 
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assume that as efficient causes we are free, in order to ex- 
plain how in the kingdom of ends we can be under moral 
laws ; and then we think of ourselves as subject to moral 
laws, because we have ascribed to ourselves freedom of 
will Freedom of will and self-legislation of will are both 
autonomy, and, therefore, they are conceptions which im- 
ply each other ; but, for that very reason, the one camnot 
be employed to explain or to account for the other. 

JHbiu is a Categorical Imperative possible t 

As an intelligence, a rational being views himself as a 
member of the intelligible world, and it is only as an 
efficient cause belonging to this world that he speaks of 
his own causality as will. On the other hand, he is con- 
sdous of himself as also a jaurt of the world of sense, and 
in this connection his actions appear as mere phenomena 
which that causality underlies. Vet he not trace b«lt 
his actions as phenomena to the causality of his will, be- 
cause of that causality he has no knowledge; and be is 
thus forced to view them as if they were determined 
mewly by other phenomena, that is, by natural d<»ire8 
and indinatbns. Were a man a m ber only di the inr 
telligible worki, all his actions would be k perfect age^ 
ment with the autonomy of the wiH; w he m If a 
I»rt of the world of sense, they would have to be regarded 
as completely subject to the natural law of desire and 
kclination, and to the heteronomy of nature. The f «r 
would rest upon the supreme principle of morality, the 
latter upon that of happk . But it m be ob- 
, ;/ «i that the ktelligible world b the conMtim pf the 
mrliofmtse, and, therefore, of the laws of that world 
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And as the will belongs altogether to the intelligible 
world, it is the intelligible world that prescribes the laws 
which the will directly obeys. As an intelligence, I am 
therefore subject to the law of the intelligible world, that 
is, to reason, notwithstanding the fact that I belong on the 
other side of my nature to the world of sense. Now, as 
subject to reason, which in the idea of freedom contains 
the law of the intelligible world, I am conscious of being 
302 subject to the autonomy of the will The laws of the 
intelligible world I must therefore regard as imperatives, 
and the actions conformable to this principle as duties. 

The explanation of the possibility of categorical imper- 
atives, then, is, that the idea of freedom makes me a 
member of the intelligible world. Were I a member of 
no other world, all my actions would as a matter of fact 
always conform to the autonomy of the will. But as I 
perceive myself to be also a member of the world of sense, 
I can say only, that my actions ought to conform to the 
autonomy of the will. The categorical ought is thus an 
a priori synthetic proposition. To my will as affected by 
sensuous desires, there is added synthetically the idea of 
my will as belonging to the intelligible world, and there- 
fore as pure and self-determining. The will as rational 
is therefore the supreme condition of the will as sensuous. 
The method of explanation here employed is similar to 
that by which the categories were deduced. For the 
d priori synthetic propositions, which make all knowledge 
of nature possible, depend, as we have seen, upon the 
addition to perceptions of sense of the pure conceptions 
of understanding, which, in themselves, are nothing but 
the form of law in general 
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303 Limits of Practical PhUesophy. 

Freedom is only an idea of reason, and therefore its 
objective reality is doubtful. Thus there arises a dialectic 
of practical reason. The freedom ascribed to the will 
seems to stand in contradiction with the necessity of 

304 nature. It is, therefore, incumbent upon speculative 
philosophy at least to show that we think of man in one 
sense and relation when we call him free, and in another 
sense and relation when we view him as a part of nature, 
and as subject to its laws. But this duty is incumbent 
upon speculative philosophy only in so far as it hw to 
clear the way for practical philosophy. 

306 In thinking itself into the intelligible world, practical 
reason does not transcend its proper limits, as it would do 
if it tried to know itself directly by means of perception. 
In so thinking itself, reason merely conceives of itself 
negatively as mt belonging to the world of sense, without 
giving any laws to itself in determination of the wiH 
There is but a single point in which it is positive, namely, 
in the thought that freedom, though it is a negative 
defcesrmination, is yet bound up with a positive fiwsuHy, 
and, indeed, with a causality of reason which is called 
will In other words, will is the friculty of so acting that 
the principle of action should conform to tiie ntitd 
nature of a rational motive, that is, to the condition that 
the maxim of action should have the universal validily of 
a law. Were reason, however, to derive an obfect 
that is, a motive, from the intelligible world, it would 
transcend its proper limits, and would make a pret 
erf kno ' g something of which it knew nothing. The 
: conception of an intelligible world is therefore mordif a 
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point of mm beyond the world of sense, at which reason 
sees itself compelled to take its stand in order to think 
itself as prdciicaL This conception would not be possible 
at all if the sensuous desires were sufficient to determine 
the action of man. It is necessary, because otherwise man 
would not be conscious of himself as an intelligence, and, 
therefore, not as a rational cause acting through reason or 
operating freely. This thought undoubtedly involves the 
idea of an order and a system of laws other than the order 
and laws of nature, which concern only the world of sense. 
Hence it makes necessary the conception of an intellig- 
ible world, a world which comprehends the totality of 
rational beings as things in themselves. Yet it in no way 
entitles us to think of that world otherwise than in its 
formal condition, that is, to conceive of the maxims of 
the will as conformable to universal laws. 

Reason would, therefore, completely transcend its 
proper limits, if it should undertake to explain how 
reason can be practical, or, what is the same thing, to 
explain how freedom is possible. 

307 We can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be presented in a possible 
experience. Freedom, however, is a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which can in no way be presented in 
accordance with laws of nature, and, therefore, not in any 
pdlssible experience. It has merely the necessity of a 
presupposition of reason, made by a being who believes 
himself to be conscious of a will, that is, of a faculty 
distinct firom mere desire. The most that we can do is 
to freedom by removing the objections of those 

who claim to have a deeper insight into the nature of 
things than we can pretend to have, and who, therefore, 
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declare that freedom is impossible. It would no doubt 
be a contradiction to say that in its causality the will is 
entirely separated from all the laws of the sensible world. 
But the contradiction disappears, if we say, that behind 
phenomena there are things in themselves, which, though 
they are hidden from us, are the condition of phenomena ; 
and that the laws of action of things in themselves 
naturally are not the same as the laws under which their 
phenomenal manifestations stand. 

I While, therefore, it is true that we cannot comprehend 
the practical unconditioned necessity of the moral impera- 
tive, it is also true that we can comprehend its inampra- 
hendbility; and this is all that can fairly be demanded 
of a philosophy which seeks to reach the principles which 
determine the limits of human reason. 
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19 BOOK I.-ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 
REASON 

Chapter L — The Principles of Pure Practical 
Reason. 

X. Definition. 

Practical principles are propositions, which contain a 
general determination of the will, a determination that 
has under it various practical rules. They are subjective 
principles, or maxims^ if the condition is regarded by the 
subject as holding only for his own will ; they are 
objective principles, or practical laws, if the condition is 
seen to be objective, or to hold for the will of every 
rational being. 

Remark. 

A man may make it his maxim to avenge every injury 
that is done to him, while yet he sees that this is not a 
21 practical law, but is merely a maxim of his owil But tell 
him, that he ought never to make a deceitful promise, and 
he recognizes titiat here the rule concerns only his will, and 
holds whether the special ends he may have in view can 
be attained by obeying the rule or not And if this rule 
is practically right, it is a categorical imperative, and 
thejffefore a law. Hence pmctical laws concern the will 
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only, and not at all the consequences which may follow 
in the world of sense through its causality. 

3 . Theorm i. 

All practical principles that presuppose an ebjai or 
matter of desire as motive of the will, are empirical, and 
such principles cannot yield practical laws. 

By the matter of desire I mean an object which it is 
desired to realise. Now, if the desire for diis object 
precedes the practical rule, and is the condition of its 
being made a principle, I affirm, in the j^rst place, that 
the principle must be empirical. For the motive of the will 
is in that case the idea of an object, which is so related 
to the subject, that the faculty of desire is determined 
33 to activity by it But this means, that the subject 
expects to receive pleasure from the realization of the 
object. This pleasure must therefore be presupposed as 
the condition without which the will would not be 
determined to activity. Now, it is impossible to know 
a priori whether an object will bring pleasure or pain, or 
neither. The motive must therefore be altogether 
pirical, and so also must be the matoM prindple which 
is based upon it 

In the smnd place, a principle that rests entfedif upon 
the subjective condition of a peculiar sibility to 
pleasure or pain, may indeed serve as a maxim for the 
sitive subject, but it cannot be a /our even for him. 
Such a prindple can therefore never yield a pracricd 
kw. 
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3. Theorem 2. 

All material practical principles are, as such, of one 
and the same kind, and are reducible to the general 
principle of self-love or individual happiness. 

Pleasure in the idea of the existence of a thing, in so 
far as it is to determine the desire for that thing, rests 
upon the sensihility of the subject, because it is dependent 
upon the existence of the thing desired. Pleasure there- 
fore belongs to sense or feeling, not to understanding; 
for understanding implies a relation of the idea to an 
object through conceptions, not to the subject by means 
of feelings. Hence pleasure is practical only in so far as 
the feeling of pleasure, which the subject expects to ex- 
perience in the realization of the thing, determines the 
faculty of desire. Now the consciousness on the part of 
a rational being of agreeable feeling as continuing un- 
broken through the whole of his life, is happiness^ and the 
principle which makes happiness the lughest motive of 
the will, is the principle of self-love. Therefore all 
material principles, which assign as the motive of the will 
the pleasure or pain expected from the realization of some 
object, are all of the same kind, inasmuch as they all* 
belong to the principle of self-love or individual happiness. 

Corollary. 

All ruaterial practical rules assume that the lower faculty 
of desire determines the will, and if there were no purely 
formal laws sufficient to determine the will, there would 
be no faculty of desire at all* 
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Hemark i. 

It is a matter for surprise that men of intelligence 
should imagine that a real distinction may be drawn 
between the iorner and the kicker faculty of desire, on the 
ground that some ideas which arc associated with the 
feeling of pleasure have their source in sense and others in 
mders/andin,^. For however the ideas themselves may 
differ from one another, and whether they proceed 
from undetstanding or even from reason, as distinguished 
from sense, the feeling of pleasure, which is the real 
motive by which the will is determined to act, is always 
the same in kind, not only because it can be known only 
eminrically, but because in every desire the same vital 
energy is always expressed. The only difference between 
as pleasures is therefore one of degree. However under- 
sunding and reason may be employed in furthoing 
individual happiness, the principle itself contains no 
other motives than those which act upon the will through 
the imer feculty of desire. Wc arc therefore forced to 
say, either that there is no higher faculty of desire at 
all, or iixaX pure reasm is of itself practical, that is, is able 
to determine the will by the mere form of the piacbical 
rule, independently of ail feeling, and therefore of aU 
ideas of pleasure tmd pain. ‘ 

Remark a. 

37 Even if ail finite rational beings were perfectly agreedi 
in regard to the objects that are fitted to bring pleasure 
or pain, and also in regard to the means of attaining those 
objects, the principle of self-love could not claim to be a 
pkdMl For the motive would not even then cease 
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to be subjective and empirical, nor would it possess the 
necessity which every law impUes, namely, the objective 
necessity based upon a priori grounds. 


2g 4. Theomn 3. 

If a rational being is to think of his maxims as prac- 
tical universal laws, he must think of them as determining 
the will, not by their matter, but simply by their form. 

The matter of a practical principle is the object of will. 
This object either determines the will, or it does not In 
the former case, the rule of the will is subjected to an 
empirical condition; in other words, the idea which 
determines the will is dependent upon a certain feeling of 
pleasure or pain; and hence there can be no practical 
law. But, if all matter is removed from the law, that is, 
every object that is capable of determining the will, 
nothing is left but the mere form of a universal system of 
law. Either, therefore, a rational being cannot think of 
his subjective practical principles or maxims as universal 
laws; or it is the mere form of his maxims which makes 
them practical laws, and enables them to belong to a 
system of universal laws. 


Remark. 

Any man of common sense can at once see without 
being told, what form of maxim is fitted to serve as a 
universal law, and what is not. Suppose, for, instance, 
that my maxim is to make as much money as I can. A 
man at his death has left in my hands property in trast 
for others, but he has not left in writing anything to show 
that I received the money* Gan I mterpret my maxim 
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in this way, that every one may deny having received a 
deposit, if there is nothing to show that he hm received 
it? It is at once obvious, that such a principle, the 
moment it is stated in the form of a law, becomes self- 
contradictory; for if it were a universsd principle of action, 
no one would ever leave his money in trust. What is re- 
cognized as a practical Law must be universally applicable; 
in fact, this is an identical, and therefore a self-evident 
proposition. If my will is to stand under a jiractical law, 
I cannot regard my natural inclination— in the present 
case my avarice — as a motive that harmonizes with a 
universal practical law. So far is such a priticiple from 
being in harmony with a universal system of laws, that it 
destroys itself when it is stated in lire form of a universal 
law. 

5 . Problem /. 

Granting that the mere form of universal law is the only 
form of a maxim that is sulficient to determine a will; the 
problem is, to find out what must be the nature of a wilt 
that is determined purely by that form. 

The mere form of the law can be apprehended only by 
re n, and hence it is not an object of sense, nor can it 
belong to phenomena. The idea which is to determine 
the will is essentially different from the principles by which 
events follow one another in nature in accordance with 
the law of causality, for each of these events is determined 
by that which is itself a phenomenon. Now, if noth! 
else am serve as a law to the will but the mere form 0# 
universal law, the will must be entirely indepet^ent d' 
the law which governs phenomena in their relation to <m 
another, ely, the taw of natural causaltty. But iode- 
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pendence of natural law is freedom, in the strictest or 
transcendental sense of the word. Therefore, a will for 
which only the, mere form of universal law can serve as 
the form of its maxim, must be a free will 

6 . Problem II. 

Granting that a will is free ; the problem is to find the 
law which alone is fitted to determine it necessarily. 

The matter of the practical law, or the object of the 
mavim, can be given only in experience. Now a free 
will must be independent of all empirical or sensuous 
conditions, and yet it must be capable of being deter- 
mined to activity. Such a will must find its principle of 
determination in the law itself, abstracted from all the 
matter of the law. But apart from its matter, the law 
contains nothing but the form of law in general. 

31 Therefore, the form of law in general, in so far as it 
is contained in a maxim, is the only thing capable 
of determining a free will. 

Remark. 

Freedom and unconditioned practical law mutually 
refer to each other. I do not here ask, whether in their 
actual nature they are different, or whether, on the 
cottfrary, an unconditioned law is merely pure practical 
reason as conscious of itsdf, and therefore identical with 
the positive conception of freedom. My questioii is, 
whether our knowUdge oi which is unconditionally 
practical, starts from the idea of freedom or from the idea 
of a practical law. Now the idea of freedom cannot be 
primary. For, as our first conception of freedom is 
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permitted to presuppose freedom of will, it would no 
doubt be an analytic proposition ; but the presupposition 
of freedom as a positive conception could only be 
justified by an intellectual perception, and we have no 
ground to assume such a perception. To apprehend 
this law in its true nature, however, it must be carefully 
observed, that it is not given in the sense that it can 
be verified in experience, but only in the sense that it is 
the one fact of pure reason. It is therefore in relation to 
this fact that reason proclaims itself to be the source 
of law (sic volo^ sic jubed). 

Corollary, 

Pure reason is practical purely of itself, and gives to 
man a universal law, which is called the moral law. 

Remark, 

34 The principle of morality prescribes a universal law, 
which is independent of all subjective differences, and 
which serves as the supreme formal ground for the 
determinatioii of the will. For this very reason, that 
principle is a law for all rational beings which have a will. 
H^ce it is not restricted to man, but holds for all finite 
beings who have reason and will, and includes even the 
Infinite as the Supreme Intelligence. In the c^e 

of finite beings, the law takes the form of an imperative; 
for while we may presuppose , in them a pure will, we 
cannot presuppose that, with their sensuous wants and 
desires, they are possessed of a holy wiU,; that is, a will 
which is incapable of maxims that contradict the moral 
law# The Supreme Intelig^ce, the other hand, is 
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incapable of any maxim which is not also an objective 
law, and the conception of holiness which must therefore 
be attributed to that Being, places Him, not indeed above 
all practical law, but above all laws that restrict His will, 
and therefore above obligation and duty. Yet holiness di 
will is for finite beings a practical conception, serving 
35 as the necessary ideal to which they can approximate 
indefinitely. This ideal the pure moral law, which is i 
therefore itself called holy, rightly insists upon holding 
ever before their eyes. To be assured of the infinite 
progress of one's maxims and of their unchangeability as 
the cause of a continuous advance constitutes virtue ; and 
this is the utmost that the practical reason of finite beings 
can bring about Virtue, at least as a faculty acquired 
naturally, can never be complete, for we cannot have 
demonstrative certainty of possessing it, and nothing can 
be more hazardous than an appeal to one's private 
conviction of his own virtue. 

8. Theorem 4. 

Autonomy of will is the sole principle of all moral 
and of the duties which are in conformity with than.. ^ ‘ 
Heteronomy of will, on the other hand, not only supplies 
no basis for ob%ation, but it is contradictory of the 
principle of obligation and of the morality of the wlh 
The single principle of morality thus consists in indep^id- 
ence of all matter of the law, that is, of every ob|ect 
of desire, and in the determination of the will through 
the mere universal form of law, of which a m ’ must 
, be capable. This independence of all matter is frmdm 
in the negative sense, just as the self-legislation of pure 
' piac^ticai r n is freedom in the positive sense. Hence 
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the moral law simply expresses the autonomy of pure 
practical reason, that is, of freedom. Autonomy is 
therefore the formal condition of all maxims, and apart 
from this condition there can be no harmony of the will 
with the supreme practical law. If the matter of volition, 
which is just the object of desire as connected with the 
law, should enter into the practical law as the condUion 
of Us fosHbility, there will be a heteronomy of the will ; 
for the will must then follow some natural impulse or 
desire, and must therefore be dependent upon the law of 
nature. Plainly the will in that case does not give law to 
itself, but merely prescribes the rational course to be taken 
in following certain pathological laws. Our maxims cannot 
contain in themselves the form of universal law, and 
therefore they not only cannot be the basis of obligation, 
but they contradict the principle of a fure practical 
reason. Even, therefore, if the action which proceeds 
36 from them should be in harmony with moral law, they 
axe opposed to a truly moral disposition. 


Remark. 

Suppose that the matter of my maxim is my own happi- 
ness. This is an object which every finite being seeks, 
37 but the rule which prescribes it can be an objective practice 
law, only if in one’s own happiness is included the happi- 
ne^ Of others. Hence the law, to further the happiness 
of otibiers, does not originate from the presupposition, iMt 
everyone makes his own happiness the object of his choice, 
but only from fids, that the form of universaUty, which 
reason demands & the condition under which a maxim 
of self-love obtains the objerAiv© validity of a law, should 
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detemiioe the :wilL ■ It is not the securing of the happi- 
'oew of others that really determines the pure will, but the 
pure form of' law, which limits the 'maxim as ■ based upon, 
mere desire, by imparting to it the univcTsality of a law 
amd bringing it into conformity with pure practical reMon. 
Only, by this limitation, and not by the addition of an 
external impulse, can there arise the conception of. the 
$bligaimi to extend the maxim of self-love so as to include ■' 
the happiness of others* 


45 L — Diduiitm $f t/m Primpks Pun Pmcikai . 

RiasmL 

As the result of this Analytic, we learn th.at pure reason 
can be practical, or, in other words, is capat^le of deter- 
mining the will independently of all that is empiricaL 
This, indeed, is established not by an inference, but by a 
fact For reason actually proves itself to be practical 
by Ac, fact of autonomy in the fundamental principle of 
momlity, by which it determin'es the will to activity. ' 
. Another thing that we have learned is,, that this fact ». 
inseparably bound up with the consciousness of freedom of 
wEl^„ and,, indeixi, is identical with it For a, rational 
being is omsdous that in his will^. or as he to in himself^ 
he belongs in the sphere of action to an intellipble. order 
of thin^, although .he is also aware that, in so tour as he 
belongs to the world of sense, Ms'will, like other efficient" 
causes, is necessarily subject to the laws of causality. 

There is, therefore, a remarkable contrast between the 
analytical part of the Critique of pure practical reatoa and 
the analytical part of the Critique of pure speculative 
; p xom,. In the latter, not fundamental prindptei^ hmt 
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the pure perceptions of space and time, constitute the 
primary data by reference to which a priori knowledge 
was shown to be possible, and possible only for objects 
46 of sense. Speculative reason with perfect right denied 
that there could be any positive knowledge of objects 
which lie beyond the sphere of experience, and, therefore, 
it denied all knowledge of things as noumena. At the 
same time it at least showed, that the conception of nou- 
mena, as a conception, is not only possible but necessary. 
It proved, for instance, that there is nothing inconsistent 
with the principles and limitations of pure theoretical 
reason in the idea of freedom, taken in its negative sense. 
Speculative reason, however, did not extend our know- 
ledge by presenting noumena to us as definite objects, 
but on the contrary showed that we are shut out from all 
knowledge of them. 

Nor does the moral law present things to our conscious- 
ness as noumena, but it puts us in possession of a fact 
which nothing in the whole sensible world, nothing that 
comes within the range of theoretical reason in its widest 
UsCi can possibly explain. This fact points to a purely 
intelligible world, and even so far determines its character 
positively, that we know something of it, namely, a 
' law. ■ ■ « 

This law gives to the world of sense, or rather to the 
msuous nature oi rational beings, the form of an intelligible 
wotld or supersensible nature^ without in any way interfer- 
ing with the mechanism of the world of sense. Now, 
nature, in the most teneral sense of the word, means the 
existence of things under laws. The sensuous nature of 
rational beings, viewed generally, is the existence of such 
beings under empirically conditiohed laws. Relatively 
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to reason, this is heitrvmmy. But the supersensible 
nature of rational beings is their existence under laws 
which are independent of all empirical conditions. These 
laws, therefore, belong to the autonomy oi pure r on. 
Now, laws which are of such a character that a knowledge 
of them is presupposed as the condition of the existence of 
things, are practical laws. The supersensible nature of 
rational beings is, therefore, just their nature as under 
the autonomy of pure practical reason. But the law of 
this autonomy is the moral law, which is therefore the 
fundamental law of a supersensible nature and of a purely 
intelligible world. The counterpart of this intelligible 
world ought to exist in the world of sense, but without 
interfering with its iaw.s. The intelligible world is known 
only by reason, and might be called the anhetypal world 
{naiura archetypa); the world of sense, in so far as the idea 
47 of the intelligible world is capable of determining the will 
and producing an effect upon it, we might call the ectypal 
world (natura iciypa). For, in point of fact the moral 
law transfers us in idea into a realm of nature in which 
pure reason, if it were accompanied by adequate physical 
power, would produce the highest good, and determinai 
Otar mil to give to the world of sense the form of a systaa 
■ of ratiorud beings. 

Now, in nature as it actually presents iteelf to our ex- 
perience, the will, free as it is in itself; is not deteranined 
to maxims which by themselve.s could be the foundation 
of a system of universal laws, or which are even in bap- 
mony with such a system. On the contrary, the marimt 
of the will rest upon private inclinations, which no doubt 
constitute a system of pathological or physiotJ kws, but 
not such a system as would be possible were our will 
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determined by pure practical laws. Yet our reason makes 
us conscious of a law o which all our maxims are subject, 
just as if an ordered S} ' m of nature must be produced 
by our will. This law must therefore be the idea of a 
system of nature, which is not presented in experience, 
but which yet is possible through freedom ; a supersensible 
system of nature, to which we ascribe objective reality, at 
least in relation to action, because we regard it as the 
object which as pure rational beings we ought to will. 

There is therefore a distinction between the laws of a 
nature to which the will is subject^ and the laws of a nature 

48 which is subject to the wilL In the one case, the object 
must be the cause of the idea which determines the will ; 
in the other, the will must be regarded as the cause of the 
object; or, in other words, the causality of the will must 
be determined entirely by pure reason. In this latter 
connection, therefore, reason must be called pure prac- 
tical reason. 

49 So much by way of exposition of the supreme principle 
of practical reason. The deduction of that principle, that 
is, the justification of its objective and universal validity, 
and the proof that such an a priori synthetic proposition 
is possible, we cannot expect to find so easy as the deduc- 
tion of the principles of pure theoretical understandmg. 

50 The objective reality of the moral law cannot be 
established by any appeal of theoretical reason either to 
speculation or to experience, and even if its claim to 
demonstrative certainty were renounced, it could not be 
proved ^ pmtm^iofi hy means of experience. Yet it rests 
upon a solid foundation of Its own. 

No deduction of the principle of morality is possible in 
either of those ways, but it turns out that the true method 
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of deduction is just the reverse of what we might haw 
expected ft is the moral law which serves as the 
prindple of deilitctior, of a faculty which cannot be known 
theoretically nt proved by experience, but which specula- 
tive reason is forced to admit m at least {rossible. For 
the moral law dries not itself stand in need of any deduc- 
tion, yet it proves not simply the fxjssibility but the 
(j I artuality of freedom in beings who rccognixe it to be 
binding Ujion ihemsclve#. In fact the moral law is a law 
of a free cause, and therefore a law which makes a super- 
sensible system of nature possible ; just as the raeta- 
physiral law of events in the world of sense was a law of 
the causality of a sensible system of nature. The moral 
law ilu rcforc dmis what speculative philosophy fails to do: 
it delcrroincs the law lor ii caiisidky of which the latter 
could give only a rtegative conception, and this for the 
first time gives objective reality to the concqrtion <rf a 
free ause. 

'lire moral law proves its own reality evest to tie 
satisfaction of the Critique of Sfreculative Reason, 1^ 
t^ing to the merely neptive conception df a free caun^ 
the iKmibUity of which had to be assumed without being 
understood, the positive conception of & re n wbidi 
directly determines the will Thus the mcaid law is able 
to give objective, though (ndy pracdcad reality to the 
ideas of reason ; and therefore practical reason makes 
mmttuntt the use of ideas, which for speculative reason 
were 

The determination of the causality of beings in die 
world of sense, from the very nature of the cast^ can 
never l»e unconditioned. Yet, for every series cowUf 
tian* th«te must nec^sauily be something that Is uactm- 
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ditioned, and therefore there must be a causality which is 
completely self-determined. The possibility of freedom, 
as a faculty of absolute spontaneity, was not a postulate, 
but an analytic proposition of pure speculative reason. 
But it is utterly impossible to find in experience any 
particular instance of an action that conforms to the idea 
of freedom. Hence speculative reason could only defend 
the thought of a free cause from attack, by showing that a 
being who belongs on the one side to the world of sense, 
may yet on the other side be considered as a noumenon. 
ga It therefore maintained that there is nothing contradictory 
in the supposition, that all the actions of a free being may 
be physically conditioned in so far as they are regarded 
as phenomena, while yet in so far as in acting it belongs to 
the intelligible world, its causality is physically uncondi- 
tioned. The conception of freedom thus turned out to 
be a regulative principle of reason. True, no knowledge 
of the nature of the object, of which free causality was 
affirmed, was thus obtained, but an obstacle which 
hindered us from admitting its existence was removed. 
Fof, on the one hand, it was possible, in the explanation 
of events in the world, and therefore in the explanation 
of the actions of rational beings, to allow that the 
mechanism of natural necessity might be followed back 
ad infinitum from conditioned to condition \ while, on the 
other hand, the place which speculative reason leaves 
empty was kept open, namely, the realm of the intelligible, ' 
and to this realm the tmcmhditibned "ms‘ t^ 

But this thought could ncit be reoiisfed; k other words, it 
could not be converted into the knowledge of a being 
acting fireely, nor indeed could it be thown that the know- 
ledge of such a being was eV^n possible. Pure practical 
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reason, however, fills up the place left empty by specuk- 
tive reason with a deteraimate law of causality in an 
intelligible world, namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason in this way gains nothing in the way of insight, but 
it acquires certainty in regard to the problematic concep- 
tion of freedom, inasmuch as this conception obtain* 
undoubted abjective reality, though no doubt only pmo 
tical reality. We cannot even say, that the conception 
of causality in this way obtains any extension beyond the 
limits of the world of sense, for that conception has 
meaning and application only in relation to phenomena, 
and serves simply to connect them with one another. To 
Justify the application of the conception of causality beyemd 
phenomena, it would be necessaiy to show, how the 
logical relation of reason and consequent may b« em- 
ployed synthetically in a mode of perception that is not 
sensuous ; in other words, it would have to be explained 
how a mumenal cause is possible. But this c ot be 
done, nor has practical reason any motive for trying to do 
it It is sufficient for practical purposes to show that die 
causality of man as a sensuous being can be determimed 
by pure reasm, and tliat pure reason is thexdfore p deal 

S 3 //. Mxtemim of PraOieal as eempared wUk ^emhiioe 

Peastm. 

58 Besides the theoretical relation In which it stands to 
objects, understanding has also a relation to the fkaftty 
of desire, and is therefore called will And as pure undea^ 
standing, which in this connection is called reason, Is 
practical through the mere idea of law, in its relation, to 
d«fe# it Is rightly called pure will The objective Midify 
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of a pure will, or, what is the same thing, of a pure 
practical reason, may be said to be presented a priori in 
the moral law as a fact ; for we may call a determination 
of the will which is bound up with its very nature a fact, 
without meaning to imply that it rests upon empirical 
principles. Now, the conception of a will carries with it 
the conception of causality ; and therefore the conception 
of a pure will implies the conception of a free causality. 
By a free causality is meant, a causality which cannot be 
determined by laws of nature, and which therefore cannot 
59 be proved to be real by empirical perception. Its objec- 
tive reality can however be justified a priori through the 
pure practical law. Now, the conception of a being who 
has free will is that of a noummal cause. That this con- 
ception is not self-contradictory is plain, if we consider, 
that the conception of cause has its source entirely in 
pure understanding, and that it has been proved to have 
objective reality in the Deduction of the Categories. 
Being in its origin independent of all sensuous conditions, 
the conception of cause is not in itself limited to pheno- 
m , nor is there anything to hinder it from being 
applied to things which are objects of pure understanding. 
We have, however, only a sensuous perception to which 
we can apply it \ and hence a noumenal cause, though it 
can be thought^ remains for theoretical reason an empty 
conception. But it is not necessary to seek for a theoreti- 
cal kfwmUdge of the nature of a being that has a pure will ; 
it is enough to show that there is such a being, and that 
I may therefore combine the conception of causality with 
the conception of freedom. This combination I am 
c^inly entitled to make, for the conception of causality 
is not of empirical origin, and here I do not claim the 
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right to make any other ^an a practical use of it; in 
other words, to employ it in relation to the moral law 
by which its reality is determined. 

6o Moreover, the objective resdity of .a pure conception of 
understanding in the sphere of the supcrsen.sible, when it 
has once been introduced, imparts objective validity to 
all the other categories, although only in so far as these 
stand in necessary connection with the moral law, through 
which the pure will ir, determined. 

CHAfTKit II. -Thk OiijKcr or Pure PRACXicAt 
Reason, 

To determine whether a thing is an object of pure practical 
reason or not, it is by no means necessary to ask whether 
we are irhysically able to produce it. The only question is, 
whether we ought to will an act, if we had the power to 
bring the object into existence to which the act is directed. 
The moral pssihility must therefore precede the act, far 
it is the law of the will, smd not the object, which i* to 
detemine the act. 

63 The only objeda of a prartical reason are ^od and tvil. 
The one is a neces y o^wt of desire, tihe otiw of 
aversion, and both test upon a principle of reason. 

Now, platsure and pain ouwiot be nected a 
priori mih the idea of an object, th who make a 
feeling of pleasure the basis of their moral judgmoats, 
must call that good which is the ma,ns to what is 
agreeable, and that etdl which is the cause of what 
II disagreeable and painful. The practmal ns 
wirich follow from this conception of die gttod, - 
contain as die object of the will anythij^f thU: is 
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good in itself, but only that which is good relatively to 
something else. 

64 Weal and 7 w<?are terms which always designate merely 
a relation to our own state of feeling, as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, pleasant or painful. We desire an object as 
weal or avoid it as woe only in so far as it is related to our 
sensibility, and to the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
the object produces in us. Good and ot 7, on the other 
hand, always imply a relation to the will, in so far as it is 
determined by a law of reason to make something an 
object for itself. In this connection the will is never 
determined directly by the idea of the object, but is a 
faculty of making a rule the motive of its action. In the 
proper sense of the word, therefore, good and evil are not 
related to the state of sensation of the person, but to his 
action. If there is anything absolutely good or evil, or 
anything that is regarded as such, it cannot be the object 
of the action, but only the mode of action, the maxim 
of the will, and therefore the agent himself. 

66 Now, if there be a principle which is thought as in itself 
capable of determining the will, independently of all rela- 
tion to possible objects of desire, it is an ^ priori practical 
law, and pure reason must then be regarded as of itself 
practical. In that case the law directly determines the 
will, and the act conforming to it is in itself good. Hence 
a will, the maxim of which is always in harmony with law, 
is absolutely or in every respect good, and the supreme 
condition of all good. But if, On the contrary, there is 
Something which precedes the maxim Of the will and 
determines desire, something which presupposes an object 
fitted to produce pleasure or pain; and if therefore the 
ihaxim, to seek the pleasant and avoid the painful, deter- 
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mines our actions; then our actions are good only 
relatively, or as means to another end, and our maxims 
can never be laws, although no doubt they are practical 
precepts of reason, 

68 Now, the conceptions of good and evil, as consequences 
of the a priori determination of the will, presuppose a 
pure practical principle, and therefore a causality of pure 

69 reason. Hence they are in all cjiscs modi of the single 
category of causality, in so far as that category is deter- 
mined through the conception of a law of freedom which 
reason gives to itself. Thus reason proves itself to be 
practical But, although actions are, on the one hand, 
under the law of freedom, and therefore l»long only to 
intelligence ; they are, on the other hand, as events in the 
world of sense, also under the law of phenomena. Prac- 
tical reason can therefore determine itself only in relation 
to phenomena. And as its determinations must conform 
to the categories of understanding, they cannot be em- 
ployed theoretically, with the object of bringing the 
various elanents of sensuous perciptien a priori ia«i«r 
one consciousness, but only for the purp of subjecting 
9 prion the various d&ires to tiie unity of consdounress, 
as implied hi a£®tcdc»l r n, or pure wiU, whkh wtues 
its ommands through the moral law. 


yr The Typi of Pure Practical Judgtnmt, 

Prior to the conceptions of goorl and evE the anil has 
no object But these conceptions themselves stand under 
a pmctical rule of reason, which, in the e of p 
r on, determines tl»e 'uM a priori xa resp^t of its ot^eci 
Now* to decide whether an action, that stands under 
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a rule is one that is possible for us in the world of 
sense or not, is the business of practical judgment, the 
function of which is to apply to an action in concrete that 
which in the rule is stated universally or in ahstracto. 

73 But there is no perception, and therefore no schema, 
which can serve as the middle term by means of which 
the law of freedom, and therefore the conception of the 
unconditionally good, can be applied in concrete. Hence 
the moral law can be applied to objects of nature only 
through understanding and not through imagination. 
Understanding, however, can supply no schema of sensi- 
bility for an idea of reason, but only a law. Yet this law 
can be exhibited in concreto in objects of sense, and 
may therefore take the form of a law of nature. It thus 
serves as the instrument of practical judgment, and may 
therefore be called the type of the moral law. 

The rule which judgment applies, in subordination to 
the laws of pure practical reason, is this; Ask yourself 
whether you could regard the act which you have in view 
as possible by your own will, if it were to occur in con- 
formity with a law of nature. As a matter of fact this is 
the rule by which everyone decides whether an action is 
morally good or bad. 

74 It is therefore permissible to take the nature of the 
world of sense as the type of an mtelligible nature^ so long 
as I merely conceive of the latter as under form, of 
law^ and do not transfer to it my perceptions and what is 
dependent upon them For all laws are as laws the same 
in kmd, no matter what may be the source from which 
they spring. 
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f 6 CMArrts MI.— Thk Motivrs nr Pure Practica.1. 

Reason. 

What w esscnlia! to the tnoml value of every actioB a, 
that the moral l.iw should ilirc«;lly determine the will It 
!• not enough iltai the will should he determined in 
Aarmiirty with the moral law. If feeling of any sort has 
to l»c jtresupimscil heforc the will am te determined, the 
will m not delerminetl btmm of the law, and therefore 
the action is not morsi but simply kgaL By the word 
« motive ” we must understand that which detemines the 
will of a bring, whose reason is not by its veiy nature 
necessarily its harmony with the objective law. Hence, 
firstly, we cannot sjifak of n motive in connection with tite 
divine will ; and, secondly, the only motive of the human 
will, and indeed of every finite rational being, must be the 
moml law. The objective ground must therefore always 
be at the same lime the only and the sufficient subjective 
grmind of determination of an action, On any other 
Rupposition, only the letter of the law, and net ibi spirit, 
would be fulfilled. 

71 How a law am of itself dwectly determine the wSl, is 
fiw h i«8on M msoiuble probl ' , for it is identical 
with the problem, bow a itm will is peuniUe. What we 
are called upem to show a priori, is, not how the t»l 

law of itself can supi^f a motive, bat what Influe it 
has. or mther must have, upon the mind in so fiw as it 
dooi supply a motive. 

The essential thing in all determination of tihe wBl by 
the momi law, is, that the will as free should not only be 
ditffmitned without the coNsperation of seni^ous dodres, 
hut it should even oppose such desires, and reetamin 
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all natural inclinations that might prevent the realization 
of the law. So far the influence of the moral law is merely 
negative, and its character as a motive can be known only 
a priori. For every natural inclination and sensuous 
desire is based upon feeling, and the negative influence 
of the law in opposing the natural inclinations itself takes 
the form of feeling. Hence we know a priori^ that the 
moral law in determining the will by thwarting all our 
inclinations, must produce in us a feeling that may be 
called pain. This is the first instance we have found, and 
perhaps it is the only instance, in which we can tell from 
a priori conceptions, what is the relation of knowledge 
to the feeling of pleasure or pain. Ail natural inclinations 
without exception arise from self-regard^ the two forms of 
which are self love and selfesteem. Self-love, which is 
natural and belongs to us prior to the moral law, pure 
practical reason simply restrains, by bringing it into con- 
78 formity with the law. It is then called rational self love. 
But self-esteem it completely destroys, for no man can 
show the least title to respect, e^ccept in so far as his acts 
conform to the moral law. The moral law, however, is 
in itself positive, or, in other words, it is the form of an 
intellectual causality, that is, of a free causality. In so far 
. as it counteracts the subjective antagonism of the natural 
mdinations, and weakens self-esteem, the moral law is an 
object of reverence; and in so fex as it completely destroys 
self-esteem, it is an object of the highest reverence. Thus 
it gives rise to a positive feeling, which is not of empirical 
origin, but is known a priori. Reverence for the moral 

law is therefore a feeling which has an intellectual source, 
and it is the only feeling which can be known completely 
a priori^ and which can be perceived to be necessary. 
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So Not only, therefore, is the moral kw the formal com 
, dition of action through pure practical reason ; not only 
is it a material, though merely objective, condition of the 
determination of those objects of action which we call 
good and evil ; but it is also the subjective condition or 
motive of action, inasmuch as it has an influence upon 
the morality of the subject, and produces in_ him, a feeling 
that conduces to the influence of the kw upon his will 
It is true that the sensuous feeling which is implied in all 
our inclinations .is the condition of the feeling of reverence, 
but the cause which determines it lies in pure practical 
reason* The feeling of reverence, therefore, is in its 
origin not path(}lo^i>kai but praciiml Nor is reverence for 
kw an external motive to morality, but it is morality 
itself, regarded subjectively as a motive. As an effect 
upon feeling, it presupposes that the subj'ect of it has a 
sensuous nature, .and is therefore finite. Hence we cannot 
say that a Supreme Being feels reverence for kw, nor can 
, ,we say that even a free finite bei,ng, who was devoid of 
sensibility, .would have such a feeling; for in neither ^ e 
.is there any natural impulse which stands in oppoiitioa" 
to practi'cal reason* 

93 Criikul EmmimHm the Anaijik; . 

PracHmi Reasm 

f02 To get rid of the apparent contradiction between the 
mechanism of .nature and freedom in the same act, wt 
must b.ear in mind what has been said, or what is implied, 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. The na.tu.raJ ncc'.->::iiy 
which ii contradictory of freedom attaches only to liie,' 
determinations of a thing that stands under condilicms of 

' ...time*". Hence it applies only to the agent tn Mi 
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phenomenal aspect. In regard to actions the ground of 
which lies in what belongs to the past and is no longer 
within his pwer, the agent is certainly not free. But he 
is conscious of himself as also a thing in himself, and 
from this point of view he looks upon his own existence 
as not standing under conditions of time, but as capable of 
being determined only by laws which have their source 
in reason. Nothing in his existence can in this connec- 
tion be said to be antecedent to the determination of his 
will. Every action that he does, or, more generally, 
every change in the determinations of inner sense, and 
indeed the whole series of such changes, he regards, in 
so far as he is conscious of his existence as an intelligence, 
as the result of hisnoumenal causality, never as determin- 
ing that causality. From this point of view a rational being 
can say with truth, that every wrong act done by him he 
could have left undone, although as a phenomenon the 
act is sufficiently determined and must inevitably take 
place. For the act, together with all in the past that 
dct ines it, belongs to the one continuous phenomenal 
manifestation of the character which he has made for him- 
self Looking upon himself in this way as a cause that 
is independent of sensibility, he ascribes to himself the 
causality of the whole phenomenal manifestation of his 
being. 

104 There is another difficulty in regard to the combination 

105 of freedom and the mechanism of nature in a being that 
bdongs to the world of sense. Let it be granted, it may 
be said, that the subject as an intelligence is free in the 
performance of a certain act, ^although as a subject 
belonging to the world of sense, he is conditioned by the 
mechanism of nature. Yet if God— the universal Original 
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Being— is admitted to exist, He must be regarded as the 
cause of the existence of every substance. The actions of 
man must therefore be due to a power which lies entirely 
outside of himself. For his actions must be referred to 
a Supreme Being, who is distinct from himself, and upon 
this Being, his existence, as well as all that is referred to 
his causality, must be absolutely dependent. 

106 A short solution of this difficulty is not far to seek. 
Existence in Unit is a purely sensuous mode of conscious- 
ness, which belongs only to thinking beings as they are 
in the world, but does not hold of them as they are 
in themselves. By the creation of thinking beings 

107 we must therefore mean the creation of things in 
themselves. The idea of creation has no meaning, in 
so far as we are speaking of the sensuous mode of 
apprehending existence or causality, but can refer only to 
noumena. To speak of beings in the world of sense as 
being created, is to speak of them as if they were 
noumena. Now, it would be a contradiction to say that 
God is the creator of phenomenal objects. It is equally 
a contradiction to say that, as creator, He is the cause of 
actions which take place in the world of se , and are 
therefore phenomenal objects, though it be admitted that 
He is the cause of the existence of acting bdi::^ in their 
character as noumena. Let us assume, then, that etdstence 
in time holds only of phenomena, not of thinp in tihem- 
selves. Now, if freedom is not incompatible with the 
natural mechani.sm of actions regarded as phenomena, it 
cannot be incompatible with the fact that the beinp who 
perform the actions are creatures. For creation has to do 
only with their existence as intelligences, not with their 

sible existence, and therefore it cannot be regarded as 
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the ground of phenomena. It would be altogether 
different if beings in the world existed as things in 
themselves in time^ for then the creator of a substance 
would at the same time be the author of the whole 
mechanism of this substance. 

BOOK IL-«DIALECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 
REASON- 

Chapter I. — General Consideration, 

Pure reason is always dialectical, whether it is viewed in 
its speculative or in its practical use. In both cases it 
seeks to comprehend the absolute totality of conditions 
for that which is presented as conditioned, and such a 
totality cannot possibly be found anywhere but in things 
in themselves. But all our conceptions of things have to 
be brought into relation with perceptions, which in man 
are always sensuous, and hence objects cannot be known 
as things in themselves, but only as phenomena. It is 
impossible to find the unconditioned in the series of the 
conditioning and the conditioned, and an unavoidable 
illusion arises from the application to phenomena of 
the rational idea of the totality of conditions. The 
deceptive character of this illusion would not indeed 
be observed, if it did not betray itself by the self- 
contradiction into which reason falls, when, it seeks to 
apply the principle in question, namely, that the con- 
ditioned presupposes the unconditioned Thus necessity 
is laid upon reason, to trace back this illusion to its 
source, and this is a task which be accomplished only 

by a thorough criticism of the whole faculty of pure 

T ■ 
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SfO 

waoB, The Ratinomy of pure r«Moti, which snukes 
itself api^rent in its dWei tic, thus turns out to be the 
most beneficial error into which human reason couM 
pwlsibly have fallen. For it forces us to look about for 
the due by which wc may escape from the labyrinth into 
which wc have wandered, and this due, when it has been 
found, uncxpcrterlly leads us to a jwint where a higher 
and an wnrhnngcable order of things lies liefore m la 
this higher realm we find that wc already exist, and in it 
we arc called upon to continue our existence, guiding 
oaraelves by certain definite precepts which the highest 
reason lays upon us. 

How the natural dialectic of pure speculative reason can 
be explained, and how the error arising from a perfectly 
natuml illusion may be guarded against, has been fully 
shown in the Critique of Pure Rcaaon. But reason in fes 
practical use lads into m great a difficulty. It seeks to 
find the unconditioned for the practically conditioned, 
which depends upon the natural wanu and indhiatitms, 
dthough the unconditioned is not to be conceivwi as 
determining the will, but simply as the unconditioned 
tMUty ot the of pure practlail r . Tbit object 
to the /hjjpiaif gustii 

~ tot to the dkdeedet^pure practical Kas<»), which 
to oonned»d tddt its det ination of the idea of the 
Mghttig»>i, a preluninuHty remark has to be made Tbe 
moral law must of itself be capable of determining a pure 
wiU. But this law is merely fonnal, <w praraibef only the 
flwm of that maxim which be a umv al law, and 
lM»ce it abstracts flwrns sdl matt«r, that to, ftom every object 
^ volition. Accordingly, while it to true ffiit die hl|^ 
/.^Kidtoalwaysteiiholeo^td'ap pnudMtosstm, 
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OX a pure will, it is not to be regarded as determining 
the will. The moral law must alone determine the 
pure wilV and its sole object is to produce, or help to 
produce, such a will. For, as we have seen in the 
Analytic, the supposition that the will is determined, 
prior to the moral law, by some object called a good, 
and that from it the supreme principle of action may 
1x5 be derived, invariably gives rise to heteronomy and 
destroys the moral principle. 


1 16 Chapter II. — The Summum Bonum. 

The conception highest contains two distinct ideas, 
which must be carefully distinguished, if we are to 
avoid needless perplexities. The highest may mean 
either the supreme {supremum), or the complete 
(consummatum). The supreme is a condition which is 
itself unconditioned or fe not subordinate to anything 
else {originarium)* The complete^ again, is a whole which 
is not part of a larger whole of the same kind {perfectissi- 
mem). Now virtue, or the worthiness to be happy, as 
ive have seen in the Analytic, is the supreme condition of 
all that we can regard as desirable, and therefore the 
supreme condition of all our search for happiness. 
Virtue is therefore the supreme good. But it is not the 
whole or complete good which finite rational beings , 
desire to obtain. The complete good includes happiness, 
and that not merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes it his end, but even in the judgment of unbiassed 
reason, which regards the production of happiness in the 
world as an end in itself. If we suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that there exists a mtional Being who has all 
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power, it cannot be in accordance with the whole will of 
such a being, that his creatures should be unable to secure 
the happiness which their nature demands and of which 

IJ7 their obedience to the moral law makes them worthy. 
The highest good of a possible world must therefore 
consist in the union of virtue and happiness in the 
same person, that is, in happiness exactly proijortioned 
to morality. By the highest good is here meant, 
therefore, the whole or complete good. In this 
complete good virtue is always, as a condition, 
the supreme good, having no condition higher than 
itself; while happiness is no doubt always agreeable 
to the person who possesses it, but it is not good simply 
in itself, and in all respecte : it is good only under the 
condition that a man’s conduct is in conformity with 
the moral law. 

1*9 /. Ttu! Antinomy of Pi^kctl Reason, 

In the highest good which is practical for us, that «, 
which is to be realised through our will, virtue and 

happiness are conceived as necessarily united, 80 that the 

one not be apprehended by practical reason as 
sepamted from the other. Now the connection of virtue 
and happinm must be known either ^ analysts or by 
synthesis. But it hss been shown not to be known 
analytically, and hence it must be synthetic, and ^thetk 
in the way of cause and effect. For we have here to do 
with a practical good, that is, with a good which ii 
possible only by means of action. Either, ttoe* 
fore, the desire for happiness must be tte 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxims of virtue must 
be tbe efficient catwe of happinaa. The former 
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IS absolutely impossible ; for, as the Analytic has shown, 
maxims which make the desire for happiness the 
motive of the will, are not moral at all, and cannot 
possibly be the foundation of virtue. The latter is also 
impossible; for the causal connection in the world of 
events which follow from the determination of the 
will, does not conform to the moral disposition of the 
120 will, but depends upon a knowledge of the laws of nature 
and upon the physical power to make use of them for 
certain ends. Hence the most scrupulous adherence to 
the laws of morality cannot be expected to bring happi- 
ness into connection with virtue, and to lead to the 
attainment of the highest good, 

IL Critical Solution of the Antinomy. 

The solution of this antinomy is of the same nature as 
the solution of the antinomy of pure speculative reason. 
The first of the two propositions, namely, that virtue is 
the result of the search for happiness, is absolutely false. 
The second proposition, however, is not absolutely false, 
but is untrue only if virtue is regarded as a form of 
causality in the world of sense. In that case it is assumed 
that a rational being can exist only as a sensuous being, 
rar and the proposition is therefore conditionally false. Not 
only can I think of my existence as a noumenon in the 
world of intelligence, but in the moral law I have a purely 
ntelleclual principle which is capable of determining my 
causality as manifested in the world of sense. There is, 
therefore, nothing in the idea that a moral 

disposition should necessarily be the cause of happiness, 
not indeed directly, but indirectly, or through the medium 
of an intelligent Author of nature. Yet, though happiness 
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might thus be an effect of virtue in the world of sense, the 
connection of virtue smd happiness in a system of nature, 
which is merely an object of the senses, cannot be other 
than contingent, and therefore it cannot be established in 
the way required in the conception of the highest good. 

In spite of the apparent self-contradiction of practical 
rejison, the highest good is necessarily the ultimate end 
and the true object of a moral will. For the highest 
good is practically possible, and the maxims of the will, 
which are related to it on the side of their matter, have 
ob^ctive reality. This reality was at first brought into 
doubt by an antinomy in regard to the connection of 
morality and happiness in accordance with a universal 
law ; but the antinomy arose simply from the false 
assumption that things in themselves are related to 
phenomena in the same way as phenomena are related 
to one another. 


138 IV. The Immortality of ifte Soul. 

The object of a will that is capable of being determined 
by the moral law, is the production in the world of die 
high est good. Now, the supreme condition of the high^t 
good » die perfect h ony of the disposition with the 
moral kw. Such a harmony must be possible, not less 
than the object erf the will, for it is implied in the 
command to promote that object Perfect harmony of 
the will with the moral law is hsUness, a perfection of 
which no rational being existing in the world of senw 
is capable at any moment of his life. Yet holiness is 
de nded as practically necessary, and it can be found 
«oly in an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
with die moral law. Pure practical reason therefore 
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forces US to assume such a practical progress towards 
perfection as the real object of our will. 

Now, this infinite progress is possible only if we pre- 
suppose that the existence of a rational being is prolonged 
to infinity, and that he retains his personality for all time. 
This is what we mean by the immortality of the soul. 
The highest good is therefore practically possible, only if 
we presuppose the immortality of the soul. Thus 
immortality is inseparably bound up with the moral law. 
It is a postulate of pure practical reason, that is, a pro- 
position that cannot be proved theoretically^ but depends 
upon an a priori practical law of unconditioned validity. 

1 29 A finite rational being is capable only of an infinite 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection. 
The Infinite Being, who is free from the limits of time, 
sees in this series, which for us has no end, a whole that 
is in harmony with the moral law. Holiness He demands 
inexorably as a duty in order to assign to eveiyone his 
exact share in tifie highest good ; and this holiness lies 
completely before Him in a single intellectual perception 
of rational beings. Created beings can hope to share in 
the highest good only in so far as they are conscious of 
having stood the test of the moral law. If in the past 
they have advanced from lower to higher degrees of 
morality, and have thus proved the strength of their 
r^olution, they may hope to make unbroken progress in 
the future as long as they live here, and even beyond the 
present life. They can never hope in this life, or, indeed, 
at any ima^nable point of time in the future life, to be in 

130 perfect harmony with the will of God, but they may hope 
for this harmony in the infinite duration of their existence 
as it is surveyed by God alone. 


3^6 
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The laoral law leads us to postulate not only the 
immortality of the soul, but the existence of God. 
For it shows tis how happiness in proportion to morality, 
which is the second element of the highest good, is 
possible, and to postulate it for reasons as perfectly dis- 
interested .as in the fonner case. This second postulate 
of the existence of God rests upon the necessity of 
presupposing the existence of a cause adequate to the 
effect which has to be explained. 

Happiness is the state of a rational being existing in 
the world who experiences through the whole of his life 
whatever he desires and wills. It, therefore, presupposes 
that nature is in liansiony with his whole end, as well as 
with the essential principles by which his will is 
determined. Now, the mom! law, being a law of free 
beings, commands us to act from motives that are entirely 
independent of nature and of the harmony of nature with 
our desires. But a rational agent in the world b not 
the cause of the world and of nature itself. There b no 
reason whatever, in the a»e of a being who b a part ^ 
tihe world aiul b dependent upon it, why the rsd bw 
should imply a nec ty connection betw happm 
iwd momlily propordonate to happin F<» tihe will of 
such a being b not the cause of nature, and dnordbee lus 
13 1 hag no power to bring nature into complete h otiy with 
his principles of action. At the same time, in the practical 
problem of pure reason, that is, in the necessary pursuit 
of the highest good, such a connection b postuls^ «s 
aecsowary. He o^gk^ to seek to promote the 
good, and therefore the hj^iret good must be poMiS^ 
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He must therefore pstulate the existence of a cause of 
nature as a whole, which is distinct from nature, and 
which is able to connect happiness and morality in exact 
harmony with each other. Now, this supreme cause must 
be the ground of the harmony of nature, not simply with 
a law of the will of a rational being, but also with the 
consciousness of this law in so far as it is made the 
supreme principle of the agent’s will. That cause must 
therefore be in harmony not merely with the form of 
morality, but with morality as willed by a rational being, 
that is, with his moral character. The highest good is 
thus capable of being realized in the world, only if there 
exists a supreme cause of nature whose causality is in 
harmony with the moral character of the agent Now, a 
being that is capable of acting from the consciousness of 
law is a rational being, an intelligence^ and the causality 
of that being, proceeding as it does from the consciousness 
of law, is a will There is therefore implied, in the idea 
of the highest good, a being who is the supreme cause of 
mturei and. who is the cause or author of nature through 
his ipt^^^ that is, God. If, therefore, we 

axe entitled to postulate the highest derivative good^ or the 
best world, we must also postulate the actual existence of 
the highest original good, that is, the existence of God. 
Now, it is our duty to promote the highest good, and 
hmce it is not only allowable, but it is necessarily bound 
up with the very idea of duty, that we should presuppose 
the possibility of this highest good. And as this possi- 
bility can be established only under condition that God- 
exists, the presupposition of the highest good is inseparably 
connected with duty, or, im other words, it is morally 
neGessaxy to hold the existence oi God. 
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138 FI, P»stuf&tet of Pun Pmctkal Reason. 


The postulates of pure practical reason are not theor- 
( ettcal dogmas, but presupjKJsitions which are practically 
I necessary. They do not enlarge our speculative know- 
ledge, but give objective reality to the ideas of speculative 
reason in general, and justify it in the use of conceptions 
which it could not otherwise venture to regard as even 
possible. 

These postulates are immortaUtfi freedom (in the 
{»ositive sense, as the causality of a being who belongs 
to the intelligible world), and the exisieme of God. The 
first rests upon the practically necessary condition, that 
existence should continue long enough to permit of the 
complete realijalion of the moral law. The second mnti 
from the necessary presupposition of man’s independence 
of the world of sense, and his capability of determining 
his will in conformity with the law of an intelligible 
world, that is, the kw of freedom. The third depends 
upon the necessity of presupposing a supr eme, aelf- 
mdstent good, that is, the existence cNf God, as the 
conditioii under which tibe highest good y be redibeil 
in «jch an intelligible world. 


Our reverence for tine moral law necowatlty emnp^ 
Ui to seek for the r<aliaation the highest good, and 
hence the reality of the highest good must be jw p- 
posed. By means of the postuktes of practical reason, 
we are brought to conceptions, which specuktive re 
139 no doubt set up as problems to be solved, but which it 
itself unable to solve. The first ccmcepdon is that 
of i ortality. This conception involved sp ktiive 
0 for it could find no trace of dto 
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permanence required for the conversion of the psycho- 
logical conception of an ultimate subject into the real 
consciousness of a substance. Practical reason supplies 
what is required, by the postulate of a duration adequate 
to the complete realization of the moral law in the highest 
good. It leads, secondly, to the cosmological idea of an 
intelligible world and the consciousness of our existence 
in that world. This idea involved speculative reason in 
an antinomy^ for the solution of which it had to fall back 
upon a problematic conception, the objective reality of 
which it could not prove. But practical reason, by means 
of the postulate of freedom, shows that idea to have 
objective reality. Lastly, practical reason brings us to 
the conception of a Supreme Being. This conception 
speculative reason was able to think, but it could not 
show it to be more than a transcendental ideal Practi- 
cal reason, on the other hand, gives meaning to this idea, 
by showing that a Supreme Being is the supreme principle 
of the highest good in an intelligible world, and is 
^dowed with the sovereign power of prescribing moral 
laws in that world. 

Is our knowledge, then, actually enlarged by practical 
reason? Is that which for speculative reason is tran- 
scendcni fox 'px^cticBl xeaBon immanent I Undoubtedly it 
is> but only in relation to action. Practical reason 
ot give us a theoretical knowledge of our own soul, of - 
the intelligible world, or of a Supreme Being, as these are 
in themselves. AU that it can do is to unite the concep- 
tion of them in the practical conception of the highest 
good, which is the object of our will, and to unite them 
entirely a priori thxcmgh pure reason. This union is 
effected only through the medium of the moral law, and 
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lacrclf ia rclilioa to that wliieh it cDniiiiancls with a view^ 
lO' the highest good* For wc caiiiioi imclerstiiad' how 
freedom, is possibli!, or how a free cause would Ejipear to 
Hi if it were thcorclically iiml kaowa ; all that 

we caa say is, t.hat a free cause is posiiilaied by the inoml 
140 law and ibr the sake of the moral law* 'Fhc mme remark 
applies to the other ideas. No liiimaii iniclligence dua 
ever iinclcriitaud how immortiility »inrl the csisteace of 
God are possible ; bul* on the cither hanci no sophistry. 

. will ever destroy the faith of even the most imrciective 
ii»il In their reality. 

FIl 0/ m 0Aimsm^ 0/ Pun Pmtiiml Pimm 

tmikmi a ix-im$im &/ Pun Sptcuiuim 

Mmsm* 

141. .It is .true that the three ideti of frecdomi immortaliQri 
and , God., are not knowledge, but at Ictit they are 
ikmgAis the objects of which are not imponsiblc* They 
if© necessary conditioni of the iiosiibility of that wMch' 

: «a apodietk practical, law €Oiii:iiian.ci.8 iii to nmke our' 
.object, ..and in this sense they have objective »Ji{y* 
They feiioile iMi iAej^ k$vi although we mnnot 
. . laOTi from them how they are rdnlecl to these obj^^ 
We can '--..ke no synthetical Judgiiicnis in regard to 
them, nor can we dttwmine theoretically bow they «t. 
to beappliedf .and hence we «.niiot be .said to have lay 
knowledge of them. Reason cannot make a thcoretimi 
I uieoftham, which .is the same m saying ll»l they, are' 
I iiol known by ipecuklive retion. while the idtis. 
I of ppiwdctl rwtton do .not enkif e, mr ' thcawtod 
I IM||% the iph^t cMf reason itself is in Ihii senw en^dli. 
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that by means of practical postulates we learn that there 
are objects corresponding to those ideas. Conceptions 
which before were problematic thus obtain objective 
reality. No extension of our knowledge of supersensible 
objects has taken place, but there has been an extension 
of theoretical reason and of our knowledge of the super- 
sensible in general, in so far as reason has been forced 
to admit that there are such objects, though nothing 
definite is known in regard to them. Even for this 
relative extension of its sphere reason is indebted entirely 
to its pure practical faculty. 

143 If these ideas of God, an intelligible world or kingdom 
of God, and immortality, are further determined by 
predicates borrowed from the nature of man, it does not 
follow that we have fallen into an anthropomorphism, 
which makes pure ideas of reason sensuous^ or that in 
claiming a knowledge of supersensible objects our idea 
becomes transcendent For the predicates of which we 
make use are those of intelligence and will, and these we 
conewe of as related to each other simply in the way 
that the idea of the moral law demands. Hence we 
make only a pure practical use of them. Abstraction is 
made from all the predicates which are connected with 
these conceptions psychologically, and are learned from 
the observation of our faculties of understanding and will. 
Of a Supreme Being, for instance, we cannot say, as we 
can say of man, that His understanding is discursive, 
and therefore deals directly only mth conceptions, not 
with perceptions ; that Ktis perceptions follow : one 
another in time; that His will is always dependent for 
satisfaction upon the existence of the object to which it 
is directed, etc. Now, when abstraction has been made 
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from such predicates as these, the only predicates that 
are left are those which belong to the idea of a pure 
intelligence, in other words, those that are implied in the 
mere thought of a moral law. Thus we have indeed a 
knowledge of God, but only in a practical relation. If 
we try to extend our knowledge to a theoretical relation, 
we get the idea of an intelligence which does not think 
but perceives, and a will which is directed to objects 
upon the existence of which its own satisfaction does not 
in the least depend. But these are all attributes of which 
we form no conception that enables us to have a 
knowledge of a Supreme Intelligence ; and from this we 
learn, that they can never be made use of in a Ihmy of 
supersensible beings, but must be limited in their use to 
the practice of the moral law. 


148 vm. Fam as a Need of Pure Reason, 

A tmi of pure practical reason arises from the duty of 
making the highest good the object of will, and seeking 
to promote it with all one’s power. The possibility of this 
highest good has therefore to be presupposed, as well as 
the conditions without which it would not be possible, 
namely, God, freedom, and immortality. The duty of pro* 
moting the highest good is in itself apodictically certain, 
and is entirely independent of the other presuppositions. 
The idea of duty thus stands in need of no support from 
any theory of the inner nature of things, the hidden pur- 
p of the world’s history, or the erdstence of a Supreme 
*49 Ruler, to show that it is binding upon us m the ta^ 
, abeoliite se, and that we ought to act in confomi^ 
: Bat the influence upon the agent of the m l 
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that is, the disposition which it produces in him 
to promote the highest good that can be practically 
realized by us, presupposes at the very least that the 
highest good is possible. If it were not possible, we 
should be trying to realize practically what could not 
be realized, and to give effect to an idea that was empty 
15 1 and without any object. Thus the principle which deter- 
mines a moral judgment is no doubt subjective in relation 
to us I but, inasmuch as it is also the means by which 
an object that is practically necessary may be promoted, 
it is also the foundation of all beliefs which possess 
moral certitude. That principle, therefore, takes the form 
of a faith or conviction of pure practical reason. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT. 

m INTRODUCTION. 

/. Division of Philosophy. 

The object of philosophy is to search for the principles 
by which reason may obtain a true knowledge of things. 
Now, we may conceive of objects either from the theor- 
etical or from the practical point of view, and hence the 
ordinary division of philosophy into theoretical and practical 
is perfectly correct. But, in making this division, we 
must be sure that the conceptions upon which the distinc- 
tion of principles rests are themselves distinct. 

There are two, and only two, classes of conception by 
reference to which a distinction may be made in the 
principles of philosophy. These are conceptions of nature 
and the conception of freedom. The former are the con- 
dition of theoretical knowledge in conformity with a priori 
principles ; the latter in itself supplies merely a negative 
principle of theoretical knowledge, but it is the source of 
principles which enlarge the sphere of the will, and which 
are therefore called practical Philosophy has. tims two 
main divisions, theoretical philosophy or the philosophy 
of nature^ and practical or moral philosophy. But these 
terms have hitherto be^ grossly misapplied, both in the 
^vision of the principles of philosophy and in the 
178 division of philosophy itself. For it has been as- 
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fumed that there is no distinction between what is 
c#Hed ♦•practical'' in the sphere of nature, and what 
is “practical " relatively to the idea of freedom. Now, 
this confusion between two perfectly distinct conceptions 
has made the division of philosophy into theoretical and 
practical unincnning, ina.sm«ch as the same principle is 
assumed to apfily to l»oth spherca 

The will as a faculty of desire is simply one of the 
many causes in the world of nature, namely, that cmise 
which acts from conceptions All that is fjossihlc or 
necessary through will is said to be practically possible 
or practically newssary, and with this is contrasted that 
which is jihysically possible or necessary, that it, whatevea: 
is the cITect of a cause which acts, not by means of concep- 
tions, but by the mechanism of lifeless matter, or by animal 
instinct But this in noway settles the question, whether 
it is a conception of nature, or an id« of freedom, 
whidi gives the rule when the will acts as a cause. 

The distinction, however, is of the greatest amse- 
quence. For, if a conceptitm of nature determi ^ 
will, tte jmnciplef are technically practical ; when»% if 
the will w determined by the idea of freedom, 
|)dlndpl®i are moralty practical, And as the divisions of 
a sd» trf t' on determined by the nature of the 
principto on which owh reste, the fo«n« will belo to 
theoretical philosophy or the science of nature, the tatter 
to pra<^cal philosophy or the science of morally. 

All technically practical rules of art and skill, or of 
ttet practical sagacity which m a command over 
wm and enables us to influence thdr wUls, so &r as 
principles rest on conceptions, must be re ided as 
conritaiw theoratical pWlosophy. . . . . Only as 
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179 standing under the conception of freedom is the will free 
from nature, and hence the laws of freedom together with 
their consequences alone constitute practical philosophy. 
The practical arts of surveying, housekeeping, farming, 
statesmanship, dietetics, etc., and even the precepts by 
which happiness may be attained, are merely technically 
practical rules. Only those rules which rest on the idea 
of freedom are morally practical. For such rules are laws 
which do not, like those of nature, rest upon sensuous 
conditions, but, on the contrary, upon a supersensible 
principle ; and hence they form a separate branch of 
philosophy, which is properly called practical philosophy. 


i 3 o IL The Realm of Philosophy » 

The term field simply indicates the general relation of 
an object to our faculty of knowledge, no matter whether 
the conception of that object makes knowledge of it 
possible or not. That part of a field in which knowledge 
is possible, i| a solid ground or terriiory {territorium) ioi 
conceptions and their appropriate faculty. That part of 
the territory, again, for which laws are prescribed in con- 
ceptions, is the domain or realm (ditio) of these concep- 
tions and their correspondent faculty. Empirical concep- 
tions have, therefore, nature, as the sum of sensible 
objects, for their territory ; but that territory is for them 
not a realm but merely a dwellingpiace {domidUutrt)^ for 
although they are under law they are not themselves 
the source of law, and hence the rules based upon them 
are empirical or contingent 

181 Although understanding and reason operate on the 
same territory of experience^ their laws are distinct, and 
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do not btcrfere with eadh other. The conceptions that 
awappMcable to nature have as little influence on the 
law of freedom as the latter on the former. It is true 
that in the sensible world each realm is perpetudly 
limited by the other, but in their laws they are quite 
mdependent. The reason why they do not constitute 
one realm is that the conception of nature has a meaning 
only in relation to objects of perception or phenomena, 
not in relation to things in themselves j whil% on the 
other hand, the object of freedom is intelligible as a 
thing in itself, but cannot be given in a perception. 
There can, therefore, be no theoretical knowledge of 
either realm as a thing in itself, or supersensible object 
The whole unlimited field of the supersensible thus 
lies entirely beyond our knowledge, and affords no solid 
ground, and tiiercfore no realm, either for undastanding 
or for reason. This field we miat indeed occupy with 
i8a id in the interest of theoretical as well as erf i^ctical 
reason, but we can produce no other warrant for our 
occupation of it than a practfoal one, and so far jm 
theoretical knowledge is concerned the supe nsibl# 
therefore re ins as far beyond our reach as ever. 

Brtween the sensible realm of nature and ^e 
j yftttihT* realm of freedom a gulf is fixed, wWch is as 
impassable by theoretical r n as if they formed two 
separate worlds. Yet it lies in the very idea of fre^om 
to realize in the world of sense the end presented in its 
laws, and hence nature, in its formal aspect as conform- 
able to law, must at least be capable of harmonizing with 
that md. There must, then, be a principle which ««to 
tire supersensible substrate of nature with the soperWHi- 
^ iaTolved pracicaily ia the 
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of freedom. And although that principle does not lead 
to a knowledge of the supersensible, and hence has ho 
realm peculiarly its own, it yet enables the mind to make 
the transition from the theoretical to the practical point 
of view. 

IIL The Critique of Judgment as connecting link between 
the t%vo divisions of Philosophy. 

183 There are three absolutely irreducible faculties of the 
mind, namely, knowledge, feeling, and desire. The 
laws which govern the theoretical knowledge of nature 

184 as a phenomenon, understanding supplies in its pure 

185 dt priori conceptions. The laws to which desire must 
conform, are prescribed a priori by reason in the con 
ception of freedom. Between knowledge and desire 
stands the feeling of pleasure or pain, just as judgment 
mediates between understanding and reason. We must, 
therefore, suppose that judgment has an a priori principle 
of its own, which is distinct from the principles of 

reason. And as pleasure or pain is 
neoesspily associated with desire, either preceding it as 
in the lower desires or following it when desire is deter- 
mined by relation to the moral law, we must further 
sappose that judgment makes possible the transition 
from mere knowledge or the realm of nature to the realm 
of freedom, as, in its logical use, it makes possible the 
transition from understanding to reason. ^ ^ ' v 

IV* Judgmeftt as a Faculty of a priori Laws*. 

Judgment in general is the faculty of thinking the par- 
ticular as contained under the universal. If the universal, 
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that is, the rule, principle, or law, is given, the judgment 
which subsumes the particuhur under it is ddermimmi. 
But if only the particular is given, for which the universal 
Iras to be found, the judgment is merely 
i86 'fhe determinant judgment subsumes particulars under 
the universal tr,nnsrcndcntal laws supplied by the under- 
standing, and has no need to seek for a law of its own by 
means of which the particukrs of nature may be brought 
under the universal. Hut nature has many fonms, which 
may be regarded as modifications of the universal trans- 
cendental conceptions, and the fanner are unaffected 
by the latter, which are but the general conditions, 
iwthtjut which nature as a sensible object would not 
be possible at .ill. 'riierc must, therefore, be laws 
for those forms also, and such laws, as being empitioJ, 
may be contingent so far as our intcl%ence is concerned, 
and may yet l>c regarded as followmg necessarily firom a 
principle, which is the condition of the unity of the 
multifarious forms of nature, though it is unknown to us. 
The reflective judgment, which is compelled to ascend 
fmm the pmicuiar to the universal, therefore requires a 
principle of its own j and that principle it cannot borrow 
IVom experience, because its function is just to unite idl 
empirical principles under higher ones, and so to make 
their systematic connection possible. 

The principle of judgment as reflective must th fore 
l>e conceived as if it were a unity imposed on nature by 
an intelligence different from ours, with a view to the 
reduction of our knowledge of nature to a system of 
particular laws. We cannot, however, assert that diere 
actnalty is an intelligance of this kind, for judgment does 
a law to nature but only to itself 
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187 Now a conception which contains the ground of the 
actuality of an object is an end^ and by the agreement of 
a thing with a character which is only possible in accord- 
ance with ends, we mean that its form implies pur;pose. 
The principle of judgment, in its relation to the forms of 
things which come under empirical laws in general, is 
thus the idea that in all its manifold variety nature is 
purposive. That is to say, nature is conceived as if the 
unity of its manifold empirical laws were due to an 
intelligence. 

K The Principle that the Form of Nature implies Purpose 
is a Transcendental Principle of Judgment 

A transcendental principle of judgment is one which 
enables us to think a priori the universal condition 
without which things could not be objects of our know- 
ledge at all A metaphysical principle, on the other 
hand, is one through which we think a priori the condition 
without which objects, the conception of which must be 
given empirically, cannot be further determined a priori. 
Thus the principle, that the changes of empirical 
substances must have a cause, is transcendental ; but if 
we say that their changes must have an external cause, the 
principle is metaphysical. In the former case, such 
maely ontological predicates, or pure conceptions, as 
' substance are employed ; in the latter case, the empirical 
conception of a body as a movable thing in space is 

188 required, although when this has once been obtained, 
the predicate of motion under the influence of external 
causes may be deduced quite a priori. Now, the 
prindple that nature is purposive, is a transcendental 
principle* For the conception of objects, so far as 
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they $ae thotight as standing under this principle, is 
merely the pure conception of objects of possible 
experience in general, and therdbre contains nothing 
empiricaL But the principle that actions are purposive, 
which is implied in the idea of the dderminaHon of a 
free will, is a metaphysical principle, because the concep- 
tion of desire must be given empirically. At the e 
time neither principle is empirical, but both are a pristi, 
for the predicate may be connected with the empirical 
conception that forms the subject of the judgment 
completely a priori, and without any new experience. 

The conception that nature is purposive is a transcen- 
dental principle. This is sufficiently obvious from the 
a priori maxims of judgment which are employed in 
scientific inquiries into the specific laws of nature Such 
maxims are continually applied as occasion demands, m 
the shape of axioms of metaphysical wisdom : Nature 
takes the shortest way {kx parsimmiae) “Nature inak«! 
no l<aps (Jhc eontimi in natura ) " ; “ Nature has y 
law% but few principles {principia praetor neeessiiatm 
tmt multiplkanda),” etc 

To attempt an explanation of the origin of thews 
proptwWons piycholc^cally, is to go stxa^ht a^unst 
thek sense. lor thiqr do not tdUi us what happans, th« 
i8p is, by #hat rule our fi lti« opmte w how we actolly 
judge, but they pre ‘be bow we should judge ; and a 
l^cal necessity of this sort is inexplicable if th 
principles are merely empirical. The idea tifiat nature Is 
purposive, is therefore a transcendental principle and 
Inquires a transcendental deduction. 

That which is at once seen to be necessary by the 
pr’ ipl« which make experience possible, axe the 
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universal laws, without which nature, as an object of 
sense, is not conceivable at all; and these laws rest on 
the categories in their application to the formal a ;pnori 
conditions of all experience that we can possibly have. 

In relation to these laws judgment is determinant, its 
sole function being to subsume particulars under the laws 
given to it Thus understanding says, that every change 
has a cause, or it lays down a universal law of nature. 
Transcendental judgment, on the other hand, merely 
presents the a ^priori condition on which subsumption 
under the conception placed before it by understanding 
takes place, namely, succession in the determinations of 
one and the same thing. The law of causality is therefore 
known to be an absolutely necessary condition of nature 
as an object of possible experience. But the objects of 
empirical knowledge are determined in many other ways 
than by the formal condition of time ; at any rate we 
may say a priori that they are at least capable of being 
determined in many other ways. Hence the specific 
forms of nature may be causes, not only in virtue of their 
common character as belonging to nature in general, but 
in, an infinite variety of ways ; and each species of cause 
must have its own necessary rule or law, although the 
nature and limits of our knowledge may prevent us from 
comprehending the necessity of the rule. We must, 
therefore, suppose the empirical laws of nature to be 
possibly infinitely various, and to be for us contingent or - 
incapable of being known a priori, . So iar as these . . 
empirical laws are concerned, nature, as a possible unity 
" of experience or a system of laws, must accordingly be 
190 regarded as contingent Yet we must presuppose and 
assume such a unity, for otherwise the thoroughgoing 
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connection of empirical knowledge in a whole of exixsii* 
ence would be impossible. The urhveiSMl laws of nature 
no doubt enable us to connect things in « system, so far 
as they ore viewed as belonging to nature in the most 
general sense of the term, but not to connect them 
in their spo ific t Jjameter a.s jwirticulttr modes of tuture. 
ludginent must ilirrcfore assume a an a principle 

re«i«ired for its own use, that wlwi in the empirical laws 
of nature is fromotir Imnmii jioini of view eoniingent, yet 
involves a unity in the connection of the nmltifiirious laws 
of nature, that are capable of being experienced, a unity 
which can ccrtaitsly t)e thonghi aliliough it cannot be 
comprehended by us. Now, a unity whicli is demanded by 
our intelligence, hut which i» known « in itself contingent, 
necessarily jirencnts itself to us as the idea that objects 
are purposive. Hence judgment, in relation to thit^^s 
that may stand under empirical laws not yet discovered, 
is merely reflective, and is totopclicd to think of nature 
as in its special laws purfifnivt m regards our knowledge, 
a prindple which is expressed in such maxims of judg* 
niSDt as those that were cited almvc. 'rhis BmmeeBp 
deMal wnception of puriouic in nature is neither a 
agKfl^km ^ nature nor of freedom, for it attributes 
mgdtlog to nature as an object, but merely repraia^ 
the way in which we mutt necmwrily pro<»ed 
in reflecting on natural objects, with a view to a 
tharougldy connected cxi»eri«(iee It is, therefore, a 
kt or subjective principle of judgment. 
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193 VL The Feding of Pleasure conneded with the Conception 

that Nature is Purposive. 

The reduction of the special laws of nature to unity of 
principle is an end which understanding necessarily seeks 
to secure. With the attainment of that end there arises 
a feeling of pleasure which is determined by a ground a 
priori for everyone, and indeed from the mere adaptation 

194 of the object to our faculty of knowledge. . . . The dis- 
covery that two or more heterogeneous laws of nature 
may be combined in a common principle gives rise to a 
very marked pleasure, and often to a feeling of wonder 
that even familiarity does not destroy. 

jg5 VII. The jEsihetic Consciousness of Purpose in Nature. 

The aesthetic character of an idea is determined solely 
by its relation to the subject j its logical validity has 
reference to the object as capable of being knowa In 
the apprehension of a sensible object both relations are 
implied. In the presentation of objects as outside of me, 
their spacial quality is merely a subjective element of my 
perception, and they are accordingly thought of simply as 
phenomena. But space is also an integral element in the 
knowledge of phenomena. Sensation, again, wliile no 
doubt it is a purely subjective element in the perception 
of objects as without us, yet affords the matter' of 
(hat which is given as existing, and hence it is essential 
to the knowledge of those objects. But the feeling 
<£ pleasure ot pain, which accompanies our knowledge of 
sensible objects, dees not enter as an ingredient into know- 
kdge at all, for it contributes nothing to the knowledge erf 
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m 0 l>|er.l| ihcntgli tl aiE|r the r«ilt of that ktiovleij^ 

it|6'rhat an ol^eci of perat^icm ithould he ^puiponY^ is 
tharim no propertjr of ttw object Such an object is 
dimfiMfw said lo dtsiday purpose on\y if a feeling (d 
pteMntn* m immediatet))' connecied widi the tdot df h;. 
Here therefore we Imvc the lesthctk consciousneai d 
purpme in nature. .... When tmagination, as the f»atlt]f 
of « frifffri {^ercetition, is found to be in h ony with 
ttodenrtanding, and a feehi^ of jilcasure is awakendi hyits 
imerciae, the objea' must be reganled as adapted to the 
rdketive judgment .... The object is then said to be 
hmutifmt, and the faculty which Judges it to be so is called 
rmsU. 

i^i The •cnsibilfly to pleasure ariiinf from reflection m 
the forms of things, whether of nature or d art indicatai 
not only an adaptation of objects to rdieedve judpjent 
sai ^ptotkm which is in «iifl ity with the coni%{Hdcm 
of nature in the subject but it also unplii», 
m adaptation of the subject in irirtue d the omcepdtm 
of freedom to the fern or m-eo formlosma* d d^e<*a 
E«ic® the usiihetic judgment is fdatod to tihe cto 
of dM mMim as weU as to the feeling d the brautiful, 
tilt Criique of dS«hctic Ju<%maBt has duNefore two 
'ndivW ' 
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M object of estjcrience may be viewed as putposl^ 
wily r«lati*ely to the subject diat is consd of it in 
odier wonls, the idea that it is purfjosive may w»t uptm 
ghO e harmony d the form of the object with 
fecolti' of knowledge, a form which is dittedjf 
Ifidioat dto fat > tdfauion of any conceptioB. Bid the 
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object may also be regarded as in itself purposive, if 
the form of the thing, as given in a conception which 
precedes it and is its condition, agrees with the possi- 
199 bility of the thing itself. The former rests upon the 
pleasure immediately felt in mere reflection upon the 
form of an object ; the latter requires us to have a 
definite knowledge of an object through a conception ; 
and as this knowledge is quite independent of any feel- 
ing of pleasure in the contemplation of the object, it pre- 
supposes a judgment of understanding. If the conception 
of an object is given, the work of judgment lies in the 
jbrcsentation (cxhibitio) of a perception corresponding to 
it. And we may either, as in art, endeavour to realize in 
perception a conception set up by our own imagination 
as an end, or we may make use of our conception of an 
end in judging of certain natural objects, as, for instance, 
in judging of organized bodies. In the latter case, not 
merely the form of the thing implies purpose^ but the 
thing itself as a product is regarded as a natural end. 
NoiVj although the subjective consciousness of purpose 
does not imply any conception of an object, we may still, 
by analogy with the conception of an end, attribute to 
nature as it were a regard for our faculty of knowledge ; 
hence we may look upon natural heaidy as the presentation 
of the conception of a formal or subjective purpose, and 
we may regard natural end as the presentation of the con- 
ception of a real or objective purpose. The former is 
the object ci aesthetic judgment or* Taste,^ the latter is the 
object of certain logical judgments, which understanding 
and r^^ of conceptions. The Critique 

of Judginent has accordingly two parts, dealing respec- 
tiyely with mthetic judgment and teleological judgment 
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aoi /X. Cmne^m of Understandu^ and Mmson through 

Judgment. 

Understanding prpscriJ>ai the a priori laws which maie 
experience or a theoretical knowledge of nature as an 
object of sense possible. Reason prescribes the a prmi 
laws of freedom, and being itself a suiiersensible came in 
the subject, it gives rise to an unconditionally pmctical 
knowledge. The realm of nature, which is under the laws 
of understanding, and the realm of freedom which con- 
forms to the laws of reason, are entirely removed from all 
mutual influence by the great gulf which sundem the super- 
sensilile from the phenomenal world. The idea of free- 
dom adds nothing to the theoretical knowledge of nature, 
nor does the conception of nature affect the practical laws 
of freedom. So far, therefore, there is no possibility 
of throwing a bridge from the one realm to the other. 
But while it belongs to the very idea of a free cause to be 
independent of nature, and while the sensible not 
determine that which in the subject is supentensible j yet 
the converse is not impossible in a certain sense, and k 
flwit a impHcd in the very conception of a free otuse, the 

303 efiedt td which ought to be an event in the worid. TIm 
woid tmm, when applied to the supersensiMe, stgnifies 
merely the ground which determines the iauiMd% of 
things to an eff«:t in accordance with the laws of nature j 
and while the possibility of causality in this sense cmnct 
be understood, it can be conclusively shown that it is not 
seif-contradictory, as some have maintained it to be. 
The effect of freedom is the ultimate end which ot^t Id 
enri; as a phenomenon in the wcnld , SlNl die 

coinXI' of frs possible realimrion M p '^^:ppd•ed ; li 
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existing in the nature of man as a sensible being. Judg- 
ment, as presupposing this a priori condition, independ- 
ently of the practical, supplies us with the conception of 
purpose in nature, a conception which mediates between 
nature and freedom, and makes possible the transition 
from the conception of conformity to law to the concep- 
tion of an ultimate end. 

The fact that understanding prescribes a priori laws to 
nature, shows that nature is known merely as a phenom- 
enon, and at the same time points to a supersensible 
substrate of nature. This, however, leaves the nature of 
this substrate quite undetermined. But judgment, by 
means of its a priori principle for estimating nature 
203 according to possible particular laws, brings the sup^^ 
sensible substrate, both in us and without us, within 
reach of determination by our intellect Reason, again, 
through its practical a priori law actually determines it; 
and thus judgment enables us to make the transition from 
the realm of nature to that of freedom. 

As to the higher faculties of the mind, that is, those 
which contain an autonomy, understanding contains the 
constitutive principles of knowledge/ judgment those for 
the feeling of pleasure or pain; reason those relative 
to desire. The conception supplied by judgment of 
purpose in nature is one of the conceptions of 
nature, but it is merely a regulative principle of know- 
ledge. The aesthetic judgment, as co^iicerped with 
certain objects of nature or art, which are tiie occasion of 
that principle being applied, is a constitutive principle in 
relation to the feeling of pleasure or pain. The spon- 
taneity of the faculties of knowledge, from the harmonious 
operation of which that pleasure arises, by intensifying 
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the susceptibility of the mind for the moral feeling, makes 
the conception of purpose in nature the fit connecting 
link between the conception of nature and the idea of 
freedom as manifested in its effects, inasmuch as these 
imply the sensibility of the mind to moral feeling. 

The following table exhibits all the higher faculties in 
their systematic connection : — 

204 Faculties of the Mind Fariilties of Knowledge. 

Knowledge. Undcr.standing. 

Feeling of Ptetsurc or Pain. Judgment. 

Desire. Re.ison. 


/I priori Prinriple?*, 
Siibortlinntion lt> L.»iv.. 
iHirpote* 

IJIlimrite Etid* 


A|:iplic:ailon t<i 
Nftiyre-. 
Art. 

Errcclcim, 
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THE CRITIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL 
JUDGMENT. 

374 Section L — Analytic of Teleological Judgment, 

62. Formal Objective Purpose, 

Geometrical figures dravm on a principle often show a 
remarkable objective adaptation to the purpose for which 
they are employed, namely, the solution of several 
problems by a single method, or of one problem in an 
infinite variety of ways. The adaptation is here evidently 
objective and intellectual, not subjective and aesthetic. 
But, although such figures are adapted to the end in 
view, namely, the production of a variety of geometrical 
forms, they are regarded as possible independently of the 
paxticular use made of them, and hence their adaptation 
to that end is not the condition of their very existence in 
376 thought . . . . This intellectual adaptation to an end is 
therefore no doubt objective, and not like aesthetic 
adaptation subjective; but it is not real, but merely 
formal- It can be conceived as adaptation in general 
wiliotit the conception of end being presupposed, and 
■ ' ■ hence it is not an instoce of tel^logy. 

It is quite different when, a numbear of tUngs are pr^ 
sented as without me and enclosed within well-dd 5 ned 
limits, as, for example, trees, flowers, and walks disposed 
in regular order in a garden ; for these are actually existing 
things which must be known empirically, and not merely 
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an idea of my own which is determined «i finm acetj,^ 
to ft principle. The ftdaptetion in thi.*t caRc is enj(jj 
or tiral, and prestitipfMwis the comejaion of an end. | 

6j. Hf/ative as ronirmtfd with fttirtnal PurfmSffi 
KxjH ricncc U’.ids our judgment to the conception ^ 
objci’.ttve material purpose, that is, to the concept}^ 
yg an end in nature, only if we find ourselves coinpj 
to presuppose the activity of a raMsc tStat is detert^j 
to action by conreptions as the net essary condition tjj 
existem e of a givett effet l. This may «< tir either ^ 
the eflcct is regarded a* tlscif a product «f art, or 
it is rcg.artJcd merely as m.ilrri,d for the an of ^ 
possiltlc aatural lieings ; in other words, it is eiih^ 
end, or a means for the ends of tithcr catisai. Ptt| 
in the latter case is udlcd utility in relation to j 
advantage when we are speaking of other creature^: 
is merely relative ; wlitlc purjwse in the former owe 
intemni purpose eshibited in a natural being. 

A sandy soil w most advantageous for the grow 
pine ircca Now, when the sea withdrew from the 
on our northern shores it left behind it large trac 
jgotaiid, on which pine foreitt have grown up. Sha 
then say that the original deposit af lh«ie tracts of 
is evidence of an end of nature, simply because it j 
advantage to pine trcoi ? Manifeuiy if this it an e| 
nature, the sand also must be rcii^rded at a relative; 
for whiclt the withdrawal of the tea mm a meam. S(j 
if cattle, sheep, horses, etc, are to exist, gnuui must j 

the eartlt 'f be objective parpote here rod 

ib duerefore not exhibited by thinp ihemadivei, I 
awBcidy relative or tamtingenl. 
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381 From this it is quite plain, that purpose can be 
regarded as an external natural end, only on condition 
that the existence of that for which something else is 
immediately or remotely advantageous, is in itself an end 
of nature. But this can never appear from a mere con- 
templation of nature, and therefore relative purpose, 
although it points hypothetically to natural ends, does 
not of itself justify an absolute teleological judgment. 

382 64. The Properties of Things which are Natural Ends. 

To see that a thing is really a natural end, or cannot 
be explained in a mechanical way, its form must be 
incapable of explanation by the ordinary laws of nature 
that are known and applied by the understanding to 
objects of sense ; in other words, it must be of such a 
nature that it cannot be known in experience even as an 
effect, except on presupposition of conceptions of reason. 
Simply to know what are the conditions required for the 
production of such a natural object, reason must per- 
ceive its form to be necessary. Now, the very fact 
that in the present case the form of the object is not 
qecessary but accidental, so far as the ordinary laws of 
nature are concerned, is itself a ground for regarding that 
form as possible only through reason. And as reason or 
will is the faculty of acting from ends, an object which 
is regarded as possible only through reason inust be 
conceived as an end- 

383 To know a thing, however, not. only as. m end,, but as 
a natural end, more than this is required. A thing exists 
as a natural end only if it is, in a double sense, its 
own cause and its own effect. This may be illustrated by 
an example. In the first place, a tree produces another 
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ttee according to a well-known natural law. The tree so 
produced is of the same species ; hence a tree, being 
continually self-produced, is, on the one hand, its own 
effect, and, on the other hand, its own cause, and by such 
continual self-production it perpetuatw itself as a sfimes. 
In the second place, a tree is self productive, even as 
an individual. This no doubt is what we call growth, 
but it must be observed that growtli is quite different 
from any mere increase in size according to mechanical 
laws. The matter which the tree incorporates, it pre- 
viously works up into a specifically peculiar quality, 
which is not due to any natural mechanism outside of it ; 
and thus it develops itself by means of a material, which, 
as assimilated, is its own product No doubt the tree, so 
far as the constituents obtained from external nature are 
concerned, must be regarded as an educt ; but, on the 
other hand, it displays a power of separating, recombining 
and shaping this raw material, which is far beyond the 
384 reach of human art. In the third place, each put of the 
tree is self-productive, so that the preservation of one part 
is dependent on the preservation of all the rait A tnid 
inoculated on the twig of anotha tree produccai a plant 
of its own kind, and so also a scion engridted on a fmign 
stem. We may, therefore, regard h tw% or leaf eff tibe 
same tree as engrafted or inoculated on it, <Mr at an inde- 
{lendent tree, externally attached to anothar amd paxasiti- 
cally nourished by it. And while the letvai are a 
product of the tree, the tree is in turn dependent fm* 
its growth upon their effect on the stem, for if it is 
repeatedly denuded of its lea vai it dies. 
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65. Things which are Natural Ends are Organized 
Beifigs. 

Causal connection as thought by the understanding 
always constitutes a regressive series of causes and 

385 effects This sort of causal connection we call 

that of efficient causes (nexus effectivus). But another 
kind of causal connection is conceivable, which rests 
upon the conception of ends. Here the series, if it can 
be called a series, may be taken either backwards or 
forwards, and hence that which has been named effect is 
with equal propriety termed the cause of that of which 
it is the effect .... Such a causal connection we name 
that of final cause {nexus finalis). 

For a thing to be a natural end, in the first place, its 
parts must be possible only in relation to the whole. As 
an end the thing itself is comprehended under a 
conception or idea, which must determine a priori all 
that is to be contained in it This, however, does not 
distinguish a natural product from an artificial product, 
in which the cause is an intelligent being, distinct from 
the material parts that are brought together and combined 
in accordance with the idea of a whole that is possible 
only by means of them. 

Hence, in the second place, a natural product must 
in itself or in its inner possibility imply relation to an 
end ; in other words, it must be possible as a natural end 
irrespective of any intelligent cause external to it 
Accordingly, the parts of such a ndfaral product, which 
combine in the unity of a whole, must be reciprocally 
cause and effect of each other's form. Only in this way 
can the idea of the whole determine conversely the form 



and comtiitialion of all the |iart«i ncit ificked m canie-* 
for.llicn wc should Im^e m artificial prcidiici^-liiitag |||« 


judging of It, in the systeinaiie iinitj? of ilie loriii and the 
combination of all iti parts. 

|86 A bcaiy is therefore a imliiral end, only if all iu 
fiaits rniuiialty depend upon each other boih aa lo llehr 
form and i licit combination, and arc lliiis Ificiiiscitci the 
caufie of the whole ; while, ronveriely, the idea of the 
whole may tie regarded m llu’ r:,ai,ise of the kidy in 
mmnhmx with a jirinciptc. I n a tiiMly, accordingly, 
the camjimctioii of oifuci is, m iljc m,tnc time 

regarded as an i/itwigA /maf mmm* 

In ,ii naiiiral |iradiii’t, each |.iari not iiiily ciisti liy metll 
of the Ollier i.iarts, inn is conccivri! m csisting for fh 
saieqf the oitierf and of the whole, iIkii is, m an iiiiinimcnt 
or organ ; mid not only so, but its jiarij a.re all orgtiai 
reci|irc,w:,:ally producing one iiiioilier, whit,:h is never Ae 
CMC wiiti artificiiil insirmnenis, (July i iiroducl of M» 
kind ii called a natural, end, and it rccclvei this name 


other Ibingt, can he conceived to ciisi only as ciuIh. 


corlSlClt^rilllon oi iticn. oeingi ; a„iici ii,|,Miri ,irotii tnc 
Iclrcitogiciil ctiniidcraiion of riatiire as ii ip«?ciaJ fmiiciiile 
of judMinciit would have no Jysiitiai,li'ci,ti wlniievcf. 


m 
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66, The Principle by which Organized Beings are judged 
to be internally purposive. 

The principle that is applied when a thing is judged 
to be internally purposive, a principle which is at the 
same time a definition, is this : An organized product of 
nature is one in which all the parts are reciprocally end 
and means. Nothing in an organized being is useless, or 
without purpose, and nothing in it can be ascribed to 
blind natural mechanism. 

This principle finds its occasion in the methodical 
observation of experience, but, as it affirms the idea of 
purpose to be of universal necessity, it cannot be derived 
from experience, but must be a priori. At the same time, 
as ends exist only as an idea in the judging subject, not 

389 in any efficient cause, it is merely a regulative principle, 
or a maxim., for judging of the internal purpose exhibited 
in organized beings, 

390 67. The Teleological Judgment in regard to Nature as a 

System of Ends. 

As has been shown external purpose does not 

justify us in saying that things can be known to exist only 
as ends of nature, or in employing the principle of final 
cause to account for the purpose which may seem to be 

implied in their effects Now, if there is no reason 

for regarding a thing as in itself end, the external relation 
can be only hypothetically judge4,lh) mply purpose, v. ., 

To regard a thing as a, natural end on account of its 
internal form, is a very different thing from holding the 
existence of that thing to be an end of nature. The 
latter assertion is j ustifiable only if it can be shown, not 
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merdy that we have the conception of a {wssible end, 
but that we have a knowledge of the ultimate end {scgpus) 
of nature. But this requires the relation of such know- 
39t ledge to something which is supersensible and far 
transcends all our teleological knowledge of nature, for 
the end of nature must be sought beyond nature. The 
internal form of a simple blade of grass is sidficient to 
show that for our human faculty of judgment its origin is 
possible only according to the rule of ends. But if we 
change our point of view, and look merely at its external 
adaptation for the use of other natural beings, we get no 
categorical end, but, finding always a new condition of 
such adaptation, we are led to the idea of the un- 
conditioned existence of a thing as ultimate end, and so 
entirely beyond the physico-teleological consideration of 
the world. So conceived the thing is not even a natural 
end, for it is no longer regarded as a natum! product 

Only organized matter, as in its specific form a product 
of nature, necessarily demands the application of the 
conception of natural end. But this conception, when 
once obtained, neccs» - Uy leads to the idea of the whole 
of nature as a tyvUu al ends, and to this idea sdl Battunl 
mechanism must be subordinated in accordance with 
piindples of reasoa 

It is manifest that thm » not a psindiple of the 
determinant, but only of the refiective that it 

is regulative and not constitutive ; and that it su|^p!ies us 
with a guiding conception, by means of which nattnad 
objects already determined may be considered accordk® 
to a new law and order, and our knowledge of it 
attended by means Of the principle of final ca . Bat 
ius principle in no way interferes with the prindjde of 
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mechanical causality already applied to them, nor does 

392 it entitle us to regard anything whatever as a purposive 
end of nature* 

After the teleological judgment by natural ends as 
applied to organized beings has brought us to the idea of 
a great system of ends of nature, even the beauty of 
nature, that is, the harmony of nature with the free play 
of our faculties of knowledge in apprehending and 
judging of its appearance, may be regarded as a sort of 

393 objective purpose exhibited by nature in a systematic 
whole of'which man is a member. 


397 Section II, — Dialectic of Teleological Judgment 

70. Antinomy of Judgment. 

39^ Ih dealing with nature as a totality of sensible objects, 
reason may either take its stand upon the a priori laws 
prescribed to nature by understanding, or upon laws 
which are capable of indefinite addition as experience is 
gradually extended. In applying the former sort of 
laws, that Is, %xt universal of material nature, judg- 
ment needs no special principle of reflection ; for an 
objective principle is given to it by understanding, and 
it is, therefore, merely determinant But so multifaripus 
and diverse are the particular laws which have to be 
I ed firom experience, that judgment must here supply 
its own principle, if it is to conduct its investigations into 
the phenom of natures ifi bib otd^ly way. Without 
such a guiding-thread there not the least hope that 
our empirical knowledge may form a thoroughly con- 
nected and orderly system, and may reduce the empirical 
laivs of nature to unity. Now, in a contingent unify of 
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this kind it may very well happen, that judgment in its 
reflection proceeds from either of those principles. It 
may simply apply the a priori laws of understanding, or 
it may start from the special principle, by means of which 
reason, on occasion of particular experiences, seeks to 
399 form a judgment upon corporeal nature and its laws. 
Hence it comes, that these two maxims seem to be 
mutually exclusive, and that a dialectic arises which 
leads judgment into error in its application of the 
principle of reflection. 

first maodm of judgment is the position: All 
production of material things and the forms of material 
things must be judged to be possible according to purely 
mechanical laws. 

Th.t second maxim is counterposition : Some products 
of material nature cannot be judged to be possible 
according to purely mechanical laws, but require quite a 
different law of causality, namely, that of final cause. 

Now, if these regulative principles in the investigation 
of nature are converted into constitutive principles, which 
are supposed to determine the possibility of objects them- 
selves, they will run thus : 

Position : production of material things is possible, 

according to purely mechanical laws. 

Counterposition : Some production of material things is 
not possible according to purely mechanical laws. 

If we take the last pair of propositions as objective 
principles of the determinant judgment, each is contra- 
dictoiy of the other, and hence one of them must be 
false We shall then no doubt have an antinomy, 
but it will be an antinomy not of judgment but of 
r n. Reason, however, can prove neither the one 
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proposition nor the other, for there can htno a priori 
principle which determines the possibility of things so 
far as the purely empirical laws of nature are concerned. 

The first two propositions, on the other hand, if they 
are regarded simply as maxims of reflective Judgment, 
are not really contradictory. For, to say that all events 
in the material world, and, therefore, all the forms which 
are products of nature, must judged to be possible on 
purely mechanical laws, is not to say that they are possible 
in this way alone, or apart from any other sort of causality. 
All that is implied is, that we ought in all cases reflectively 
to judge them by the principle of natural raechanism, and 
to make this principle the foundation of all our investiga- 
tions, and apply it as far as we can, since without it there 
can, properly speaking, be no knowledge of nature at all 
But this in no way prevents us, if occasion is given 
400 for it, from following the guiding-thread of the second 
principle in our reflection upon certain natural forms, and 
even by instigation of th^e upon the whole of nature, 
the principle, namely, of final cause, which is quite 
distinct from that employed in the explanation of natural 
mechanism. The value of reflection of the kind indicated 
in the first maxim is not in any way denied, but on the 
contrary we are told to follow it as far as we can. Nor is 
it said, that those forms are not possible at all on the 
principle of natural mech ' m : all that is said is, that 
by following this padi human reason will never be able to 
discover any ^ouiNi theT spedflc character of natural 
ends, althou^ it wffi ceTtamfy gain inareased knowledge 
of natural laws. Thus fr is left undetermined, whether 
in the inner groimd of nature, which to us is unknown, 
conjunction by physical mechanism and conjunction by 
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ends may not themselves be connected together in the 
same thing by one principle. We must conclude, how- 
ever, that our reason is not in a position to unite the two 
principles, and that it is not the determinant but &e 
r^ective Judgment which compels as to explain the 
possibility of certain forms of nature by means of a 
different principle from that of natural mechanism. 

76. Remark. 

Without conceptions of understanding, for which an 
objective reality must be presented, theoretical reason 
can make no objective or synthetical judgments. In 

414 itself it contains no constitutive principle whatever, but 

merely regulative principles Now the very nature 

of our intelligence compels us to distinguish between the 
possible and the actual Such a distinction would not 
be made, did not our knowledge involve the exerdse of 
two heterogeneous faculties, — understanding for concep- 
tions and sensible perception for objects cotroiponding 
to conceptions. Were our inteiligeace perceptive, its 
objects would always be actual . ... The disdnetiem 

thm^ into possible and actual a therefore a sobjectiive 
(Mstinedon, which is valid for hu r merely 
be se we always think somethix^ hat no 

415 reality, or wippose som^hing of whidi we have no am- 
ception to be given as an object That posHhhs iUngs 
may not be actual, and, as a consequence, that actuality 
cannot be deduced from possibility, is certainly true 
when we are speaking of human reason, though it d 
not follow that such a distinction applies to thinp them- 
selyea That it has no such application is inted plain 

, n to 8«q)pai*'Mnie 

W-V;:' ... 
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unconditionally necessary existence, or original ground, 
in which the distinction of possible and actual no longer 
holds good. 

The conception of an absolutely necessary being is 
thus an indispensable idea of reason, but it is an idea 
which remains for human intelligence a problem that it 
cannot solve. It arises from the peculiar nature of our 
faculties of knowledge, and therefore it does not hold 
true objectively but merely subjectively. We cannot say 
that such an idea is essential to every intelligence, for we 
have no right to assume that in all thinking beings there 
are two conditions of knowledge, so different in their 
nature as thought and perception, and therefore we have 
no right to suppose that in all thinking beings the 
conditions of possibility and actuality are different An 
intelligence for whom this distinction did not exist, might 
say : All objects that I know are^ that is, exist ; and such 
a being could never suppose some objects to be possible 
that have no existence, and therefore to be contingent 
whm they do exist, nor .could it, in contrast to those 
objects, think of others as necessary. 

416 Just as theoretical reason must assume as an idea the 
unconditioned necessity of the original ground of nature, 
so practical reason presupposes its own unconditioned 
causality, or freedom, which is implied in the conscious- 
ness of its own moral commands. Here the objective 
ne ity of an act, as being a duty, is -opposed to the 
, necessity which it would haye> 
lay in nature and not in freedom^ rin the causality . 

of reason. The morally necessary net is regarded as 
physicaEy quite contingent, since that which ought 
necessarily to take place, often does not take place. It 
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V is evidently owing to the subjective constitution' of oir 

I . ' practical faculty, that moral laws must be represented as 

. ■ , commands, and the acts conforming to them as duties ; 

j '; ' , and that reason expresses this necessity not in the form 

■ that something is or happens, but' in the form that it 

I,'' h. This would not be the case were' reason 

i '' considered as a, cause which acts c|uite independently 

t , of sensibility, that is, independently of the suljjective 

condition of its application to objects of nature, and 
' therefore as a cause in an intel'Iigitde world fimt ii 
completely in accordance with moriii laws. For in such 
f:: a world there would be no ciistinclion between being and 

J'.:' doing, l>elween a |>nu:lical law of that which is possible 

I' through us, and the theoretical kw of that which is 
i actual through us. A purely intelligible world, then, 

, would be one in which whatever is possi'bt'e it at 

f' the same time actual, Just because it is good. Bui even 

i' , freedom, which is the formal condition of an intelligible 

world, is for us a tmnscendent conception, and is therefore 
incapable of serving as a constitutive prineijile for deter- 
I " mining an object and its objective rmlity. Yet, although 

our nature is partly sensuous, freedom, in so' far s»,it 
if involves, the idea of conformity to reason, is for ui, «ftd 

I ' 417 all other rational beings that have a connection, with the 

. ' world' of sense, a univerml firmii^ie* This 'pria- 

’i; dpie does not objectively- detenaine th-e mtme of 

J 'dom-, but it commands everyone to act' in accordant 

!( ^ with the idea of freedom, and that as absolutely ts if it 

were a, constitutive principle.- 

1 ^"' Let ui see the bearing of ..thtie considcraliow on the 

, ''topic imm-edktely in hand Between natural m^^hwiim 

i- ' and fee toehnic of natore, that iu tekol^iml' 
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tion, there would be for us no distinction, were it not that 
our intelligence is compelled by its very nature to advance 
from the universal to the particular. There can, there- 
fore, be no knowledge of the adaptation of the particular 
to an end, and consequently no determinant judgments, 
unless judgment has a universal law under which it may 
subsume the particular. Now, the particular, as such, has 
a certain contingency with respect to the universal ; and 
yet reason demands conformity with law in the reduction 
of particular laws of nature to unity. Conformity with 
law in the case of the contingent is called purpose, 
and from such a universal, particular laws, so far as 
they imply a contingent element, cannot be derived 
priori. Hence the conception that natural products are 
purposive, necessary as it is for our judgment, does not 
enable us to determine the objects themselves. It is a 
subjective or regulative principle of reason, although for 
human Judgment it has the same validity as if it were an 
objective or constitutive principle. 

77* The conception of Natural End as due to the peculiar 
character of our Intelligence, 

There are certain peculiarities of even our higher 
feculty of knowledge which it is very natural to transfer 
m objective predicates to things. But they really belong 
only to ideas, for no possible object of experience can be 
presented which a)ixespohds to thaaL This holds good 
418 even of the conception of a natural end, which as a 
predicate can exist nowhere but in the idea. But, 
as the effect corresponding to this idea, that is, the 
product itself, is a real object in nature, the conception 

Y ^ . 
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of nature m a being acting from an end wems to 
make the idea of a natural end a constitutive principle. 
In this respect the idea of a naturaJ end is diiferent from 
all other ideas. 

The difference, however, lies in the fact that this idea 
is not a principle of reason for the understanding, but 
only for the judgment, and is therefore merely the appli- 
cation of an intelligence in general to possible objects of 
cxpeiiencfe For here judgment is not determinant but 
merely reflective, and hence although the object » given 
in experience, judgment cannot dekrmim it by the idea, 
but can only reflect on it 

It is therefore a peculiarity of Aumen intelligence that 
in its judgment upon natural things it assumes the form 
of reflection. Now this suggests the idea of an intelli- 
gence different from ours and presupjiosed in it, just as 
in the Critique of Pure Reason it was by supposing the 
possibility of a perception different from ours, that we 
were able to see that our perception is by its very nature 
limited to phenomena. It is, then, by reference to this 
supposed intelligence that we are able to say ; Cerlain 
aafsmiJi products, from the very nature of our intelligence, 
must bt cmddend by m m if they could not exist at all 
unhH» th^ bad been produced purposely, or from 
conceived ends. But we cannot venture to say that 
thae actually is a particular cause whidi aett from 
such ends, or that an intelligence higher than ours 
may not And in the mere mechanism of nature, as 
a sort of causality conceivable apart from intell%enee, 
a sufficient explanation of the possibility of such natu^ 
products. 

We ssMst theretore expect to find that th is a 
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contingency in the rntme of mr intelligence as related to 
its faculty of judgment, and if we can show wherein this 
contingency consists, we shall learn how our intelligence 
differs from other possible intelligences. 

It is not difficult to see that the contingency lies in the 
pariimlar^ which it is the function of judgment to bring 
under the universal that is supplied in the conceptions of 
419 understanding. For the universal of our understanding 
does not determine the particular, and it is contingent in 
how many ways different things which agree in a common 
mark may present themselves to our observation. 
Knowledge involves perception as well as conception. 
Now, a perfectly spontaneous faculty of perception would 
be a faculty of knowledge different from sensibility, and 
quite independent of it \ in other words, an intelligence 
in the most general sense of the term. Thus we are able to 
conceive of a perceptive intelligence, but only negatively 
or simply as not discursive ; in other words, we can think 
of an intelligence which does not advance from the 
universal to the individual through the particular. For 
such an intelligence there would not be that contingency 
in the adaptation of laws of nature to under- 
standing, which makes it so difficult for us to reduce the 
multifarious forms of nature to the unity of knowledge. 

In order, then, to think at least the possibility of sudi 
an adaptation of natural things to our faculty of judgment, 
we must at the same time conceive of another inf eUigence, 
4ao by reference to which, and apart from any end attributed 
to it, we may represent as necessary that harmony of 
natural laws with our faculty of judgment, which for our 
intelligence can be thought only through the medium of 
ends* ■ ■ ■ 
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It i* the nature of our intelligence to proceed in 
knowledge from an amlytiml unmrsa/, or a conception, 
to the psrticulw as given in empirical perception. The 
multiplicity of the latter thus remains undetermined, 
until judgment has determined it by bringing the percep* 
tion under the conception. We may, however, conceive 
of an intelligence different in kind from ours, an intelli- 
gence which is perceptive and not discursive, and which 
therefore proceeds from a synihak univmai to the 
particular, that is, from a perceivetl whole to the parts. 
For such an intelligence, the connection of the parts 
which form a determinate whole would not be, or appear, 

contingent as it is for us But, from the peculiar 

character of our intelligence, a real whole in nature it 
regarded only as the effect of the combined motive forces 
of the parts. We may, however, instead of viewing the 
whole aji dependent on the parts, after the manner of owt 
discureive intelligence, teke a i>erccptive or archetypal 
intelligence as our standard, and seek to comprehend the 
dependence of the parts on the whole, both in their 
specific nature and in their interconnection. And asit.is 
a contradiction in terms to say that for a discursive intelli- 
gence the conn«:tion of the parts necessarily presupptaa 
the whole, it must be die idea the whole that fear such 
an intelligence explains the fwm of the whole and the 
connection of its parts. Now, such a whole is an effect 
or prodtid, the idea of which is treated as die earn* diitf 
makes it possible, and such a product is railed an end. 
It therefore arises solely from the peculiar character of 
our intelligence, that we regard certain natural piwJuas 
as due to a different sort of cauwdtty from that of the 
material laws of nature, namely, that (ff ends md fim! 
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421 causes. This principle, therefore, does not determine the 
manner in which things themselves, even when they are 
regarded as phenomena, are capable of being produced, 
but merely the manner in which our intelligence can 
alone judge them to be produced And this is the 
reason why in our scientific investigations we are 
dissatisfied with any explanation of natural products by 
final causes. In such investigations our sole object 
is to judge of natural products, so far as we are 
capable of doing so in consistency with the nature of 
our judgment, that is, our reflective judgment, not to 
determine them by judgment as things in themselves. 
The correctness of the view here taken does not 
require us to show that an intelkctus archetypm may 
possibly exist ; it is enough that the idea is not self- 
contradictory, and that a perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence is the natural counterpart of a discursive 
intelligence like ours {inielkcitis ectypus), which by 
its very nature is contingent and dependent upon the 
presentation of particulars. 

If we think of a material whole as in its form a product 
of the parts, with their forces and power of combining 
themselves with one another, we get the conception of a 
mechanical mode of production. But we do not in this 
way obtain any conception of a whole as end, such as we 
me compelled to suppose an organized being to be, — a 
whole, the inner possibility of which is utterly incdtcceitr* 
able apart from the idea of it, and wMch depends the 
very nature and mode of operation of the parts. It does 
not follow, as we have just seen, that the mechanical 
production of such a body is imposrible j for to say so 
would be to say, that no inielUgmce could possibly think 
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the different parts as combined in a unity, unless the 
idea of the unity was at the same time the cause of the 
whole ; unless, in other words, the production was pur- 
posive. For the unity which is the necessary grotmd of 
the form of natural products would then be merely that 
of sjacc ; and space is not a real ground of products, but 
simply their formal condition, although no doubt it has 
this in common with the real ground, that no part of it 
can be determined except in relation to the wbole. Now, 
433 it is at least possilde to regard the material world as a 
mere phenomenon, and to conceive of its substrate as a 
thing in itself, to which an intellectual perception corre- 
spomls. ■I’luis we get the idea of a sujKirsensible and 
real ground of the world of nature to which we our- 
selves lielong, although that ground is not for us an 
object of knowledge. Accordingly, we may apply 
mechanicii! laws in explanation of that whidi in the 
sensible world is necessary, but the harmony and unity 
of the particular laws and forms of nature— which 
relatively to the mechanism of nature must be regarded 
as contingent— we must view as an object of reason to 
which teleological laws are ai»plicable. Nature thus 
comes to be judged on two distinct principles, the 
mechanical and the teleological, but these in no way 
conflict with each other. 

From this (mint of view we can see, what even in other 
ways miglii reulily be guessed, but in no other way could 
be jjrovcd and mainlaincil with ccrlainty, that the prin- 
ciple of a mechanical dertvati<Jn of those natural products 
which exhibit purjKjse is quite consistent with the 
teleological principle, but by no means enables us to 
dispense with it. In the investigation ol a thing that w# 
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are forced to regard as a natural end, that is, an organized 
being, we may try all the known and yet to be discovered 
laws of mechanical production, and may even hope to 
make good progress in that direction, but we need never 
hope to get rid, in our explanation of natural products, of 
the quite different principle of causation by ends. No 
human intelligence, and indeed no finite intelligence, 
however it may surpass ours in degree, need expect to 
comprehend the production of even a blade of grass by 
purely mechanical causes. The teleological connection 
of causes and effects is absolutely indispensable in judg- 
ing of the possibility of such an object. There is indeed 
no adequate reason for regarding external phenomena 
as such from a teleological point of view; the reason for 
it must be sought in the supersensible substrate of 
phenomena. But, as we are shut out from any possible 
view of that substrate, it is impossible for us to find in 
nature grounds for an explanation of nature, and we are 
423 compelled by the constitution of our intellectual faculty 
to seek for the supreme ground of teleological connec- 
tions in an original Intelligence which is the cause of the 
world 

APPENDIX ON METHOD* 

Ml 87 . The Moral Proof of the Eocistma of Gady\ 

Theoretical reflective judgment is, quite jus#edr ip siijp-, , 
posing, on the ground of a fhysmi ideology^ that there is / 
an intelligent cause of the world. Now, in our own 
moral consciousness, and still more in the general con- 
ception of a rational being who is endowed with firee 
causality, there is implied a moral teleology. But as the 
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relation to ends, tc^ether with the laws connected with 
them, is determined a pmn in ouraelves, and therefore 
is known to be necessary, this internal conformity to kw 
does not require for its explanation the supposition of an 
intelligent cause outside of ourselves. At the e time 
moral teleology has to do with man as a being in the 
world, and therefore with man as connected with other 
tihinp in the world. For, in the conception of ourselves 
as beings under moral law, we find the standard by refer- 
ence to which those other things are judged either to be 
en^ or to be objects subordinate to oureelves as the 
ultimate end. Moral teleology, then, has to do with the 
relation of our own causality to ends, and even to an 
ultimate end necessarily set up by us as our goal in the 
world, m well as with the possibility of realizing that end, 
the external world being what it it. Hence the qnestion 
46a nece ily arises, whether reason compels ns to k, in 
a supreme intelligence outside of the world, fora principle 
which shall explain to us even the purpose in nature 
rektively to the law of morality within us. Thens is 
thordbre a moral teleology, which is concerned, on the 
one hand with the notmthfik of freedom, and on tibe 
other hand with that of nature. 

If we suppose certain things, or even certidn fo of 
thinp, to be contingent, and therefore to depend upon 
something else which is their cause, we may seek far fh» 
supreme cause, or unconditioned ground of the condi- 
tioned, either in the physical or in the teleological ordo*. 
That b to say, we may either ask, what is the supreme 
productive cause of those things, or what » their sup e 
and absolukly unconditioned end, that is, the uldmidn 
end of that cause in its production of dt this^ or 
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even of all things. In the latter case it is plainly implied 
that the cause in question is capable of setting an end 
before itself, that is, is an intelligence, or at least must be 
thought of as acting in accordance with the laws of an 
intelligence. 

From the teleological point of view, it is a fundammial 
proposUim admitted by every one, that there can be no 
ultimak end Sit all presupposed by reason a priori^ unless 

463 that end is man as under moral laws, A world con- 

sisting of mere lifeless things, or even containing living 
but unintelligent beings, would have no meaning or 
value, because there would be in it no intelligent being 
to appreciate its value. Again, suppose that in the world 
there are intelligent beings, whose reason enables them 
to value existing things for the pleasure they bring, but 
who have not themselves any power of imparting a value 
to things by means of freedom ; then, there will indeed be 
relative ends, but there will be no absolute or ultimate 
end* fer the existence in ^ t^^ world of such intelligent 
bdngs never have an end. Moral laws, however, 
are of th character, that they prescribe for 

r on something as an end apart from all conditions, 
and therefore exactly as the conception of an ultimate 
aid requires The existence of a reason which can be 
for itself the supreme law in the relation of ends, in other 
words the existence of rational beings under, moral laws, 
cm 'alone be' concaved as ^the ;e 4 d M the 

" tenee - -of n ,‘Woii<t' ' On .isy fsrqppositioa iih 

“ tence does not imply a cause acting hrom any end, or 
it implies ends but no ultimate end 

464 The moral law, as the formal condition in reason of 
the use of our freedom, lays its commands on us 
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tfttirely m its .ciwn authority, without appealing to my 
material condition as an ■■ end but it nevertheless 
determines- . for us-, and indeed a J>nm\ an ultimate 
end as the goal to which our ■ efforts ought to be 
directed ; and that end is the M^^isi gmd' possible in 
tAi Wf)rM through freedom. 

The subjective condition which entities man to set 
before himself an iikiniate end sulxjrdinate to the moral 
law is - hiippineis. ilesice the higliest physical .good 
possible in the world is and this end we must 

s-eek to advance, as far as in us lies, but a.lways under the 
obj.t€tive condition of the harmony of nmn with the law 
of tmmMy m worthiness to lie ha|:ipy. 

But it i.s .impossible,- in consistency with all the faculties 
of our intelligence, to regard the two requisites of the 
ultimate ' end |iresented to us through the moral kw as 
mmmfkd fay merely natural tmusei, and yet as co,iifOirmmg 
to the idea of that ultimate end. If, thc-reforc, nature is 
'the only cause which is connected with freedom m a 
means, the, eon-ception of the prmiimi mmssiiy of tihe 
■ultimate end through the application of our iiowars, does 
not 'harmonke with the theoretical conception of tht 
pkysimi of the realtMlion of that end* , ■ 

Accordingly, we mutt suppoie a moiml caiiie or aitheu 
of .the world, in order to set -before o-i«»elves m ultimaie 
end that is conformable with the moral law i and in 
far IIS the latter is necessary, in the siime degree, and on 
the itnie ground, the for-nier also mwit nccesmrily b« 
admitted ; it musq in other w-ords, l.,ie admitted thtl 'lb«t 
ii a God* , 
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88. Limitation of the Moral Proof . 

The ultimate end, as merely a conception of our prac- 
tical reason, is not an inference from data of experience 
for the theoretical explanation of nature, nor can it be 
applied in the knowledge of nature. Its only possible 
use is for practical reason in relation to moral laws; and 
the ultimate end of creation is that constitution of the 
world which harmonizes with the only end which we can 
definitely present to ourselves as conforming to law, 
namely, the ultimate end of our pure practical reason, in 
so far as it is the nature of reason to be practical Now, 
we have in the moral law, which enjoins on us practically 
the application of our powers to the realization of the 
ultimate end, a ground for supposing the possibility and 
practicability of that end, and therefore also a ground for 
supposing a nature of things harmonious with it Hence 
we have a moral ground for representing in the world an 
uldtoate end of creation. 

So far we have not advanced from moral teleology to 
theology, that is, to the existence of amoral author of the 
world, hut have merely concluded to an ultimate end of 
creation determined in that way. But, in order to 
account for this creation, that is, for the existence of 
things that are adapted to an ultimate end, in .the &st 
place an intelligent being, and in the second place not, 
only an intelligent bur , a moral op^mthorof the 
world, tha^ is, a God^ hC;, admitted JBtjt 

this conclusion is of the peculi^ character, that it holds 
good merely for the judgment according to conceptions 
of practical reason, and as such for the reflective not the 
determinant judgment It is true that m us morally 
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pmctical reason is essentially difcrent in its principles 
&om technically pmctical reason. But we cannot assume 
that in the Supreme Cause of the world, conceived of as 
an intelligence, the same contrast exists, and that a 
peculiar kind of causality is required for the ultimate 
end, different in its character from that which is required 
merely for end.s of nature. We cannot assume, there* 
fore, that in an ultimate end we have a reason for 
admitting not merely a meraij^rvund or ultimate end of 
creation as an effect, but also a moral king as the original 
470 ground of creation. But we may certainly say, that, 
amrding to the constitution of our reason, we cannot 
make intelligible to ourselves the possibility of an adapta- 
tion relative to the moral law, and to its object as it is in 
this ultimate end, apart from an author and ruler of die 
world, who is also a moral lawgiver. 

Physical teleology sufficiently proves for theoretical 
reflective Judgment an intelligent cause of the world; 
moml teleology provra it for the practical Judgmast, 
through the conception of an ultimate end, which must 
be attributed to creation when we view it in relation to 
actioii. It is erne that the objective reality tiie idea d 
God, m the raoml author of the world, mat be shown 
from a coatid«ation oi physical ends tdmi*. But, it is a 
maxim of pure romon to secure unity of principles, so Hr 
as that is possible ; and hence the knowledge of j^ysiad 
ends, when it is brought into relation with the knowledge 
erf the moral end, greatly aids us in connecting the 
practical reality of the idea of Clod with its theoretical 
r«Uty as already existing for judgment 

To farevent a very natum! misunderstanding two rfr 
ks m be made, which riicmld be carefuUy bewB* in 
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mind. In the first place, we can think the attributes of 
the Supreme Being only by analogy. Hew, indeed, 
could we investigate directly the nature of a Being to 
whom nothing similar is given in experience ? Secondly, 
the attributes by which we think the Supreme Being do 
not enable us to know Him as He is, noi? can we theor- 
etically predicate them of Him. To contemplate that 
Being as he is in speculative reason must assume 

the form of the determinant judgment, and this is con- 
trary to its very nature. 
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transceridental, 22; distin- | 
futehed from transcendental logic, 
aft j deals only with space and time, 
35 ; implies contrast of phenomenal 
reality and reality of thing in itself, 
summary, 39. 

Mrmation and negation, 196. 

Attilogles of Ixperience, loi ; first 
analogy, 106 ; second, no ; third, 
118 j general remark, xai. 

Analysis perhaps main work of reason, 
m } presnpposes synthesis, 40, 64, 

Analytic judgments contrasted with 
synthetic, 13; also called explica- 
tive, 13. 

Analytio, transcendental, its object, 
43 ; analytic of practical reason, 261. 

Anlaal, the, not free, 186. 

Antinomy of pwre reason, tss? 
antinomy, 158 ; second, 160 ; third, 
t6a 5 fourth, 165 ; necessity of their 
solution, 166 j critical solution, 168 ; 
solution of first antinomy, 175 j so- 
teticm of second antinomy, 177; 
lfttiitlon 4 ^om the mathematical to 
the dynawii^ 179; solution of 
third antinomy, rSsi} solution of 
foath .^tlnomy, 19* i contrast of 
andno«y aiidid«l, x 93'5 antinomy 
dt mmuml. rmaon, 29a j antinomy 
OfJu%»«t, asr, ■ 

in Itself analytic but the 
condition of synthwis, 67 ; the su- 
p«ae principle of understanding, 
87, m 5 not the principle of . a per- 
undiWtftndtef , 67, 69 ; con- 
dition of ohjeotlve unity, 70, 
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Aa&oay of will, 248, 270, 

Ajte«»ofp«^tion, 9a*' 


BeauriM and sublime the object of 
aesthetic judgment, 318. 

Categories, guiding-thread to, 46; 
imply synthesis, 49 ; correspond to 
logical functions, 51; table, 51; 
distinguished as mathematical and 
dynamical, 52 ; third of each class 
the union of the other two, 52 ; their 
deduction, 53 f,; principle of the 
deduction, 53 ; an empirical deduc- 
tion irrelevant, 5S ; subjective de- 
duction, 56 f.; objective deduction, 
63 f; possibility of combination, 
63 J original synthetic unity of ap- 
perception, 64 j objective unity, 70; 
perceptions stand under them, 72; 
apply only to experience, 73 j their 
application to objects of sense, 76, 
78; result of their deduction, 82; 
short statement of deduction, 82 ; 
peculiarity of modality, 12a; re- 
stricted to external perception, 126 ; 
thrir real definition implies sensibi- 
lity, 130 ; cannot be used transcen- 
dentalTy, 130. 

CansaUty a pure <a! judgment, 
xo ; Hume\ view, 10 ; a synthetic 
judgment, 14 ; its category, 52 ^ its 
schema, 89 ; proof of the principle, 
no; not a generalisation from ex- 
perience, XX5 ; implies perception of 
motion, X27; antinomy of natural 
and free causation, i6a; solution of 
the antinomy, 182 ; first cause and 
supreme cause, 203 ; final cause in 
ph^sico-th^ogietd argum^t^i9 ; 

244^ itol caua^/oatite prin^ripltof 
MB} Iwiti .i?urp<>s^ 
ai3 j iwip^^ldea 01 puipos«!y '3;t7 ; 
kJpcal idea, 318 ; formal objective 
purpose, 323; relative and internal 
purpose, 324 ; real things as natural 
ends, 325; nature as a system Of 
endSi 329, 
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tioTi, 93 j its figures display formal 
objective adaptation, 323. 

0 od an object of faith, 6; His exist- 
ence a problem of reason, ii j not 
conditioned by space and time, 37 j 
conceived as ens rmlissimum^ 197 j 
the object of transcendental theo- 
logy, 199 ; speculative proofs of His 
existence, 203; ontological proof, 
304 cosmological, 210 ; physico- 
theological, 218 ; not under impera- 
tives of duty, 236, 269 ; His caus- 
ality compatible with human free- 
dom, 287; moral proof of His 
existence, 3'96. 

dood and pleasure, 236, 280; the 
mmmMm mnmm^ 291 j supreme and 
complete good, 291 *, see Morality 
and Will 

Happiness the complete satisfaction of 
natural desire, 231 ; an assertoric 
hypothetical imperative, 237 ; inde- 
finable, 239 5 comprehends all mate- 
rial principles, 263 ; implied in the 
mmmum honum^ 291, 

Heteronomy of will, 271. 

HumSi his view of causality, 10. 

Ideas, transcendental, 140 ; rest upon 
the unconditioned, 141 ; their sys- 
tem, 143; idea of the soul, 142; 
idea of the world, 155 ; idea of God, 

Ideal, the, tpsf. 

IdsaSt^, trim.fc«9idehtal, of space, 29 ; 
"Of rime, "1$, ' " ■ ' , 

' ' sionu material and transcendental, 
*SS ; logi<»l and transcendental, 
iS.;' dialectical, in rational psy- 
clofojgy, 145; in rational cosmo- 
l(^, xmi in rational theology, 
2x5. ' 

Image and schema, 86; space the 
Image of external magnitudes, time 
' m Image of all magnitudes, 88. 

synthetic, 4?, Si . 775 
pmductive or reproductive, 78 ; its 
' product the schema, 86, 

ortalifcy an object of faith, 6 ; a 
'* probleux cf real^,' 

ImpTOtives ^ rules of xfe 5 

mther categorical or hypothetical, 
236'i'ottly the categori'-caUmperative 
expresses law, 240 j :thme ways of 
■milting it, 24t I its' proof; 234- ■ , 


Induction does not prove a judgment 
universal, 9 ; not the foundation of 
causality, 115. 

Indlfferentism a phase of philosophy, 

I. 

Intellectual perception peculiar to 
original being, 38 ; apperception 
not its principle, ^, 69 ; indefinable, 
75, 133 ; implies archetypal intelli- 
gence, 340. 

Judgment, empirical, not universal, 9 ; 
pure a pHorl found in common 
sense and science, xo; analytic or 
synthetic, 13 ; its definition, 47; 
transcendental, 83 ; its schematism, 
84 ; its principles, 92 ; its type, 282 ; 
connects theoretical and practical 
philosophy, 31 1 ; determinant orre- 
fiective, 31 1; its antinomy, 331; 
teleological, 336. 

Knowledge begins with experience, 7 ; 
a priori or a posteriori, 8 ; pure or 
mixed, 9; criteria of uni- 

versality and necessity, 95 tran- 
scendental, 19. 

Lo^c and sesthetic, 23, 41 ; its divi- 
sions, 43. 

Magnitude, external, space its image, 
88 ; time the image of ail magnitude, 
88: perceptions extensive magni- 
tudes, 9a ; intensive magnitude, 96; 
continuity, 97 ; relation of extensive 
to intensive magnitude, 100. 

Man, his intelligible and empirical 
character, 186, 

Materialism unprovable, 153. 
Mathemata and dogmata, X04. 
Mathematical categories, 52 ; prin- 
ciples of judgment, 102; antinomies, 

IQ2. 

MaChematlcs, its method, 2, 104 ; its 
judgments synthetic, 15 5 how pos- 
sible, 18; applicable to all pheno- 
mena, 94 j its figures display formal 
objective purpose, 333. 

Matter, its definition, 17; pOTaauence 
Of its (juanrity a synthetic judgment, 
vy $ mdtter of sense an element in 
knowledge, 22; matter of desire, 
262. 

Mechanism of nature compatible with 
freedom, 6, 234, 273, 286 ; and with 
teleology, 340. 



